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GOOD FRIENDS 


This picture will serve admirably as an aid in talks on Home Life in general, or, more explicitly, on Pets in the House 
and Outside. Also, pupils may be asked to write an imaginary story about the picture, using the title asa basis. Some 
pupil with skillful fingers may be asked to put the picture into a passe partout frame for hanging on the schoolroom wall, 
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The Ideal Gift for Your Pupils at Close 
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practiced by teachers more and more as the years pass. 


Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so expensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 

That our series of “School Day Remembrance” Booklets solve the problem more satisfactorily than anything else ever offered is attested by the hundreds of 
letters which we have received from satisfied customers. We first introduced these Booklets about one year ago and they have already proven the most popular of any 
School Souvenir that we have ever published. Altogether there is nothing that can be furnished at anywhere near so small a cost which will serve for a remembrance 


at Close of School or on any Holiday or Anniversary occasion so well as will our School Day Remembrance Booklets. 


HE MOST APPROPRIATE GIFT is not 
{ necessarily ihe one which costs the most, but > 
rather the one having enough of beauty to attract } 
and please, together with such subject matter as will 
cause the gift to be kept and prized forever. 
have aimed to attain this degree of perfection in the 
School Day Remembrance Booklets. 
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The Mother Goose Bovkiets are illus- 
trated by the four sketches shown above, 
beautifully reproduced in colors, 





All orders are filled 
promptly, usually on 
the day of their receipt, 
and sent to you postage 





paid. 








Address: 





We 
your early school days ? 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 
Dansville, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:—The School Day 
Remembrance Booklets were 
duly received, and I think them 
the most appropriate gifts for 
the closing of school that Ihave 
ever seen, and I certainly thank 
you for soliciting my order for 
them. 
CLARENCE KE. CAMPBELL, 
Chillicothe, Missouri, 


KF. A. OWEN PUB 
Dansville, N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN:—I received the 
School Day Remembrance 
Booklets, and wish to express 
ny thanks for your promptness, 
They are simply fine and I am 
delighted with them, 
IpA DD, GENSMER, 
Houston, Minnesota. 
F. A. OWEN PUB, CO., 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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DEAR SIRS:— Just received 
my School Day Remembrance 
Booklets. They are entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, 
Am much pleased with them, 
also with your promptness, 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
DEAR SIRS:—My recent order 
f School Day Remembrance 


we Booklets received today. Iwas 

Puttle, N. Dak. better pleased with them than 

F, A, OWEN PUB. CO.,, any order Ihave ever received 
Dansville, N. Y from any publishing house. 
They are faultless and exactly 


DEAR SiKS:~ Delighted with 
the Remembrance Booklets. 
They are perfect in every detail, 

Evsif£ IL. Firy, 
Higginsport, Ohio, 


what I desired for the closing 
of my school. 
JENNIE EVANS, 
Perry, Missouri. 





Pu pils While the Booklets are attractive and should appeal to 
any one because of their artistic beauty, the most inter- 
esting feature is that they have the jnames of the teacher, all pupils, the school officials, place, 
date, etc., specially printed in them on pages set apart forthe purpose. This brings these booklets close to 
the hearts of all connected with the school and will insure their being kept and prized for many years after 
any ordinary gift (though having more intrinsic value, perhaps) would be destroyed or forgotten. It is this 
name feature which has contributed so largely to the popularity of our school souvenirs in years past. 


Ada pta bility These Booklets are adapted to the one room rural school; toa single room of a 

“= graded school or for all grades of a graded school. No matter how large the school, 
the names of all can be accommodated by using extra pages. Orders for Graded Schools complete are filled 
by printing the officers and faculty on title page and grouping on succeeding pages the names of pupils of 
each grade with the name of teacher and grade at head of each group. 


Five Styles of Booklets 


Our Series of School Day Remembrance Booklets includes several different styles, adapted to pupils of vari- 
ous ages and intended for presentation at close of school or on special occasions and holidays throughout the year. 

E:ach booklet consists of eight or more pages and cover—four pages being devoted to illustrations 
beautifully reproduced from water color paintings—the remaining pages being devoted to names of teachers, 
pupils, etc. The cover is embossed in gold, giving the booklet a very rich appearance. 

The following is a list of the five styles from which you may make your selection : 


Style A. Little Men Booklets Style C. Mother Goose Booklets 
Style B. Little Women Booklets Style D. Floral Booklets 
Style E. Floral-Landscape Booklets 


Styles A, B and C are for the younger boys and girls and Styles D and E are for the older pupils. 

The four illustrated pages in the Little Men Booklets (Style A) show four small boys engaged 
in their favorite occupations, together with appropriate verses. The Litthke Women Booklets (Style B) 
correspond to the Little Men, and are illustrated by the four sketches which appear on this page. The 
Mother Goose Booklets (Style C) are illustrated by sketches of the best known characters from the 
Mother Goose Rhymes. These sketches are also shown on this page. In the Floral Booklets (Style D) 
and the F loral-Landscape Booklets (Style E) the decorative designs are of flowers and landscapes. 
The sketches and designs in each of the five styles of booklets are beautifully reproduced in colors from water 
color sketches. Appropriate sentiments accompany the sketches. In ordering state how many you 
desire of each style. 

A sample will best tell you about them. Sent free to any teacher on request. 

Prices. $1.20 for first dozen; six cents for each additional Booklet. No order accepted for less than one 


Names of Teacher and 








. dozen assorted or for less than $1.20. 


In Ordering write name or number of school; names of school officers if desired ; names of all pupils; 
your own name as teacher and date of term or period—all very plainly. Also be sure to 
state the number of each style you wish, keeping in mind the fact that the Little Men, Little Women, and 
Mother Goose Booklets are intended for the younger boys and girls ; the Floral and Floral-Landscape for the 
older pupils. As many booklets should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; when pupil’s 
names exceed the number of booklets ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 
Other Styles In addition tothe School Day Remembrance Booklets we also publish a variety of other 
handsome Souvenirs and Presentation Cards. The designs are the finest obtainable and 
the quality of the workmanship is unsurpassed. All of our Souvenirs are printed especially for your school and 
on certain styles your photograph may be added, if desired. Send for circular describing the various styles. 







of School, on Special Occasions and Holidays 


T: iE. CUSTOM OF “REMEMBERING” PUPILS at close of school and on other special occasions is almost as old as our school system itself and is being 
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| GLANCE BACKWARD into your early ; | 
A school days will best demonstrate to you how } | 

deep and lasting an impressicn some trifling, } || 

{ yet appropriate gift will make upon the mind of the 

} child. What would you not give for a School Day } | 

4 Remembrance Booklet for every term or year of } | 
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The Little Women Booklets are illu 
trated by the four sketches shown above, 
beautifully reproduced in colors. 
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Another way to relate school to life and 

y | complete and perfect the teaching of English, 
a History, Geography, etc., by fitting in the original music 

: which formed so vital a part in the development of Nations, 

and in the events chronicled in the great Literature of all 

ages and of all peoples. 

This little booklet presents a chronologi- 
| cal table of world events, relates the develop- 
>» ment of Music from the Ancient Hebrew 
al civilization, to the present time, which alone is 

worth more than the ordinary text book and’ 
also shows how to utilize the Victor in every 
| department of school work, thus correlating 
y music with every other sub- 
| ject in the entire course. 
im Send for free copy to 
$67.50 special quotation Educational Department 
to ools only m is ~ : 
Ste ck eae ae Victor Talking Machine Co. “HIS MASTERS VOICE, 

























































































horn can be placed under the instrue 
ment safe and secure from danger, al 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is jul 
lished the middle of the month previous to the dateit bears, aud 
should reach subseribers belore the first of the month, It is 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at /usfifutes, Associations, etc, Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability ol every advertisement appearing in’ Normal Lostructor 
and Primary Plans, Welutend that our subscribers shall deal with 
our advertisers in the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly 
treated. If by any oversight some advertisement should appear 
through which any subseriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt 
with, we willmake good to such subscriber the fullamount of loss 
sustained, The only conditions of this offer are thatthe subseriber 
must mention Normal lustructor and Primary Plans when writing 
to advertisers, and that Complaint must be made within thirty days 
after date of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement, Read 
all advertisements carefully, sothat you fully understand them, 
They are an epitome of the business life of today, are full of interest 
and worth any-one’'s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office 
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Our Peace Number 


HE EDITORS have realized that in view of the awful war now waging between many 
[ver the great nations of the world, teachers will feel it imperative to give to their 

pupils some impressive lessons on the error of War and the benefits of Peace. The 
May issue will contain practical material with which to teach these lessons. Some of the 
foremost workers for the cause of Universal Peace have contributed to this number. A 
noteworthy feature is that of a number of unusual stories that aptly illustrate the great 
benefits of Peace. A beautiful two page poster, the fashioning of which will impress the 
lesson it carries, agreeably and effectively, has been contributed by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
The Entertainment pages are rich in plays, exercises, music and recitations to celebrate 
May 18, Peace Day. We may mention especially a play by the noted writer, Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, sister of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, and co-author with Mrs. Wiggin of many 
books; and a wonderfully appealing little sketch by Mary A. Laselle, author of ‘‘Dramati- 
zations of School Classics,’’ entitled ‘‘When Paul Comes Home. This is one of the most 
unusual little dramas ever presented in our magazine. Besides this remarkable array of 
material relating to Peace lessons, next month’s issue will contain some delightful studies 
and articles on the common schoolroom subjects. Foremost of these is an entertainingly 
told and attractively illustrated article on that interesting land, Newfoundland, the author 
of which is a native of the island. A description of a yearly Mayday celebration with 
many charming photographs will tell teachers exactly how to proceed with the picturesque 
exercises of this old-time holiday. The fourth installment of the ‘‘Story of the Little 
Brick’’ deals with exhibits and premiums. This little school has achieved everlasting 
fame in its County and State, and the story of how the exhibits were prepared should 
prove especially helpful to the teacher ambitious to enter work in County and State fairs, 
We have not forgotten Memorial Day and Closing Day. A play that proved a great suc- 
cess as produced in a New Jersey school last Memorial Day has been furnished by its 
author, and Effa E. Preston, author of the popular operetta ‘‘George in Nursery Land,” 
has given us one of her delightful operettas for Closing Day. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below ‘we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL Iy- | 


STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, EVERY DAY PLANS, THE YEAR’s 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are pulished 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 





Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25) 2 ESS & § 4 

The Pathfinder, one y2ar........... cece cece cece ence eee e nee 1.00 £2385 BS 

Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. .........cceeeeeee cree eeecees 1.00} », 85 5k 2 

Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid...........cceeeeeee cece eens 1.00 | S3&euds 
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When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include such of the above | 
books as you can use to advantage. 
is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Kvery teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this papef 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety 0 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not am ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be | 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its | 
drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp 
it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of 4 
complete quarterly index. What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history— 
an indispensable guide, worth many times its small cost. Size recentiy increased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.75 or in other combinations as listed above. 


Normul Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, Regular Price $1.25 ) ALL FOR 
The School Century, one year, Regular Price $1.25 & $ 7 5 
j $1. 


A 
Remarkable 
Offer 


Poems Worth Knowing (See description on page 71) 
The Teachers’ Practice Book 
4a” The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers a 
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Vacation Money 


For Superintendents 
and Principals 


From $7.50 to $15.00 a day 
can easily be earned by Super- 
intendents, Principals and_ re- 
tired Teachers, who are prop- 
erly equipped, doing special 
and very pleasant work for us 
during the vacation period. 


A large number have already 
been engaged and only a com- 
paratively few more can be em- 
ployed on this special work. 


All-the-year-round (perma- 
nent) positions assured those who 


desire them. 


If you are earning less than 
$1800 a year and would like 
to better yourself, write us about 
full time employment. 


If you would like to earn 
from $400 to $600 during va- 
cation, ask us about our propo- 
sition. 


Write 


whether married or single, and 


today stating age, 


where and how long you have 
been engaged in school work. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
































YOU’LL ENJOY THE CAL- 
IFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 
after visiting the places that 
made the expositions possible 


Visit 


HAVANA, JAMAICA, THE PAN- 
AMA CANAL, sail o’er the blue 


Caribbean to the shores made famous 


De Soto. 


by Columbus, Balboa, 


Mf agniticent White Ships 

built especially — for 
Tropical travel sail from 
New York every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, connect- 
ing at Havana and Colon, 
Isthmus of Panama, with 
Great White Fleet Ships 
bound for New Orleans 
where rail connections can 
be easily made for San Fran- 
cisco or San Diego. 


Write for 


special 


Booklets and 


tours circular to 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
17 Battery Place, 


; OFFICES FOR INFORMATION 
630 Common St., New Orleans, La. 


1955 Continental and Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 





New York City 


202 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
Did you get it’ tn “Teaching as a Business * you may find the 
reasop why. ‘This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
of thirty years of the successes and fuilutes of applications. 


IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
estern Ulice 
Realty Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


The Hazard Teachers’ Agency :: 


and booklet, 
MINN, 


















. 26 years, Registry In both 
tg SI, Commission mot 
more thandy. 
- first letter, or write for blank 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


ees 


New Madison Bldg., SPOKANE, WASH, 





Kusota Bldg. 
Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Kansas City, Mo. New York Life Bldg 
Baltimore,Md. Munsey Bldg 


B.F.Clark Teachers Agency ‘som. i ‘sims Bie 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract 26th Year 


THE THURSTON TEACHER’S AGENCY 


snore nine eke achers in answer to Direet Calls from Fimiployers, Has good teachers for any 
position atany time. Our fres Booklet tells how to apply for a position 

ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
62 23 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 















HIGH SALARIED TEACHING POSITIONS 12yy Senne oe alin with 





THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ss. J. Race, Mgr., 327 Fourteenth Ave., S, E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Our field ts the Novthwestern and Western Stat Write today for application blank and booklet, 





DO YOU WANT AN INCREASE IN SALARY 


here there are unusual opportunities and register with the horgest and most reliable teachers’ 


Address PAU S. LER. Manager 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Go out West w 
agency, 






Clark Teachers’ Agency, 





Libraricns, Oflice Assistants, Want 


Adams School and Office Bureau i i ort - nextiall ? Write 


J. PORTER ADAMS. Manager, 354 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 





has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex 

perience, co-operating with TEACH- 

and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY 


ERS, PRINCIPALS 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 








Would you like to come west where the climate 


is mild and the wages are good? If so, wri/e, 
Teachers PRIEST AND BRAS, TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


409 Lumber Exchange, PORTLAND, Ore., or 3174 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, Wash. 





ANNA, AL OM. Mar., 
TARSMA. Wash, 


NORTH 
Also Portlaud, Ore, 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency : 





alter Keb. i BEST POSTTIONS from Dakotas to California and Alaska, Strong teachers always in demand. 
MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. : 

AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION OR PROMOTION irre ee oe nine trom 
rural schools to State University. Have placed over eleven thousand brainy men and women in 
yood positions, No registration fee necessary, 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N., 681 Scarritt, Kansas City, Mo. 





ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, 
PROGRESSIVE and PROFESSIONAL 
METHODS. 


A Pia ING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 


)BESINESS MES LEAKING HOUSE 


We Cover the Entire WEST 








Our Teachers’ Agency is really more eflicient beeause it is a 
regular departmentot the College, therefore has the comlidence of 


Positions Guaranteed : schoolautheorities Who callon us as they do mootherageney, Our 


ie fiuenee and methods are so successful that we can absolutely guarantee the location of well qualified teachers 
provided they registereariy, If we locate you then you pay us, if you are not located we forfeit our guarantee 
and pay Vou as high as S90 0cush forfeiture, This is straight and backed by an endowed college, Write tor 
blank today. TBACHE RS’ BUREAU, SCARRI 'T-MORRISVILLE COLLEGE, Morrisville, Missouri. 
+] 
| ora 0 bac ers ene ——Twenty years successful service in behalf of Teachers 
and School Officials, GiVia US A TRIAL, 
For Every Department = of 
WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS £3 on. 232siugtt.c! 


f the annual “Roeky Mountain 
achers’ Agency School Directories,” weare in touch with nearly all the schools in a coeewr ind States: Arizona, 
fornia, Colorado, Ldaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
on, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and W yoming, Se ‘T—** How to Apply for a School and Se: 


Promotion, with Laws of Certification 
of Teachers of all the Stat ie free to mom. Di 4% 
| ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
em ILLIAM BUFFER, Manager. mm JICELENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


bers or sent prep ariel for Witty Cents: in 
THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WHLEE US TO-DAY. for. free Booklet 
special teachers NEEDED. Wrife TODAY, 





FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr., DENVER, COL. 



































Has grade, high school and college positions to 
offer teachers NOW. Experienced teachers, 
hormal and Collece graduates, vocational and 
408 Colcord Blag.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








lectures, debates, essays, pte. sprepare: “al 


POSITIONS of all kinds fer TEACHERS | ORATIONS, 


Write us your qgualilications, FREE Literature, to order. Twelve years’ experience. 


Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. y Ind, | P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio 


The TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU Giiiss, Texas. 


NOW in its 27th Year is the OLDEST and Most Efficient Teacher Placing Service 





to be secured in the SOUTHWEST. Direct and Positive Aid. Requests from 
School Boards and Superintendents now coming in for the NEXT SESSION. 








Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


THE LEADING AGENCY for the entire WEST and ALASKA. 


Now is the best time to enroll for 1915-16 va- 4 
cancies. Write immediately for Free Circular. Boise, Idaho 














send fee and reter- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Transporting Children to Public 
Schools 


At least forty-three States authorize 
the transportation of pupils to public 
schools at the expense of school districts, 
according to a bulletin by A. C. Mona- 
han of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. In certain States transportation 
at public expense is permissive only, in 
others obligatory. Ohio, for example, 
requires transportation for 


miles or more from the school, while 


more. In several of the States, the 
school authorities may pay parents or 
guardians a fixed amount per day for 
transportation, while Maine, Vermont, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Oregon 
permit payment for room and board for 
pupils in homes convenient to the schools 
where the cost of so doing does not ex- 
ceed the cost of transportation. 

As to the means of transportation the 
bulletin says: “Sentiment seems to 
favor the school 
managed; yet, while the wagon is the 
usual form of conveyance furnished, 
many children are transported by steam 
| railroads, electric cars, automobiles, and 
even by gasoline Jaunches.’’ Competent 
drivers are essential in any plan for 
transportation, according to the bulletin. 
The character of the driver is so impor- 
tant that State legislation in some in- 
stances, for example Wisconsin,  re- 
quires that ‘‘each driver contracted with 
must be of excellent moral character, 
trustworthy and responsible, and must 
furnish a safe team with suitable con- 
veyance.’’ The kind of wagons 
is regarded as so important that 
States purchase their own wagons and 
hire only drivers and teams. “The best 
wagons’’ are those where the driver sits 
inside with the children, and where there 
are glass sides instead of curtains.’’ In 





| cold weather rugs and lap-robes are 
| used, and sometimes the wagons are 
| heated by means of oil stoves. 

| The cost per pupil for transportation 
|} ranges from ten to eighteen cents per 
‘day. ‘The average expense for the 


school year is about $23 per pupil. 


Enters the Agency Field 


Mr. Goddard, who for the past eight 
years has been Superintendent of the 
Forest Park (Chicago) public schools, 
has severed his connection therefrom, 
and is manager of V. G. Trueblood & 
Co., Inc., Educators’ Agency of Chica- 
go. This company originated the success- 
ful Personal Service plan which is of | 
special interest to teachers desiring a 
change of location or position. In the 
new position Mr. 
is broadening his scope of usefulness in 
the educational world. Hs is. well pre- 
pared by both education and experience 
to render efficient service to teachers, 
superintendents and educators gener: ally 
in this new field of endeavor. Besides 
being a graduate of the Illinois State 
Normal University, he had special in- 





leyan University, 
self that the late Colonel Francis W. 
Parker had a hand in molding his edu- 
cational ideas. Associated with him are 
Mr. R. L. Paddock of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has charge of the 
Engineering Department, and Mr. 
Chester H. Greene, University of Chi- | 
cago, head of the Commercial Teachers’ 
Department. 





Mr. Goddard’s new address is Central 
Y. M. C. A. Building, 19 South LaSalle 

t., Chicago, where he will be pleased to 
have his friends call or address him. 





A Successful Superintendent 
Resigns 


Supt. L. F. Amidon of Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, has just handed his resigna- 
tion to the Board to take effect at the 
end of the present school year, Mr. 
Amidon has administered the schools 
of Iron Mountain for the past seventeen 
years and is one of the most prominent 
educators of the Upper Peninsula. He 

“ame to Iron Mountain soon after getting 
his Master’s Degree from Harvard and 
the school system under his-direction has | 
deve loped until it has become a matter 
of no little local pride to the people of 
the Iron Range. A beautiful new Jligh | 








children two | 


4 ° : ul 
other States require transportation when | 
the distance is one and one-half miles or | 


wayon where properly | 


used | 
many | 


Spanish ! ems 


pi are unlimited opportuni 
ties, Kood positions and higher sah. 
aries for men and women whe 
know foreign Linguages. The Latin 
American countries will need 
American teachers. Prepare now! 
ast You can Jearn casily and quiekfy 
at ged during spare moments 
by the 


Language Phone Method 














Goddard feels that he | 





struction in science at the Illinois Wes- | 
and also prides him- | 


And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry, 

It issimple, inexpensive und convenient. You heap 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce the 
foceign words and phrases,over andover, Wutil Souknow 
: sigs an be used on any talking tae hine, 
rm “Treatise on Language Study") par. 

BRT RAT nt plan and free trial offer, 

) LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 
So Putt ney “Touaitehinngs, 2 West doth Street, New York 





wun as 





| Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Phau is the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, whichis FREE 
to teachers whose pupils use one or the other of our 
textbooks, livery teacher who evinces a fine pro. 
fessional spirit, and obtains our Teachers? Certificate, 
becomes an expert pentian herself, able to demon. 
strate herartskilllully and automatically in her class. 
room, nd finds it an easy task to arouse in her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration and 


emulation, Write for our tree booklet showing hand. 
writing specimens from first-grade pupils in the 
schools of Hoquiam, Washington, and for further 


particulars, 


The A, N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 

120 BoyIston St., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





The Key To ggg 














] itera erticiency 


The secret of business and social 
suceess is the ability to remember, 
Lean make your mind an infallj 
ble classitied index from which 
youcan destaatly select thoughts, 
facts, figures, names, faces. bn 
ables you to cowceutiate, develop 
self coulvol, overcome bashfiulnes 

thinte on your Jet 1, addyess anal 
dence, asy, Pimple. The resuli 
of 20.6 ree ps xpe rience in develo; 
ing memories of thousands of 
Ktude nis. Write today for copy of 
my book, “How to Remember” 
and Copyrighted Memory lest bree, 


Prof. 








Henry also how to obtain FREK cop of 
Pickson, my book **How to Speak in Public.” 
Principal 








Dickson School of Memory, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, i 
PHYSICAL 


SUMMER SCHOOL in counts 


American College of Physical Education, 
Ine. (Co-Kducational,) Uneludtue School for Phys. 
ical Directors, School for Playground Workers 
and School tor Teachers of  Hugenies, 
hIVE WEEKS, June 30 to Aug, 5 
will ~~ conducted in all branches of Physi- 
Classes cal Education, They will be open to be. 
sinning and advanced students, Tach department 
will be in charge of a specialist. 


Hundreds of Teachers :; Bis Se end ooh ane 
and combine it with their regular be wet ine we cig thas earn mere mon 
The Schools i = ee 


Two Year Normal Course begias Sept, 16 
SEND FOR OUR ANNOUNCEMENT, 
Box 22-42nd & Grand Bivd., 


elves 
CHICAGO, 


Seeretarn, 
ILLINOIS 








GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; p Jromotion reg 
ular; viaecat M3 {hows 
ands of vac “ae 
kindsof pleasant work ¢ very 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; com- 
mon education sufficient, 


This Book 


800.050 protected 
CGovern- 
ment service, where there is a 
big chance for you if ,ou want 
it—with sure and penerous pay 
and lifetime employment. P fAcGs 
open to American citizens of 
or over, 

Special money back guarantee 
if you write today for Booklet R,Y 
11460, ITIS PREF. 

Earl Hopkins, Washinston, DL, 
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about 
positions in the UU. as, 

















HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, 


logue free, Peachers’ Professional College, 


Degree, Cata- 
Austin, Tex. 











WANTED—Railway Mail Gls Mail ars 


2’ FRANKLIN IN INSTITUTE, 
* De “pt. R93, Rochester, 
Sire :—Send me without ¢ sample 


4 aedernagiry P tient 
Itallway Mail Clerk Bxs tion quer 4 





Commence $75.00 month, 

Increase lo $150 month. rd 
Common education P fn 
sufficient. Pull not 

necessary. Com- - 
mon education — 
sufficient, oe 
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Dra wing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazime or Commercial Ilus- 
trator; puintin Water Colors or 
Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE Studio 864, Omaha, Nebraska 


Training School for Nurses 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. ‘Three year 
course preparatory instruction. ‘Theoretical and 
practical class work throughout the course. 
For information address 


MISS E.C. BURGESS, R.N, Supt., Box 31, Training School 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


MONTESSORI SUMMER COURSE 


Montessori Teacher - Training School 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
the Montessori materials, Resident and 
day students. qo. 000 building adjoin- 
ing All Saints’? Kpiscopal Church, Ele- 
mentary and college preparatory courses, 
4th year teacher-tralning Course begins 
Oct. 1, 1915. For illustrated folder address 
MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


offer employment for life at a salary 
ranging from $800 to $1800 per year, with 
short hours under pleasant ¢ onditions 
and no fear of ‘lay-offs’ or strikes. Ameri- 
can citizens 18 or over are eligible. Our 64- 
page booklet contains list of positions, requirements, ete. 
and tells how you can prepare for © Exame’’ under the personal 
supervision ofa former U.S. Civil Service Secretars-Bxami 
ner, Bookletis FREE, without obligation. Write to-day. 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
Box 1516 Rochester, N. Y. 


















National Kindergarten 
College 


ELIZABETILT IARRISON, President. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 14 to August 6. 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY METHODS. 


Model Demonstration Schools, 

Credits applied on regular Courses, 

Resident Dormitory on College Grounds, 

Come to a school where instruction received will 
have practical value im your fall work. 

Por fullinformation address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
WN) 









sodlet me see what sou cando with it. om 
can earn SLU. to & “or more ac leaee a 
ist. My practica) aya- 
itllessens by mailw 'G 





as illustrator or carty 
tem of personal ineliv 
levelop your talent. Fifteen years successful 
vork for newspapers and magazines a" vali 





drawings showing possibilities ee yOu. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 


IMUSTRATING AND € ARTOONING, 
N58 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O, 





Illinois Training School 


For Nurses 
FOUNDED IN 1880 


Oflers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
Mud practical training to women who wish to enter 
the tursing profession, 

Favorable applicants Must meet the requirements 
of ood health, of age (19-35) of good moral character 
having had one year of High School instruction or 
its educational equivalent, 

The instruction covers a period of three years, in- 
cluding a preliminary course, 

ple school catalog and blanks, will be sent on ape 
Dication tothe SUPT, OF NURSES, 509 Honore 
St. Chicago, IL 
eee 


BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School Teach- 
rs—men or women. Pleasant work, short 
heuza, all holidays off,yearly vacation with 
pay, good salary, Learn at home, Diploma 
in six, months. Catalog free. 
Ameri IGAR G. ALCORN, President. 
jean School of Banking. 1 52 MeLene Building, olumbus, 0. 


‘STUDY L AW! At HOME 


Wethoad Guaranteed 
ef Annu Binte for 
Pract ractice: ™ Course 
most complete 
Practical, easiest of any by mail. En- 
-— h —_ Bar. 
Facu Ity J 


teste PEE 


einer v UNIVERSITY 
1557 €. 58th Stre Chicago, Ill. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


wenn are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 





























egree 
Prominent Attorneys. 
Catalog and 











promi ks on inerit, 
short hours, annual vacation and 
meeare with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 


No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
Full Ponti C — school education auflie a 

on and questions used by the Civi 
Hervice Commuisrion fre = wigan 


COWUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLLGE, WASHINGION, D. C. 





School building has just been completed 
which cost $175,000 and contains the 
latest possible equipment. In order to 
give this the greatest utility Mr. Amidon 
has installed what he calls the ‘‘block’’ 
system which enables the pupil to pur- 
sue achosen line of work, going to school 
half a day while the other half is devoted 
to some gainful occupation. Mr. Amidon 
will take charge of the Brewer ‘l'eachers’ 
Agency, Suite 1302 and 13038 The Audi- 
torium, Chicago, after the middle of 
June, being associated with Mr. Orville 
Brewer who founded this Agency nearly 
thirty-four years ago. It is the oldest 
Agency west of the Alleghanies and has 
been favorably known to a generation of 
educators. 





Educational Notes 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Phila- 
delphia, have prepared a school exhibit 
together with a booklet describing as- 
phalt, its sources and uses, which they 
send free to schools which ask for it. 
This can be well used in teaching Com- 
mercial Geography. 

The National forests now aggregate 
about 185,000,000 acres. More than 1,- 
500,000 cattle and 7,500,000 sheep were 
grazing last year on portions of this. 
Timber was sold amounting to $1,304, - 
053, and there were total receipts of $2, - 
437,710. Twenty-five per cent of the 
receipts were paid over to the various 
states in which the forests lie for the 
benefit of county schools and roads. 

In Sacramento, the City Commissioners 
have closed certain streets for thirty 
minutes during the morning recess peri- 
od. Ropes are stretched across the street 
just before the children come into the 
yard. A sign is put up stating that the 
street is closed ‘‘for thirty minutes by 
order of the City Commission.’’ Even 
those living near the schools have taken 
kindly to the plan. The rather limited 
playgrounds of some of the schools are 
thus added to materially. 

Recently the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Council of the National Education 
Association and of the American Medical 
Association in cooperation with the 
United States Bureau of Education, pre- 
pared in very brief form a list of Mini- 
mum Sanitary Requirements for Rural 
Schools, copies of which ought to be put 
into the hands of every teacher and 
every member of all county, township 
and district boards of education. Copies 
of this have been sent to each county 
and township superintendent in the 
United States. Other copies may be had 
upon application to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

Declaring that the ‘‘spirit of commer- 
cialism’’ is militating against the study 
of the classics, President M. Woolsey 
Stryker of Hamilton College, (New 
York) at a recent teachers’ conference 
urged educators all over the country to 
rally to the cause of classicism. He re- 
asserted his belief in the basic value of 
classical study as essential to broad edu- 
cation and to the study of higher mathe- 
matics. ‘I'he desire for makng short cuts 
through college and preparatory school 
courses which is now becoming so popu- 
lar was characterized by Dr. Stryker as 
being akin to the get-rich schemes of 
business. The idea that success is 
spelled in dollar signs alone is stigma- 
tizing the educational order. Students 
are not encouraged to study the things 
that take time, but the subjects which 
can be skipped through soonest. 

J. C. Thomas, superintendent of 
schools, Walker County, Texas, has pro- 
vided a County Entertainment and Lec- 
ture Course for Rural Schools, as one of 


is bettering the conditions in the schools 
of that county. His schedule, running 
from January until April, provides fine 
entertainments for each of the communi- 
ties. The communities furnish transpor- 
tation to and from the county seat for 
each entertainment, and is also expected 
to furnish a 30 minutes’ program in con- 
nection with each meeting. This is only 
one of the efforts Mr. Thomas is making 
to improve the schools of his county. 
Another is a County Edueational Day 
Play Festival and Interscholastic League 
Meet held on March 19th and 20th. It is 
such superintendents and such = special 
efforts ‘that will raise the standing of 





schools in that great and growing State. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Chautauqua Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
fee New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WA. O. PRATT. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Receives 
Maer. 








EVERETT O. FISK & CO... Proprietors 
2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo, 
136 Vitth Ave., New York, N. Y. 514d vm ae Portland, Ore. 
7 UStreet, W ashington, D.C, 2161 uck Ave.. Berkley, Cal, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, LIL. 343 Beasties Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 
Years of Experience. Sound Methods. Send for Bulletin. 
Harlan P. French, President, Vincent B. Fisk, Sec. and Mgr. 


GET IN LINE FOR A BETTER POSITION—4PPOINTMENT'S 


confidentially and eflectively 
hegotiated for instructors desiring high grade positions in Universities, Colleges, Norma! Schools, High Schools, 
Giraded and PrivateSchools, Engincveriug and Commercial Branches 83; Musie, Art, Physical ‘Training one 
Domestic Science Tie Agency with The Personal Service, Vv. G. TRUEBLOOD & CO, IN 

EDUCATORS AGENCY, A. P. Gioddard, Manager. VY. M. C. A. Building, CHIC AG ih 














FOUNDED 


_—- 4897 
for those who send NAMES of REFERENCES and (25 ets.) Postage. 
BOSTON, MASS, —S, B. Fares, Mgr. Welles Bidg, WILKES. BARRE, PA 


|Edmands Educators’ Exchange 


WORK BEGUN AT ONCE 
101 Tremont Nt, 


E, J, Edmands, Mgr. 











SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ==#2 sc. ~~ "on 


OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in U, stablished 1855 CHAS.W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee 24 Svrowns Pa. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY—*: L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo, and Atlanta, Ga. 
recommends in answer to direct calls 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY froeesccioniciate Pvrcnmens feo not 


Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Mgr., 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N.Y. 





*oth year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from 
school officers, Direct recommendations, 
Teachers wanted for emergency culls, 








required in advance, 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y¥. 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us tor particulars 

Erie Teachers’ Bureau of Erie, Pa, Sold to the Chau- 

tauqua ‘Teachers’ Agency. Mr. W. Dimorier, Proprietor and Manager for the past seven years 

retires from the business, All Prt ha registri itions transferred to our Jamestown, N. Y. Office. 

Wante for September, Good positions now open, No registration fee. Write 
today. OSWEGO TEACHERS AGENCY, Oswego, N. Y. 

The TEACHERS EXCHANGE j20 tosis ®e | The AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


120 Gechten Street 
of Springticld, Mass. fills positions In all parts of the 


Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOL 3 | 
in my territory will have 500 NEW }eountry but is especially devoted to WESTIEKN 


One State tions paying $1500 to $3000— Big teachers | NEW NGLAND, Kanrvoll now for the spring and 
wanted, OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, A. J.Jolly, Mgr, Mentor, Ky. | vert year. A. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Manager. 





We need 300 grade, 250 High school, 340 Rural teachers at once 








posi- 








the progressive movements by which he | 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


To test our methods of teaching by correspondence, we 
Willgrant''F Tuition Scholarships’ toa limited num. 
ber of new app 


icants for instruction in the following 





My Patented Tune-a-Phone method }i4 ie 


makes it easy. Eliminates guess work. 











Anyone can learn, A. D. Pope, Texas, FREE TUITION COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 
made $82 first tendays. Course guar- Normal Penmanship Bookkeeping 
antecd as represented. Diploma granted, Write for free book- High School Typewriting Agriculture 
let, graduate’s records, etc. Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Miles Bryant School of Piano Tuning, 424 Inst. Bidg. Battle Creek, Mich. ! | Salesmanship Domestic Science Drawing 

* | Engineering Law Reat Estate 


English Story Writing Automobile 
Over 100 branches included, Enrotin ent foo 6; 
tuition free to first applicants, Send us sour name and 


to secure students 
Teachers Wante for our Sehool, r wil Trews ited TODAY tomorrow may be too late, “De 


Big Commission, For Particulars address now.” Kor “Rree Tuition Schola: ship? and sd io vetie 
St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. | chang nde ‘adit CARNEGIE COLLEGE, togers, Ohio 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Fourteenth Session. Largest, best and cheapest Summer School for Teachers inthe South. Former 
features retained, New Courses in Library Administration, Home Economics, Manual Arts, Agriculture, 
Country Life Problems, Latin-American History and Trade Conditions. Preparation for College, 
Credit toward Degrees, Reduced Railroad Rates. June 22 to July 30. Write jor Announcement, 


FINE MUSIC, LECTURES, VISATURKES, EXCURSIONS 























At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


las been perfected, The “Modern” Duplicator contains no glue or gelatine, 
ALWAYS “REMEMBER ‘TITLE MODERN DUPLICATOR” 

Kvery Business and Professional Mans hould own and Operate a ‘Mod 
ern” Duplicator, TT WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, Just write one letter inthe regular way, put it 
on Duplicator, and a stroug copy ts transferred tothe Duplicator, remove 
letterand print the duplicate (facsimile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, 
examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can beduplicated in one 
¥ or more colors at the sametime, So simplea child can use it, Lasts for 

years. Can be used a hundred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 iInche 

Less SPECTAL DISCOUNT to schools and teachers, of 20 per cent, or $3.60 net. 





complete, $4.50- 
Book let of other sizes free, 








Address the manufacturers, 
J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Vitth Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa. 














Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 

May we send you the names of stn- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recog- 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors. colleges, 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
1 am feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Writing, Versification and 
Poetics, Journalism; in all over Onc 
Hundre rd llome Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 





Dr. Esenwein 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





| BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE 


9 ° Prepared Especially for Teachers, b 
Seeley’s Question Book pvr SEELEY, Piofessor of Ped. 
gogy in the New Jersey Suite Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generaliy 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,’ “A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacier of many years’ successful expericnce in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and jomt author of “Every Day Piaus,”’ 

The title “Question Book” is in use on several publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is Jarge and constant, There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘“Seeley’s’’ was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresii and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and Countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conelusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welconicd by the 
great body of progressive teachers 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 
The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Secley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, @ SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
Class wud personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete, 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound im silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 


























For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellic G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 
Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 
These Plan Books contain such mattcras the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting, 
They bring to hand the things whieh require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 
They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 
A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 
: => |. A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
Feta bs Nahar sa eachers have been seeking, 
Tes hen ts ANG aby ‘ Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
j tory—Biographies Geography Special Day Programs Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Nelps in Drawing — Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work— Etc. 






















The Most Attractive and (Volume 1 ............... Autumn Plans 2 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Useful Set cf Books ever Volume I ... .. Winter Plans rice umes, heavy enamel- 
Published for 7 hers | Vol ot... .. Spriveg Plans ed paper covers $1.00 





EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








9 ° COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 

Ghe Wear The Year’s Entertainments ute ane 
re Year's The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
Sileaueiinitents to the qmmonth or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of EKntertamment Material, made up of Recitatious, Songs, Music, 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Geis, with Directions to ‘Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the 
arrangement is based on various Complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
iu connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instanees both ‘the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book. 

Character of Contents, Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment materia! 
ispresented, A large number of selections appear for the first time ina general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by Consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 5'4x 8'4 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 


RN isthe Nae 











© e Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 
Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 
It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, Mature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘pieces to speak”’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade, 





; One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classificd by topics as indicated by table of con- 
| tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
4 Some Helps in Arithmetic Manual-Training in the Grades 
j Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
4 The Newest Methods in Geography Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
1 Nature Study Within the Reach of All Helpful Studies in Literature 
ee Perfect Spelling Written and Oral Work in Language 
| “ube ; Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
H ascent re a Plans and Material for Enterta: nment 
i Schoot Arts and Crafts Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
+ § s 4 
4 How to Study Pictures Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
a] The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
| A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
/) Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work, Jt 
i is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions —a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 


help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 












COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.’ 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most helpful plan, The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education, Thus **Home’”’ 
+ Faxon ~ is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 

t articles relating to this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. ; 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
tratious are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, ; 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time, 

256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


SCHOOLYEAR 


ee eee cares meen kare 





Ry For various other Combination ON rs whieh include above books scecvoverse side, * 1 


\ F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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full $1.25 to us and we will send to your address, 
o books for securing two new subscriber 


SECURE ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, remit the 
Tw 


reward for your services. 


SPECIAL. 
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County Control of Education 


Except for New England, where the 
township plan works admirabiy, county 
control of education, is recommended hy 


| the United Stated Bureau of Education 


us an important factor in the improve. 
ment of rural schools. 
According to A. C. Monahan, author of 


| a bulletin just issued, the county is the 
' unitof supervision in at least thirty-nine 
| States of the Union, and some form of 


county contro: of schools is now found jn 


| eighteen states. Comparing county con- 


trol with district and township control, 
the ‘‘county unit seems to have most to 
commend it,’ say's the builetin, although 
the district unit is still the most common 


| form of control for the country at large. 


The district unit of organization is jn 


| practice in twenty-eight States. 


Mr. Monahan’s investigation shows 
that county control has been adopted hy 


| most of the Southern States, while the 











district is the unit of organization jn 
most of the States west of the Mis. 
sissippi River. ; 

In the New England States, where 
cities and incorporated towns are jn- 
cluded in the township, and where the 
township is the unit of local taxation 
and local government in nearly all civil 
affairs, ‘‘township control has proved 
very satisfactory. ’’ 

Where conditions are not exceptional, 
as in New England, Mr Monahan finds 
that county control recommends. itself 
because it is already the unit: of  super- 
visionin most of the States; it gives the 
schools better support by giving the en- 
tire county the benefit of taxes paid hy 
corporations such as railroads; it) gives 
the schools better teachers with better 
salaries, yet the schools are run more 
economically; it removes the school from 
unwise local influences and gives oppor- 
tunity for the selection of teachers from 
a wider range and upon their merits; it 
injects business into the management of 
the schools; “with no axes to grind, no 
favorites’ to reward, a small board for 


i all schools of the county provides the 
i best possible schools for all the chil- 


dren. ’’ 


Prepared to Teach 


The high school girl who is to teach in 
the country should know something about 
the country; she should be taught in the 


| way that we expect her to teach. The 


rural school is the most important edu- 
cational factor and the preparation of 
the rural school teacher is the important 
task. The normal schools will not be 
able to supply the demand for rural 
teachers for years to come, so the public 
high schools must shoulder the burden. 
The large majority of rural teachers are 
women, many of whom are reared in 
town. They must be taught agriculture 
from the farmers’ point of view, and 
must study rural eonditions and not 
books alone.’’ Profi A. V. Stone, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 


Esterbrook 


School Pens 





i- . pdm ini Ge, 3 
"PROFESSIONAL PEN 
Why are Esterbrook 
Pens used in a great ma- 
jority of the public schools? 
Because they are the easiest 


writing, longest-wearing of all 


pens and have given entire satls- 

faction for more than a half- 

century. 

FR E Complete assortment of school pens. 

DOUAELE Also illustrated booklet. Write today. 

Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 
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in the school, 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


It contains, in 


coo The Instructor Literature Series 


_ Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and became part of the equipment of the school, 
many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 
needs of the schoolroom. 


| & CENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS—5 CENTS 


This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year, 


addition to 





STORILS OF 
REN 


rut 
LUTION 














Kach 


pook has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attractive paper covers, in assorted colors and different designs. They include Fables, Mytins, Nature, Biography, 


History, Industries and Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

46 Kairy Stories of the Moon.— 
*o7 Kleven Kables from Ajsop— 

28 More Fables from Ajsop— 
429 Indian Myths—Aush 
140 Nursery ‘Tales 7aylor 
288 Primer from Kableland 
Nature 

1 Little Plant People— Part I— 

2 Little Plant People Part II-- 
#99 Story of a Sunbeam—Ai//ey 
top KittyMittens and Her Friends 
History : 

4.2 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
“ ¥lag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
#10, Mother Goose Reader 
4908 First Term Primer—J/aguire 
4230 Ravine and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— Taylor 
a4 Stories from Grim— /avlos 
#of Little Red Riding Hood Aesles 
497 Jack and the Beanstalk—A'esler 
42% Adventuresof a Brownie— 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
3g Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
#40 Wings and Stings—//ali/ax 
41 Story of Wool —JA/ayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
History and Biography 
43 Story of the Mayflower—A/- Cade 
45 Boyhoodof Washington—A’erler 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln — Aertes 
Literature 
#72 Bow-Wow 
Cratk 
#152 Child’s 

Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children Cranston 

220 Story of the Christ Child— 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Swi/h 

290 Kuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 
Reader—A/ag uirve 


THIRD YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*36 Puss in Boots and Cimderella 
#47 Greek Myths AVingensmith 
#48 Nature Myths—A/le/calf 

450 Reynard the Fox—/est 

to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
4146 Sieeping Beauty and Other 

Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Rester 
175 Norse Legends, I 
170 Norse Legends. II 





and Mew-Mew — 


Garden of Verses— 


Rertes 
Netter 


4177 Legends of the Rhineland- 
282 Siegfried, ‘The Lorelei, ard 


Other Rhine Legends—J/cCabe 
Nature and Industry 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 
5! Story of Flax Aavue 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop— Mayne 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part I, Story of ‘Tea and 
the ‘Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s 
board—Part II. 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt) Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington— Rezlere 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penun)— Bush 
#54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/ceCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—Bush 
*s9 Story of the Boston Tea Pat ty 
60 Children of the Northland 
62 Children of the South Lands 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Mc Fee b 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


(New Amsterdam) ~ Aakes 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)-—aker 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. 


‘Limp Cloth Binding 


Plied also in limp cloth binding 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


Maguire 








The titles indica- 
ted by (*) aresup- 
at 10c per copy. 


( HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Many new titles in this list. 


66 Child Life in the Colonies—UI 
(Virginia)— Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution —I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —IT 
(Around Philadelphia )—J/ceCahe 
7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—/az7s 
*164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine aud in Her 
New Home. (os. 767,705, 200 ate 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) . 
167 Famous Artists 1—Landseer and 
Bonheur Lellicrew 
Literature 
*a5 Goody Two Shoes 
55 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
7i Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, qth and sth Grades, 
*207 Our Animal Kriends and How 
to ‘Treat Them 
#033 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primary—/aaxon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
475 Story-of Coal AlceNane 
76 Story of Wheat—/lalijax 


and 


Alice and 


Book 


Books Suggested for Spring Reading 


HILE all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series are 
suitable for reading at any time, there are a large number 

which will be found especially interesting and instructive during 
It is in the Spring that Nature makes its 
strongest appeal, and Nature in its many phases is always a sub- 
ject of absorbing interest to pupils of all ages. 
acquires an early knowledge and understanding of this most 


the spring months, 





*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

195 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Capio//. 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cazio// 


FIFTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

92 Animal Life in the Sea—JIh see 
#93 Story of Silk - Brown 

gt Story of Sugar—Aetler 

g6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 

and Cocoa)—rown 

*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

210 Suowdrops and Crocuses— 
263 ‘The Sky FKamily—Denlon 

280 Making of the World— //erndon 
2st Builders of the World—//erndon 
"283 Stories of Time—Aush 


and 
and 


History and Biography 

16 Kxplorations of the Northwest 
So Story of the Cabots—AeLr ide 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
g5 Story of Nathan Hale—J/ceCabe 
yy Story of Jefferson —A/eCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Alclee 
lol Story of Robert K.Lee— McKane 
105 Story of Canada— Douglas 

*106 Story of Mexico—A/lceC abe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 

sou—ush 

110 Story of Hawthorne—A/c/e 


The 


portant subject will have received a lasting influence for good. 


The following titles are most delightful treatises on Nature and 
are recommended for Spring reading : 


1 Littie Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part IL 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
48 Nature Myths 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 


53 Adventures of a Little Water 


135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 


Air and Dry Soil Plants) 


203 Little Plant People oi 


reat Them 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 


Drop 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois 


*77 Slory of Cotton—i own 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nocks I—AMelve 
*isrt Stories of the Stars — Melve 
4205 KHyes and No Kyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln— Aester 
#56 Indian Children Vales—ush 
7&8 Stories of the Backwoods— 
479 A Jitthe New Kngland Viking 
St Story of DeSoto—/alfield 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Aettes 
83 Story of Printing—JA/leC a/e 
84 Story of David Crockett—Aerter 
#5 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors 1 (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—S/as ss 
$7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
aud Kdison )—/ az 7s 
$8 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, KFarragut)—Aush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson— /udd 
gt Story of Kugene Field —Al-Cabe 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill— Laker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Kamous Artists Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — I1I— Millet 
*2\8 Makers of Kuropean History— 
Literature 
go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
i111 Water Babies (Abridged) 
Kingsley 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
4172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 


The 





112 Biographical Stories — //aw 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McAane 
144 Story of Steam— McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—AM Bride 
157 Story of Dickens~ Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
1gt Story of LaSalle—A/c/i1 ide 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Aclee 





232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 

265 Four Little Discoverers in ana- 
mai Lush 

*287 Life in Colonial Days—77/ling- 
hast 


Literature 
*8 King of 
~—Kuskin 
*g The Golden Touch—//law/homne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, ete.) 
113 J,ittle Daffydowndilly and Othet 
Stories—//awthoine 


the Golden River 


| *180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 


| 
| 


Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Introduction Offer: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. } ORDER FROM MOST 
j CONVENIENT POINT 


| *234 Poems Worth 


Baba—Lewis 


| *183 A Dog ot FMlanders—De la Ramee 


4184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaXamee 

*186 Heroes from King Arthur— 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

*1i99 Jackanapes—Lwing 

*200 The Child of Urbino—De Ja 
Ramee 

208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keavy 


| *212 Stories from Robin Hood—2ush 


Knowing Book 


Il—Intermediate—/aron 


AND 





child) who 
im- 


the 


Waterways 
227 Our Animal Friends and How to 





| 


Nature SIXTH YEAR 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—Ah bee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois— 
Patterson 


Geography 

114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (l.on- 
don and Paris)--2ush 

115 Great European — Cities—IJ 
(Rome aud Berlin) —Bush 

168 Great Kuropean Cities—IIT 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti 
nople) —/ush 

#946 What IT Saw in Japan—Gri/is 

*247 The Chinese and Their Country 

KA Paulsen 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

—Nida 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 
74 Four More Great Musictans— 
*116 Old Knglish Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 
117 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*j60 Heroes of the Revolution 
163 Stories of Courage—ush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
#188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
#19 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Latayette—Aush 


“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not avail- 
able for their pur- 
chase by the school, 
and you, as teacher, 
are really interested 
in your pupils having 
these books, some 
way will occur to you 
for providing the 
necessary money. 
Have you the Will? 
If so, the Way will 
be found. 








198 Story of Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clatk Kxpedition— 
+204 Story of William Tell—//alock 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskell 
s(9 Story of Georgia—Dernsy 
sit Story of Ilinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa— Mele 
515 Story of Kentucky—/iubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Shinuecy 
s2t Story of Minnesota—Shinnes 
528 Story of New Jersey—//ulchin 
son 
533 Story of Ohio 
so Story of Pennsylvania 
542 Story of Utali—Joung 
56 Story of West Virginia-Shawhey 
517 Story of Wisconusin—Skinnes 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—//aw/horne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—/: ving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/17 
mg 
4>2 Rab and His Friends 


Roger 


Galbreali 
Maish 


Brown 


4 Three Golden Apples—//avw- 
thorne * ; 
tos ‘Vhe Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 


thoine *¥ 
6 The Minotaur—//awlhoine 

118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—//awlhor ne 

*t1g Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

120 ‘fen Selections from Longfel 
low—-II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, a.d other 
poems) 


and 


| 








| 


12t Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

‘122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—//aw/hoi ne 

162 ‘The Pygmies—//awthorne 

tt The Golden Fleece—//awithor ne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—lart 
I, The Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

299 Responsive Bible Readings— 

4 The Story of Don Ouixots 

S4 Story of Little Nell Swrth 


SEVENTH YEAR 


» 


hush 


Literature 


"13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
1} Kvangeline—Lowme fellow + 


"15 Snowbound—/lAillier + 

*20 The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the Town Pump—J//awlhor ne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cnekoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 


Keats 

125 Selections from 
ot Venice 

"147 Story of King Arthur, 
by ‘Tennvson—//allock 

“149 Man Without a Country, The 
~/lale + 

*ig2 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/14 


The Merchant 


as tokl 


img 
196 The Gray Champion Jlaw- 
thorne 
13 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore— 
Selected 
214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/reing 
*16 Lamb's Tales from Shakes 


peare—Selected 
231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
§§ Poems Worth Knowing 
Ill) Grammar 
235 Lamb’s Adventures of 
Part l 
39 Lamb's 
Part IL 
*a41 Story of liiad 


Book 
Ulysses 
Adventures of 


Ulysses 


Church (Cond,) 


*2j2 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond) 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 


*17 Knoch Arden—7ennyson F 

"IS Vision of Sir Launtal—/owel/ + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-/iis ws+ 
*23 The Deserted Village — Go/d- 

smith 

"126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other ’oems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 

reg Julius Cesar Selections 

130 Henry the VIII—Selections 

1ut Macheth—Selections 


ij2 Seott'’s Lady of the Lake 
Cantol ¢ 
sq Scott's Lady of the Lake 


Canto II + 

143 Building of the Ship 
Poems Longfellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada 
Macaulay 

iso Bunker Hill Address Selec. 
tions from Adams and Jefler- 
som OratiouIJlehsfer 4 


and other 


*isi Gold Bug, The  /% 

163 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems Syion 4 

165 Rhoecus and Other Poems 
Lowell ¥ 

156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biograpliy 
and selected poems—Liwk 


is8 Washington's Farewell Address 
amd Other Papers ¢ 

log Abram Joseph Ryau—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 

i17o Paul Hf, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—Link 

215 Lite of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay + 

gat Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison * 

#236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV. Advanced 

237 Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Introduction and Canto If 

+ These have biographical sketch 

of author, with introduction or 

explanatory notes, 


Scott 


Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred, 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding thatif they are not found satisfac- 
tory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 
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FOR YOUR PUPILS 


I AST Season we introduced in one of our designs 
d 


pa es Se 


SOUVENIR, 





the color offset printing, which is today used on 
most artistic produced, as it 





the best and work 
brings out every 
ist's brush, Teachers were quick to realize the superi- 
ority of this process, in our souvenir and this souve- 
nir no doubt had the largest sale of any one souvenir 
ever issued. 

Our Style No.3 is new in design and is printed by the 
offset process in six colors. The size and inserts beimyg 
the same as our No, 4, 





or without photo of*teacher, If you desire photo of 
yourself or school liouse to appear on souvenir, send us 
the photo you wish used and we will copy from it a 
small photo to appear on cach souvenir, Your photo 
will be returned. 





“EDUCATION 
$ THE CHIEF DEFENSE OF 
NATIONS” 





} If you wish a souvenir appropriate in design and 
rich in appearance you will make no mistake in or 
dering our No, 3. 





PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 3 
WITHOUT PHOTO;—12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
WITH PHOTO:— 12 or less $1.15; additional ones 7c each 
Genesee Bond Envelopes for Souvenirs, per dozen 5c 


pe 





STYLE NO.3. 






UR Style No. 4 Sonuveniv is also new in design 

( printed in colors from special copper plates and 
embossed, In this souvenir we think we have the 
best souvenir for the money, on the market, 

This is a 12 page booklet souvenir 3!5x5!4 inches 
tied with silk tassel and containing teachers’ preface, 
short poems, and special matter selected or written 
for these souvenirs. In addition to above you must 
furnish us with the following, which we print to your 
order: Name of your School (ifany), District mumber 
fownuship, County, State, Name of Teacher, Names of 
Pupils and School Board, 

With exception of cover, 
our No, 3, 

Our Photo Souvenirs can also te 





Souvenir 


ae ke ala ple. len 











this souvenir is same as 
arranged for 
schools with 2 or 3 teachers 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive 
to please you. If you desire samples they are free to 
teachers, 

Order as many souvenirs as there are pupils’ names 
to be printed, Satisfaction guaranteed, 

A vift favor for the teacher will be enclosed with each 
order; just the article for a gentleman’s vest pocket or a 
lucdy’s hand bag You will find this to be the most con- 

enient and valuable gift favor we have ever given, 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 4 
WITHOUT PHOTO: 12 or less 85c; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO: — 12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
Envelopes for above, per dozen 5c 


Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, O. 
The Universal Encyclopedia 





STYLE NO. 4 








The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 54% x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 
It is anew work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, contcise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


Our Souvenirs are all made suitable to be used with 


delicate tint and shadow of the art- | 





' whole country is being attracted to Cali- 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 









NORMAL. INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


CHOOL SOUVENIRS 








| Book Reviews 


| ‘The School, the Child and the ‘Teacher. ’’ 

sy Ellen W. Adamson. Cloth. 12mo. | 
| 400 pages. $1.25 net. Longmans, Green 
| & Co., New York. 

This volume was produced as a work 
of suggestions for students in training; 
and was written with special reference 
to the work in South African schools. 
Naturally many of the suggestions have 
a distinctly British significance,—for in- 
| stance the devices for the correction of 
| the dropping or adding of “h’s.’’ Before 
| dealing with the various branches of 
learnng there are valuable introductory 
chapters: ‘‘The School and Its Work,’’ 
‘‘The Student as Learner,’’ ‘‘The Stu- 
dent as ‘Teacher,’’ ‘‘Cultivation of 
Speech,’’ The treatment is thorough 
and the book is full of usable and good 
ideas, practical for American as well as 
Kinglish teachers. 


’ 


‘Elementary Human Biology.’’ By Jas. 
Edward Peabody, M. A., and Arthur 
Ellsworth Hunt, PhB. Cloth. 12mo. 
114 pages. Illustrated. 65 cents. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 
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SELF 
MASTERY 


Do You Realize 
What This 


Means ? 





Cf, austtis eget os 


@ It means freedom from physical aches and pains; a 
strong and healthy body; happiness; success in whatever 
you may undertake, q It means power of concentra- 
tion; the power of influence to attract to you those yoy 
desire—those that can help you. @ It means freedem 
from servitude and bondage. 


LEAVITT SCIENCE 


accomplishes this result easily and quickly. It gives you 
courage for despair, strength for fear, direction for ain- 
lessness. Twelve two-cent stamps will bring to you 
the wonderful book of C. Franklin Leavitt’s—a book 
which will show you how to become master of your 
fate and captain of your soul. Send for it today— 
and begin to live. 


C. FRANKLIN LEAVITT, M. D. 
Suite 945, 14 West Washington St., Chicago,lll, 











This is a perfectly orthodox treatment 
of practical hygiene. Iimphasis is given 
to bacteria and the use of serums advo- 
cated. The text will meet the require- 
ments of the most exacting temperance 
protagonists in its treatment of stimu- 
Jants and narcotics. ‘There is a valuable 
chapter on foods. 





Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
und assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Stuy 
in spare time and receive dipioma in a year or less, approved 
by best doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired, 
Thousands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog. Eusy terms, State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 





‘*California.’’ An Intimate History. 
By Gertrude Atherton. Cloth. 8vo. 
340 pages. Illustrated. $2.00 net. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 

Just now while the attention of the 


LEARN WATCHMAKING Refined, profitable 

labor, Competent 
men always in demand, 
Inany Monthsas it formerly look years, 
with tedious apprenticeship, 
studying, 
catalogue. 


We teach it thoroughly inas 
Joes away 
Money earned while 
Positions secured, Icasy terms, Send for 


St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, [o. 





fornia by the two large Expositions at 
San Francisco and San Diego, this splen- 


BECOME A WRITER itiitsccnsine 


velop your talent, 





did sketch of California, past and pres- 
ent, is especially interesting. Teachers 
who will be expected to comment upon 


€ 


We teach thoroughly by mail, 


Personal attention to 
snch student. Prospectus on request. Icasy payments, 


EMERSON SCHOOL, , 181 Ie. 5t., Battle Creek, Mich, 





the celebration of the Panama Canal will 
be glad to have a clear idea of historic 
California. 
were closely associated in the 50's. 
writer is a native of California and 
unites the skill for which she is famed 
with a love for the task; and has given 


500 Teachers (Men and women) Wanted 


Jone 9 ¢ 4 . 
anama and the gold fields Immediately to prepare for coming Government Ex- 
The | aminations > $900 to F1S00 yearly, 


No Jayotts, Deon 
ducted Government examinations and can help you 


mss al high grade. Trial Examination lree, 


Ozment’s Civil Service School, 36R. St.Louis, Mo. 





us a volume full of dramatic interest. She 
has dealt with persons more than with 
dry historic development, and the char- 
acters like all her characters are very 
much alive. The tragic careers of James 
King of Wm. and Broderick, Gwin and 
Terry, which excited interest from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, are given much 
space, and treated with a_ fairness 
equalled only by their interesting presen- 


Ou can be aNurse 


We positively guarantee totrain you 
IN YOUR OWN HOME, furnish uniform 
and assist you to positions, Eam 
while learning. - We have trained 
hundreds of women toearn $12 to$2 
a week. Send for catalog and illus 
trated book of “National Nurses. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
189 Lake Street, Elmira, N. ¥. 
















tation. 

“Every Child’s Folk Songs and 
Games.’’ By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Cloth. 89 pages. 9%x12'%. $1.20. Post- 
age 15 cents additional. Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The “folk songs’’ and ‘‘dances’’’ are 
called the heart music of the races’ child- 
hood. They are considered appropriate 


299 cult. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 


position, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination, Not ditt. 
Most thorough preparation $5.00, Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book “Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. ¢ 





material to furnish playful and educative 
diversion to children of every genera- 


tion. This collection aims to combine 
oO 


folk stories with folk music for singing | \acstion with us. A 
EVA M. WOLE, Manager Chaffee's, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


in such a simple form that children can 


Great demand for 


Excellent Salaries ¢ °° «=<: 


eachers, 
ur $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
position awaits you, Write 








appreciate it at once. The book is well 
bound and well printed. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


courses by mail. 
Unexcelled — prepat 
ation at lowest 





“Rhythmic Action Plays and Dances.’’ 
By Irene E. Phillips Moses. Cloth. 8%x 


prices, Sample lesson and illustrated catalogue 


Address, CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, Trenton, NJ. 


FREE, 


Dal 





114%. 164 pages. $1.80 postpaid. Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Rhythmic exercise ‘is quite the rage. 
It appeals to the child, and is found to | 
give a maximum of educational and rec- | c 
reative physical benefit. Here is a book | T 


Wedding 50 A ATIONS 


100 calling 


oreach. Express paid. 
les on request. 


‘wo Envelopes 
ards, 50c, Printed and engraved samp 


HE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. Box A, Painesville, Qhio 





full of delightful little songs and helpful 
illustrations, aiming to prepare the small | I 
child for the more advanced folk dances. 


Speakers, Dialogues and Eutertallt- 
4 ow » Free 
ments. Catalogue ree. Ohio. 


»LAYS 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept, 1. Clyde, TEE 





The volume is well made and of an at- 
tractive appearance. 





EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 


We pay liberally for furnishing our Free 
School Information to poompesnve boarding 
school students, Write for details. 

Association of U.S. Boarding Schools 
Times Bldg., N. Y. or Masonic Tenrple, Chicago 








——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 


4 100 invitations or announcemen 
Weddings with two sets of envelopes, 
60 for $2.25, 2% for $1. 
Visiting—10 for 50 cents. r 
‘si -75 cents. 50 for a 
Professional—100 for 1 ce oe J pdens 
i vith 
Write your copy plainly and mail to U8 ite 
P.O. order to cover cost, Your order v il 
filled the day received and sent to you pear - 
Ne * 


$3.00. ne 
45 cents 
Card 50 for 85 ¢ file 
Business—100 for $1.00. 5 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, 
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| Valparaiso University 
| Arveredited) - 
| Valparaiso, Indiana 

was founded 


The University September 16, 


1873, with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a 
thorough, practical educuation at an 
expense within his reach. That such 
an Institution isa necessity may be 
judged by the fact that each year, since 
the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 


The Summer School ** °:': 


of the 
largest in the United States. The 
Summer Term will open May 25th and 
will continue twelve weeks. ‘The Mid- 
Summer Term will open June 22nd and 
will continue eight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an 
exceptional list of subjects from which 
students may select their work. There 
will be beginning, intermediate, ad- 
vanced, and review work in the 
following 
Departments Preparatory, High 
° School, Kinder- 
yarten Methods, Primary Methods, 
Education, Manual Training, Scientific, 
Classical, Mnugineering, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medical, Dental, Mxpression and Pub- 
lic Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Com- 
merce, Phonography and ‘ly pewriting, 
Review. 
The Expenses Are The 
Lowest 
Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve 
wecks, Board with Furnished Room, 
SI.80 to $3.00 per week. 





Catalog will be mailed free. Address, 
HENRY B. BROWN, President, or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 


43rd Year Will Open Sept. 21, 1915. 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks 
LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks 





“DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss 
“CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE 
Various sizes, 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
COLORS, ETC, ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., 


Cirtieenenieesess 


Twenty-four colors, 


AND 


New York 




















CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND EXPRESSION 


FOR WOMEN 

SUMMER SESSION June 26. to 
ED Aug. 11,1915 
pores Gymnastics, Aesthetic and Folk 
py ts Games, Theory Work, Special Lectures. 
WOYRKAR NORMAL COURSE gives thor- 
oe and practical training in all branches, 
pal TERM opens Sept. 16, 1915. 
Cataloes address 
HES, ROBERT L. PARSONS, Director, 
308. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IMlinois 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


*Sunbonnet Babies in Holland.’’ By 
Eulalie Osgood Grover. Illustrated in 
color by Bertha Corbett Melcher. Cloth. 
159 pages. Price 50 cents. Rand, Mec- 
Nally & Co., Chicago. 

In this book little children are given 
an opportunity to renew an acquaint- 
anceship which has already proved highly 





' playmate. 


delightful and entertaining. To their 
little readers the merry Sunbonnet Ba- 
bies are entities as real as any living 
Together they have enjoyed 
many games, and have met many new 
experiences with mutual surprise and 
delight. It is this continued association 
from day to day that has made the Sun- 
bonnet Babies dear to the child’s heart. 
And now these same Sunbonnet Babies, 
a year older with their little readers, 
come to lead their friends to Holland, to 
play with the babies of Holland and to 
see and hear the quaint sights and 
sounds of that quaint land. 


“Sacred Scripture in Song and Story,’’ 
“Twilight Thoughts.’’ By Edward Bar- 


ber. Introduction by Dr. James Crutch- 
field. Cloth. 12mo. 158 and 114 pages. 


William & Wilkins Co., Baltimore. 

The first of these books is a collection 
of essays or sermons, prepared by a man 
exceptionally gifted as a writer and ora- 
tor. He has not attempted to make this 
exhaustive or even comprehensive, but 
has chosen a few of the favorite stories 
and some of the most cherished song's, 
hoping that the reader may examine for 
himself the vast body of truth, and is 
“‘sure that he will then regard the Bible 
as a veritable ‘Wonderland of Beauty.’ ’* 
The second book is a volume of his verse 
under the heads of Philosophy, Religion, |! 
Friendship, Love, Humor, Pathos and 
Special Subjects. 


**Principles of Secondary Education.’’ | 
By a Number of Specialists. Edited by 
Paul Monroe, Ph. D. Cloth. 12mo. 790 
pages. $1.90 net. The Macmillan Co., 





New York. 

This is a compilation of sketches upon | 
the various departments of secondary | 
education, written by specialists. The | 
book offers the best conclusions concern- 
ing the best thought and practice in the 
entire field of pedagogy. Of course it is 
largely theoretical and abstract in 
treatment. 


Teachers in the Indian Service 


The United States Civil Service Com- | 
mission invites attention to the oppor- 
tunity for appointment of qualified per- 
sons from the open competitive examina- 
tion for teachers in the Indian Service, 
for both men and women, scheduled to 
be held on April 14-15, 1915. The supply 
of eligibles for this position has not been 
equal to the demand, and qualified per- 
sons are therefore urged to enter this 
examination. ‘Twenty vacancies exist at 
the present time. 

Full information in regard to entrance 
salaries and conditions of employment in 
the Indian Service is contained in the 
Manual of Examinations for the Spring 
of 1915, and full information in regard 
to the scope and character of and re- 
quirements for the examination. This 
examination is open to all citizens of the | 
United States who meet the require- | 
ments. Persons who desire to enter this | 
examination should at once apply for | 
Form 1312 and a copy of the Manual of 
Examinations for the Spring of 1915 to | 
the United States Civil Service Commis- | 
sion, Washington, D. C.; the Secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Board, 
Post Office, Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chicago, Ill., St. Paul, Minn., Seattle, 
Wash., San Francisco, Ca!l.; Custom- 
house, New York, N. Y.; New Orleans, | 
La.; Honolulu, Hawaii; Old Custom- 
house, St. Louis, Mo.; or to the Chair- 
man of the Porto Rican Civil Service 
Commisssion, San Juan, P. R. 





The chief factor in any man’s success 
or failure must be his own character. 
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HOOLS CLASSES Sarap 
WINSHIP&co.MANUFACTURERS 


705-B MASONIC TEMPLE Chicago, Ill. 








Complete First Aid Instructor 


The Johnson's First Aid Chart is the most complete 
First Aid Instruction Chart that has ever been issued. 


It is a handsome work of art in ten colors made from 
anatomical designs which cost over $3000.00. 


The chart is physical, anatomical and practical First 
Aid. All of the important phases of injuries including 
bleeding, fractures, etc., are shown in full colors suitable for 
class room work or for lecturers. 


The back of the chart contains both text matter and 
illustrations in black and white making it a complete guide 
by picture and text for all forms of First Aid work. 


‘This chart can be commended to teachers who may 
use it for instruction purposes or for the practical applica- 
tion of First Aid in emergencies. 


To readers of the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
Johnson's First Aid Chart, complete, will be sent, delivery 


charges paid, for $3.00. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Two Books That Should Be in Every 
home and Schoolroom in the Country 





Poems of Peace and War 


4A Compilation of Soul-Stirring 
Selections From the Best Writers 


OMPILED BY W. J. BEECHER. This new and timely 
book contains the finest collection of Peace and War 
Poems ever assembled. ‘There are about eighty poems in 
the book, selected with an eye as to their quality and senti- 
ment. One hundred and twenty-eight pages, beautifully 
printed on India egg shell paper, aid handsomely bound in 
Verde Onyx Covers with title and cover design in colors. 
The timely and interesting nature of its contents and the 
artistic taste displayed in its production, make it a most 
desirable book to possess. It is alsoa valuable gift book 
for any occasion. ‘This will especially appeal to teachers 
who desire fine books for this purpose at various times. The small price at which 
the book may be had in quantities makes it especially useful for this. If not de- 
sired for gifts, why not make up a club order and secure the dozen rate? Hach 
book has ribbon book-mark and is supplied in neat individual box. 


Price, 25c Per Copy. Five Copies $1.00. $2.20 Per Dozen. 


POEMS WORTH KNOWING 


A Notable Collection of the Choic- 
est and Best Poems Ever Written. 


OMPILED BY GRACE B. FAXON. A book that is 
sure to please both young and old for it contains the 
gems of poctry which are most sought for and which can be 
secured in no other single volume. ‘The work is exactly 
what the title claims—every poem in the book is worthy of 
life-long remembrance, ‘The contents are divided into four 
parts, each part being adapted to readers of different ages, 
“Poems Worth Knowing” is identical in design and appear- 
ance with its companion book “Poems of Peace and War.” | 





Poems of 
Peace and War 

















Poems Worth 


Knowing | 


128 pages printed on India egg shell paper, handsome 
Verde Onyx covers with illuminated title and is put up in 
an attractive box with ribbon book mark. It is a collection 
which will be enjoyed by every lover of real heart poetry. It should be in every 
teacher's library, both for use and for enjoyment. Nothing more appropriate could 
be procured for gifts to pupils or to friends. 
Price, 25c Per Copy. Five Copies $1.00. $2.20 Per Dozen 

Quantity Orders May be Made up Including Both Titles if Desired at Prices Quoted 
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We fee! both glad and sae to day 
nd scarce can hide the risin 

We're gid [or Changes on |'es way 

schoolmates dear 


Yel gad to part from 








in silver, 
to give the latest cull effect. 
through perforations and held by friction, 


must be furnished when you order, 
copy submitted, Write legibly. 





7c wa No less than 12 sold. 
pany order, 
are impossible. 


day of school, 
Don't delay. 








Seibert Printing Co., 


plendid Opportunity For Teachers 


The last day of school affords a splendid opportunity for teachers to leave a good impres- 
sion upon the entire community by giving Seibert Souvenirs to the pupils. 
Souvenir pleases the scholar and gratifies the parents. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 14 


Illustrated herewith is a beautitul product of the printer’s art. 
Vext matter is steel engraved in green, the cover is of heavy, 
size, when folded, 4x6 inches, 


The inside of the souvenir Consists of an eight-page insert, 
of the teacher, school board, scholars, school, district, township, county and state which matter 
We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as per 


An uppropriate poem occupies three pages of the insert. 


If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the first a. This 
adds greatly to the indiv iduality of the souvenir, V 

and address on the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured, 
not wish to use photo, the panel will show a suitable phrase neatly engraved, 


PRICE LIST POSTPAID 


2 without photo, $1.15; additional ones 6c each; 
Enyelopes to match, Sc per doz. 
Stamps or personal checks will be accepted only when other forms of remittance 


lf you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 


You will experience a great deal of satisfaction in having Seibert Souvenirs for the last 

Decide early. Place your order for Souvenir No. 14 today or ask for samples, 
If you are dissatisfied with the souvenirs, your money will be refunded. We 
have been dealing with hundreds of teachers Continuously for years. 


Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio 


A Seibert 


The symbolic design is embossed 
pebbled stock, refolded 
The genuine silk ribbon is drawn 


giving ample space for the name 


rite hame 


We copy any photograph sent us, 
In case you do 


2 with photo, $1.25; additional ones 
Remittance must accom. 


Excelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Serie 





HE volumes. jy 

this Series ay 
varefully edited by 
sapable teachers of 
English. Some haye 
Ne: Biographical Intro. 

DS duction. Notes an 

vo. Outlines for Stud, 
as noted. They ar 
thoroughly adapted 
| for class use and 
| study as needed in various grades, The 
price is given after each book, 

















1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, or al and Written 
OXOTCINEN SUE BUICK. 06 x 0.6450 ce ceres 10¢ 
Courtship of Miles Standish.  Longfel- 
low. Introduction, notes 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell.  Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions and PUMNOR = 5.6 ce eee 10¢c 
Enoch Arden. ‘l’ennyson, Messen ‘il 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and 
ere rare rr rere ye 1c 
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A private work table, providing gas, 
electricity, crossbar, 
ete. One-tenth h. p. 
a slide, which takes up the 


duce avariety of slow 


CLOSED 





LABORATORY 


New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue. 


Instructor’s Desk 


rods for burrette supports, 
motor is mounted on 
slack of the 
belt to the speed reducing gear on the desk 
top. With this gear it is possible to pro- 
and fast speeds suit- 
able 
for 
oper- 


ating 
mechanical rotators, polishing heads, 
toothed wheels, wave, siren and color 


discs, air compressors, 
generators, 
used in a laboratory. 

We meke a full line of School Labora- 
tory Equipment. 

Just ask for Catalog L. 


Sewnuiiced 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 





OPEN 
FOR 
WORK 


cold water, 











magneto electric 
and other small machinery 


EX Co 


Telephone, Chelsea 3909 











sjourd with beautiful red and blue 


about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid 
thirty cents, 
iundreds of times each year, 


Half set No.1 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done, 
Am T Deing Right? 
\ Frownisa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If | Deceive, Whom Do - Cheat? 
(iol Sees Me, 
Phink, 
Do Al the Good You Can and Don't Make a 
Fuss About It, 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - 


See list below, 





SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 

and moral character and are a source of constant ihoppirasions to them, 
vreat work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
ink, whieh gives a pretty effect of the national colors, 
hhey can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them, They are 


You willnever regret) this investment, 


To aid teachers in this 


with colored cords just ready for hanging, 
is done, 

for only fifty cents, Either half set for only 
The mottoes will pay for themselves 


Half No. 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way, 
Do You Kuow It, or Ouly Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day ? 
Ilow Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and Phat Well Done, 
If Ll Deceive My Teacher, Who is Chented 2?’ 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 
Do Rischt. 

There isa Right Way. 
Wrong Ways, 
Think the Prath, Speak the Truth, Net the 

Truth, 


There are Many 


Nashville, Tennesee 

















GOVERNMENT PosiTIONS UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should try the U.S. 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country, during the Spring. The positions to be 
tilled pay from "600 to $1500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay, 

Thoseinterested should write immediately toFranklin 
Institute, Dept-R105.Rochester,N.Y .forscheduleshowing 
oxumination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions available and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will besent free of charge. 








JUNE 22nd 


SUMMER SCHOOL 2 ie"su 





Preparatory Courses, College Courses, Professional 
Courses for Teachers—Beuutiful Campus—Delightful 
Climate—Tuition 812 for non Virginians—fe- 
duced fare, Excursions to Washington, Luray 
Caverns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello, etc. Lor 
illustrated Circular apply, DIRECTOR, 

SUMMER SCHOOL, Virginia, "University 





President Wilson and Boy Scouts | 


President Wilson received the Na- 
tional Council of the Boy 
America and a group of Boy Scouts at 
the White House recently, and again 


showed his deep interest in the; Boy | 


Scout movement and his approval of. it. 
In his address he said: 

Gentlemen: I am sincerely glad to 
have the pleasure of this visit from you, 
and to have an opportunity to express 
my very sincere interest, not only in the 
organization of the Boy Scouts, but in 
the objects that that organization has. 
From all that I know of it, and from all 
that I have been able to observe per- 
sonally, it is an admirable organization, 
devoted to the objects that I myself 
thoroughly believe in. 

There is only one ruie in the world, 
and it applies to all professions, and 
that is, that you are expected to ‘‘make 
good.’’ No excuses are allowed in this 
school of life, and the only way to make 
good is to keep faith. That is the reason 
llike the idea of the Boy Scouts— be- 
cause of their secure notion of being re- 
sponsible to society. They are respon- 
sible to the people who live around them 
—to help maintain the standard of order 
and fidelity upon which the community 
depends. 

You are recruits in the ranks that we 
all stand in, and that is to serve the 
country in some way that will tell, and 
that has nothing particular to do with 
our own personal benefit. The man 


who devotes himself exclusively to the | 3 


development of his own character will 
succeed in nothing except to make of 
himself a prig. But if he devotes him- 
self to helping other people his character 
will not only take care of itself, but it 
will grow to a very noble stature. 

I have always maintained that, in the 
language of manufacture, character is a 
by-product. 
it because you love it for yourself, you’ 
will be an ass. If you disregard the 
consequences to yourself in order to 
serve other people you will make a noble 
gentleman, and that I believe is funda- 
mental and sacred in an organization of 
this sort. 

1 congratulate you for belonging to it 
and hope you will honor it in every way 
by your conduct and allegiance. 





We forget too often that language is 
both a seed sowing and a revelation. 





Special to Subscribers 


Do not fail-to read our special offer on 
page 2 of this issue by the terms of 
which you may obtain the Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans one year, The 
School Century one year, one copy of 
Poems Worth Knowing, and one copy of 
The Teachers’ Practice Book, all for the 
remarkably low price of $1.75. 


Scouts of 


If you set out to develop ° 


| 9 Great Stone Face. = Hawthorne. — Bio- 
| graphical sketch, -<anaanctaaercd notes, 
| questions and outlines ..... 2 <5 0a 
11 Browning’s Poems. Selecte d poems, 
with notes and outlines.... en 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selec -— poems 
with introduction, notes and outlines 
fOr HUUGY oie sss o 5 00eeeseeenennuee 
| 15 Sohrab and Rustum, —" Introdue- 
| tion, notes, outlines ........ os aekaaae 10c 
17 The Children’s Poet. A study of Long- 


fellow’s poetry for children of the pri- 
mary grades, with explanations, linguage 
exereises, outlines, written "and oral 
work, with selecte vd poems. By Lillie 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, 


RDUIDSD Sok 6 Gira Soe oe Se aa. Se SAO 10¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens, 

Complete with nutes .......ccceeees 100 
21 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens, 

Complete with notes 2.4.06. ccccesees 10e 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. Melee. A 


hook of old tales retold for young people, 10e 
Some Water Birds. Inez N. Mckee, De- 
seription and stories, Fourth to Sixth 
OE ES eae eee rine ete : ae 
Hiawatha. Longfellow, ™ ntr wohe tion, 
notes and vocabulary .... oe 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (Allegre, I 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.)  Ndited by 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F, 
Tuley High School, Chicago, Thomas 
(. Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
Michigan, Supervising Editor. Biograph- 
ieal sketch and introduction, Notes 
und questions for study; comments anid 
pronouncing vocabulary .. 0... eee eee Me 


Idylls of the King. (The 
Arthur, Gareth and Tynette, 
and Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
Kdited by Cyrus Lauron Llooper, Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes and 
questions for study, eritical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary ...- Abe 
Silas Marner, Eliot. Biographical 
sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
study on each chapter, critical comments 
and bibliography, making it) the most 
complete edition published for elass 
study, Edited by Tiram 2, Wilson, 
State Normal College, Athens, Ohi, 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Supervising Edi- 


te 
1 


Coming of 
Lancelot 





for, 238 pages, Paper ...ccceeresss 20¢ 
1 Same, in cloth binding .....0.eeees nk 
| PUBLISITED JOINTLY BY 


| 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
| AND 
Hall & MeCreary, 
434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Order From Most Convenient Point 
gl 
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BUY ENTERTAINMENTS 
From “The House That Helps” 


A live concern which handles this 
material as a BUSINESS, not @ 
'f side-line. 

Our new free catalog is ready for 
ou, listing the best in Plays, 
‘| Drills, Action Songs, Speak? vial 
'f Oper rettas and Material for Speci 
Days. Send today. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
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The great 
i 66 ° . 99 
! mimic” of 
the age 





With the accuracy of the camera, the mimeograph 
| reproduces drawings, typewritten and handwritten matter 

at the rate of many thousand duplicates per hour. The 
| new waxless dermatype stencil—‘‘a thin sheet of dark blue paper’ — 
has made the mimeograph a new machine—which does duplicating 
better than it has ever been done before. E-very business institution 
and school now needs the mimeograph—for a thousand uses and 
economies. Get booklet “Ee” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
or New York-—and find out just how the mimeograph can serve 
and save for you. Rotary mimeograph prices range from 


$30 to $160 


ALE OOLOEE POE ALL OLED AEDDELEE PAL POLLLNDD 
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it You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking 


Pictures, You Will Be Interested 
| in This Advertisement. 
| We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
cards liom any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the ortgvinal photo, 


|" VNING PICTURES is a most en- 
[ jovable reercation but is robbed 
othalfits pleasure if one has to 
develop their own films and do the 
other work necessary to secure the 
finished picture, The facilities at the 
command of the amatcour photog. 
rapher do not always permit of first 
class work and consequently the re- 
sults are not all Chat could be desired, 
Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, and it isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us co fill all orders promptly. 


The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable. 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing Spool Films 








Prices for Printing 
Avo Prints Unmounted 


2',x3') or smaller. ................... 
ae Rpie vs x3!5 nee 









Any 6 exposure filMn.....ccceee scree ee ee ceeee eee eneeeeene 10c M4 Aas 2 
Any 10 or 12 exposure filin.....c. cee cee eee eee eaes wld5e Post Cards, from any size fi'm, each......... yp 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
. - Repr —@ “ee, F > 
Bins ONCE Or emtallet....3éc..sséeecse08.seesee00c05 850 pS DUNMORE rom Ane toner 
oan Sahel oe larwer Dine: PULSE DORON vevvsnsescccossssnsssssocssessvesooosenns 50¢ 
Size 314x414 OF Targers...ceeeeeeeeeeeees snpeaukGleeabeet 25¢ Bach Additional Doz. Same Negative....36c 
Plates (any size) eachh............cccccscssecrscecsscooees be Special Rates on Large Orders 


packages securely. Send by 


paes~Nork : Care should be exercised in wrapping 
Place name and address on package, 


parcel post fully prepaying postage, 


ENLARGEMENTS 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making Mulargements from any good nega- 


tive. You would doubtless prize enlargements ofsome of your most valued negatives, They 
can be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below. 

SIA BLACK AND WILITE SEPIA These prices are for Mulargements from original neg- 

UR Geers B00 askekinnn = 40 atives on Bromide paper of the best quality. 

BS K TF socceess 590” cenceeces W 

Bae eMN ES foe gw RY ee hee “Gu When necessary for us to make a negative from a 

sx lo. a Cee wy printor photograph, there isan additions och: inge of 25 

io -x 32 SD! 26 ine 11S cents bo the above prices, 

) 

Y +. ” All Enlargements are mounted on suitable ecard 
hie x 25 mounts of ¢ good quality, undess otherwise ordered, If de- 
lis xm. . 2.50 stied Humounted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
120 x 24 a T° ae ret) are thesame as when mounted, 








Clyde FE. Hulbert, Mgr. Art Dept, F.A. Owen Pub. Co, Dansville, N.Y. 

















Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendents, N. E. A. 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Hducation Association 
met at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 22 to 
27. Vhis, with its various branches and 


allied bodies, brought together three 
thousand and more of the leaders of 
educational work in the country. Tb was 


accounted in its program, attendance 
and general interest one of the best ses 
sions of this body. The fine Music Jfall 
accommodated the general sessions and 
the complimentary concert on Thursdays 
evening, and its annex held the extended 








exhibit of books, equipment and fur 
niture which is getting to be an impor 
tant part of the meeting. Round ‘Table 
discourses by various groups filled in | 
many of the hours and gave opportunity 
for all to hear discussed the particular 
feature desired. 

It would be impossible to mention very 
many of the addresses made. [ix-Presi- 
dent Taft, now Professor Taft, spoke at 
one of the meetings. He evoked laugh- 
ter at the start of his address by saying: 
“Teaching is a great profession. Kvery 
man in the last generation began as a 
teacher. It indicated that he intended 
to be something else, but in order to 
keep body and soul together while pre- 
paring for something else he took it out 
on the* boys and yirls. This and the 
clergy are the two professions which 
cultivate as a necessity the spirit of 
self-restraint. It is better for us in the 
long run, for we are better people be- 
cause we have not larger salaries. We 
understand the value of a dollar and we 
know the advantuve we have in yetting 
it when we velit. bam glad to note 
that some of the gentlemen with large 
fortunes realize that they will make the 
teaching profession, which 1s so impor- 
tant in the development of the com 
munity, better by makings provision for | 
old aye. ‘ | 

“They will make its members better 
teachers if they will not worry their 
lives out with what is going to happen 
to those who are dear to them when the 
bread-winner loses his faculty for teach- 
ing. J believe that there is no better 
profession in which a retired list with a 
sufficient sum to live on is needed than 
the teaching profession. ”’ 

Speaking in regard to vocational edu- 
cation he said: ‘*Mducation that does 
not help to form character misses the 
chief object of it for citizenship, and | 
have a theory that you need a broad 
foundati6n of thorough primary educa- 
tion for every one, waether he is) going 
to bea farmer, a lawyer, a mechanic or 
a minister. | want to surest that you 
may overdo the dividing up of your edu- 
cation clear down to the bottom. 

“You may overdo this) business of 
vocational education unless you have a 
foundation. One of the most humiliating 
things to me is to get a Jetter fram a | 
university student in which he misspell. 
two or three words. ‘That is only an in 
dication that he was not thoroughly 
trained in the primary schools, and that. 
while his head was in the clouds his feet | 
were not on the ground. 

**Among the youths in the common | 
schools, in the private schools, in’ the 
secondary schools and in the colleres— 
as every one of you knows—you find lack 
of respect for authority—a lack of self- 
discipline—a lack of courtesy and polite- 
ness. What does a lack of courtesy and 
politeness mean? Why it means that 
the boy or girl has not been taught the 
democratic principles of respecting the 
rights of others. ”’ 

At one session the subject discussed 
was— ‘Should our Educational System 
Include Activities Whose Special Pur- 
pose is Preparation for War?’’? Supt. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania said: 

‘*‘When the demand is made that mili- 
tarism form an integral part of voca- 
tional training, the teacher’s distraction 
reaches a climax. If she should succeed 
in fulfilling this latest requirement the 
public schools would develop a race of 
Amazons more fierce than the militant 
suffragettes. * * * “The great pow- 
ers of Kurope Shave come to judgment 
and are grinding one another to dust and 
ashes. Their fate should be a warning 
to the American people not to introduce 
and foster amilitarism in the publie 
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Yhe rural, school problem received | 









For optical accuracy 
and practicability--- 


as well as for variety of models and 
for reasonable price—leading edu- 
cational institutions endorse the 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


Besides features of general superiority 
optically and mechanically, these instru 
ments embody many notable elements of 
special interest—the lever fine adjustment, 
the large seamless rubber-covered stage, 
the durable finish. 


Model F 2 (illustrated) has lever fine ad- 


_justment with delicate movement for high 


powers. Curved handle arm allows unusual 
space for object-manipulation. Price $31.50 
Other models from $18 up—simple 
microscopes from $2.50 up. 
Special terms to Educational institutions. 


Write for our descriptive catalog fully 
illustrated, Sent on request, 


Rausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 

407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Leading makers in America of Photographic Lenses, Micro- 
scopes and other high-grade optical products. 

-rojection Lanterns, (Balopticons). 








Teachers Attention! 


Tnerease your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH, ie “pro 
duced from peneil, pemorty pe 
writer. Envaluable for making 
out readings lessons, seat work, 
busy work examination papers. 
Whalpes, sewing cards, ete e 
have the best propesition eyet 
made to teaehers. Our Specil 
Offer and samples of work will 
convinee Sou immediately. 


Price $1 00 and upward, 


Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Wanted 10000 Teachers 


To test ‘‘The Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 
“It is simple and definite’ and the results 
are WONDERFUL. Read ‘Modern Methods 
of Teaching Primary Reading” in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans for Sept. 1914. 
For free information address 


G. W. LEWIS, 


1806 St. Lawrence Avenue, C hicago, Ill. 
Also AR‘THUR F. BIRD, London, 22 Bedford Street, 
Strand. 


FREE! 


Samples of the 
new Johnston 
Desk Outline 
or Base Maps. 






































The Johnston maps have points of merit 
not to be found in other series. The sample 


will tll. CLIP THE COUPON. — 
A.J. NYSTROM & GO., (3) 623 S, Wabash Ave» Chicatt> 


Send me free samples of the wen SD hiastow Lies 
fine Maps asudvertissd a the Normal Jus pect 


NUT) an ee a ern a re er ae 


Town and State 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


Copyrighted aud Trade Mark) 
the Regents of N.Y. 
past 1d \ears as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. THIGH sc One | and for 
TEACHERS CERTIFICATE 
Theonly books up te date, as a he W Ques- 
tions are added alter each examination. 
Phe questions are Raat an Inv Ht mals ae 


The questions asked b 
State for the 


the books SUPTABLE FOR CLASS USI 
with the BATE EF NA MINATION Pa. 
PERS at the end of the book 

Used for review work in ne arly every 


school in N.Y. State aud iv the best schools 
jnevery statein the Uuton. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


ose ouearte in preparing lor REGENTS’, 
TEA 7] eee a oe vic 1D EX: 
AMINA He 
mine vane Answer Booksin 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawi ing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. ore? 





ith Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr. Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 
Price 25c each; for class use 20c each poste 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net, 
Withau order tor a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an auswer book tree. 
ae Lelus send vou a docen or more of cach 
You can veturnany 
the others when 
well cost your pupils only 


kind for your school, 
notwanted and vemit for 


disposed of. They 


about iSe cach and thev are jeorth more 
than this to anvone sitdying these subjects, 
Adare all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














A New Mental Arithmetic 


hy €, 5, PALMER, BLL, Principal of the Angola High Sehool, 
PALMER'S MENTAL AREPHMETIO Las been compiled to 
mectthe need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and cishth wrades, Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of me ntal tests in any ex. 
aminations. ‘Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable e xumplos 
to supplement their regular classwork, It contains 
most of the mental Gxamples given in the New York 
urade ¢ xaminations during sthe past five years; also many 
tuken — spec tests given by district superinten- 
dents and se hool i an ctorsto determine the efficiene 
of different classes. Jt contains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions for both stude nts and teacher. It 
willarouse interest and enthusiasm in thedullest classes, 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 

Price, single copy 20 cents 

Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed trom: day 
lo day, What to have pupils do, What questions to 
ask, What auswers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers ouly, the pupils being 
provided with models which can he ’ bre pared by the 
teacher and pupils trom directions given inthe book, 
Teachers are also enabled to pu an OCXatiibation in 
Drawing by studying this book. The hook is sub 
stantially Hound and contains 120 diagrams aud ilus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid, 

Ker We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, With questions atthe bottom of each pase for 
the use of teachers pre Peggy for ey aminations 
Price of the complete book, paid, bo cents. Ad 
dress, W, HAZLE TON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N N.Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a 
the standin of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year. Ouecardatiswers for one pupil a 
Whole year. Vhey are arranged jor the signature of 
the parents each mouth.  Sizeot each TaXd inehes 

"rice 10e per dozen; %doz. oe. Send le for) sat nypile 
oz. and address, W. ee TON SMITH, 117 
Seneca Seneca St., Buffalo, N. ¥ ° 


Seat work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series 
By Euizsxscrn Merrick Kxirr, b. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHE 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
4 MISCE LLANOL JS SHEETS 
man DRAWING SHEETS 
ze of m4 3!ox5—Colored, Iustrated with full di- 


rections for using 
retin or using each sect, and adapted to all grade 


Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


fiv To introduce this work we will send the 
ve complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
4 cents j in stamps. 


One From Many. 
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Keep y 


‘The Busy Ww 


Read 1m ork Series are just what people want. 
e 400 fets, 100 of a 1 & 6 

e of a kind. The series are just 

Tcellent ang Is shall do some 


v splendid work for — 
jelltag them iy Tow, ” t Blinks 


117 


HAZLETON SHITH, 
AZLETON SIMI 
Seneca fi" Buitare Ne Y. 


| and Omaha, Nebraska, were the 


-are covered in their 











1 As aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, 
and Picture Study, use 


‘The Perry Pictures 


They cost only 


One Cent Each 














Minute Man at Concord 


Bridge, Massachusetts 


Order BIRD PICTURES in Natural Colors {2 NOW 


Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 


Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 colored birds and a very brief description of cach. 





Every child should know these pictures 
Smaller Half Cent Size. 3 by 3/4. Larger Seven Cent Size, 10 by 12. 


.* In April send 5 two-cent stamps for our New 64 page Catalogue contain- 


in natural colors 


'The Perry Pictures Company, 


ing 1600 miniature illustrations, a one cent picture, a two cent picture, a bird picture 
and an [xtra Size picture on paper 9 by 12. 


FOR 25 OR MORE. 
Postpaid. Size 5% by 8. 


Size 7x 9 


Box 13, 





13 


Geography, 





Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration 


Why not hang one new beautiful picture in your 
schoolroom NOW so that your pupils can enjoy 
it all the rest of the school year—and hundreds 
of other pupils for many years to come ? 


Only 75 cents for a choice picture, on paper 22x28. 


sen Send for The Mill, End of Day, The Shepherd. 
The Gleaners, Can't You Talk’, Angelus, Baby 

stuars, Sistine Madonna, or Sir Galahad, 

Ve ur pupils could earn sever: al of these pie tures for your 

schoolroom by selling our Dxtra Size (Geent size, Wal. 

pictures in the community, “Hew !" write for partic ualurs, 


Malden, Mass. 





much attention. Frank W. Miller of 
Ohio, Superintendent Public Instruction, 


said regarding the rural school problem 
that the greatest opposition to improve- 
ment is the tradition among farmers 
that. what was good enough for their 
fathers and grandfathers was good 
enough for the children. ‘The farmer 
is willing to discard old farm implements 
for new-fangled ones, and should be 
equally eager to get new ideas regarding 
education. The great curse of the farm, 
‘is loneliness.’ I was told by the head 
of an insane asylum that 67 per cent of 
the women in the asylums of this state 
came from the country. Loneliness is 
one reason why boys and girls‘leave the 
farm and go to the city for amusement. 

‘Superintendents and teachers should 
provide social entertainments and other 
social affairs and form literary clubs. 
The schools should have courses in tink- 
ering for the boys. Every country girl 
should be taught domestic science. Farm- 
ers should be taught to protect them- 
selves from exploitation by wheat brok- 
ers and should take a course in school 
themselves. The cure for the present 
condition of the country is to have the 
farm boys and girls become teachers.’’ 
Mr. Miller said it was difficult for 
teachers to find boarding places, and he 
knew one Ohio school ma’am who lived 
in a little house on wheels. 

Defective chlidren, illiteracy, sanita- 
tion, compulsory education, were dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of knowledge, 
as well as the teaching of regular school 
subjects. 

Morris P. Shawkey, Charleston, W. Va., 
State Superintendent of Schools, was 
chosen president of the Department of 
Superintendence and KE. ©. Warriner, 
Superintendent of Schools at Saginaw, 
Mich., Secretary. 

Lester S. Ivins, Lebanon, 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
vas chosen President of the National 
Association of State Supervisors and In- 
spectors of Rural Schools. 

Detroit. was chosen as the place for 
the 1916 meeting, Palm Beach, Florida, 
princi- 


Ohio, State 
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250,000 Educational Pictures 


This is what is offered by Underwood 
& Underwood in their system of visual 
instruction for the schoolroom. ‘Their 
negatives are from all over the world, 
and they are arranged and classified for 
classroom use. Twenty-five’ subjects 
classification, and 
every 
value 
send 


by the cross-index device nearly 
stenograph or slide has teaching 
in more than one subject. They 
out a free booklet explaining their great 
work. Send for it. See page 63. 
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faithfully can never be sufficiently re- 
warded or paid in money.’”’ 
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The respective departments are nuder the SUPERVISION of EXPERTS. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Dislogues, Kecitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 


logues, Operettas, Music si iioeen Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Hlustrated Songs, Panis mimo Songs, Shadow 













Plays, Tableanx, Pantomimes, Special Entertainment for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
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W hat aie the dear ones who are looking to you for support ? 
IIow Jong can your savings withst: and such a siege ? 

Dow t face this danger alone and helpless, 
the National Organization for Teachers, and you will be paid 
$50 a month when you are sick, injured or quarantined ; 
$1000 to $2000 for accidental death, and many other 
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cloth, and put up in substantial cloth covered box, having hinged top and hinged drop front, as 
shown in illustration, ‘The library is accompanied by a record bool: (64 payes with limp gage 
cloth covers} to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of books drawn and returned | 
by the pupils. In this book there is a separate page for the name of each pupil thereby enabling 
the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books cach one has read and to make suyerestions 
be most valuable to the pupil, Many limes, also, this individual 


A SET of one hundred books, selected from the Instructor Literature Series, bound in limp WW 


for further reading which will 


record will enable the teacher to inspire those who are backward in this line by comparing their 
record with others and in some cases to apply needed restraint to the few who are prone to read 


The Instructor School Library No. 1 


100 Volumes in Limp Cloth--$10.00 Z 


tuo hastily and in a merely superficial manner, 


This unique Jittle library affords the greatest variety of good literature ina substantial form 
ever offered to the schools of this country at a popular price. These books, selected from the 
nearly 300 titles constituting: the Instructor Literature Series, represent what are regarded as_ the 
titles best adapted to general reading by pupils. | ‘The Instructor Literature Serics is endorsed 
by State, County and City Superintendents generally and is in use in thousands of 
schools throughout the country. You ean place these books in your schools with  ab- 
solute assurance that you are not only securing: the best from this serics but the best 


obtainable at a moderate price. 


[t is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can be more easily induced to read 
several small books than one large one ; that through reading these small books the habit 
of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated ; that by devoting - To se en le 
such time as is available to reading these small books a much wider range of information te 


will be obtained than by devoting the same time to reading large books, 


The One Hundred Titles Comprising the Instructor School Library No. 1. 


38 “Adventures of a Brownie (2) 


109 ‘Gifts of the Forest (6) 


DS ‘Adventures of a Little Waterdrop 161 *Gold Buy, The (8) 
180 ‘Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of (5) | 211 “Golden Fleece, The (6) 
201 “Alice’s First Adventures in Wonder 9 ‘Golden Touch, The ()) 


laud (1) 


34 *Goody Two Shoes (©) 


202 “Alice’s Further Adventures in Won 20 ¥Great Stone Face, The (7) 


derland (1) 
2 § Boone, Daniel, Story of (1) 


oY *Boston Tea Party, Story of ©) 


72 “Bow Wow and Mew Mew (2) 
200 *Child of Urbino (5) 

52 *Child’s Garden of Verses (2) 
75 *Coal, Story of (4) 

54 *Columbus, Story of (3) 

77 *Cotton, Story of (1) 

183 *Dog of Flanders, A (5) 

27 *Bleven Fables from Aesop (1) 


17 *Greck Myths (€) 

186 *Heroes from King Arthur (>) 
160 ‘Heroes of the Revolution (6) 
56 ‘Indian Children Tales (41) 

29 ‘Indian Myths (1) 

199 ‘Jackanapes (5) 

37 ‘Jack and the Beanstalk (2) 
95 ‘Japanese Myths and Legends (1) 
192 ‘Jean Valjean, Story of (7) 
182 ‘Joan of Arc, Story of (1) 
117 *King Arthur, Story of (7) 


205 *Byes and No Eycs and the Three 8 ‘King of the Golden River (5) 


Giants (4) 
6 ‘Fairy Stories of the Moon (1) 
$1 ‘Famous Early Americans (3) 
179 *Flag, Story of the (5) 
217 “Florence Nightingale, Story cf 
73 *Four Great Musicians (6) 
52 *Franklin, Story of (3) 


165 *Gemila, the Child of the Desert (3) 
The numbers before the tithes refer 


31 “Kitty Mittens and Her Friends (1) 
172 *Labu the Little Lake Dweller (1) 
12 ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow (6) 

177 “Legends of the Rhineland (3) 

(5) 209 *Lewis and Clark Expedition (6) 
287 *Life in Colonial Days (5) 

128 “Lincoln, Speeches of (8) 

‘Lincoln, Story of (4) 


o 
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161 ‘Little Brown Baby (5) 22 *Rab and His Friends (6) 
79 *Little New England Viking, A (4) 50 *Reynard the Fox (3) 
36 *Little Red Riding Hood (2) 250 *Rhyme and Jingle Reader (1) 
166 ‘Louise of the Rhine (3) 11 *Rip Van Winkle (6) 
248 +*Makers of European Iistory (14) 212 *Robin Mood, Story of (5) 
1149 *Man Without a Country, The (7) 67 *Robinson Crusoe, Story of (3) 
106 ‘Mexico, Story of (5) 95 %Silk, Story of (5) 
2h tMiraculous Pitcher, The (6) 286 Slavery, Story of (6) 
101 *Mother Goose Reader (1) | J416 *Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
188 ‘Napoleon, Story of (6) (3) 
18 i Nature Myths (3) | 189 Stories of Heroism (6) 
181 ‘Nurnberg Stove, The (5) | 283 *Stories of Time (5) 
116 *Old English Heroes (6) 181 *Stories of the Stars (4) 
251 *Oregon Trail, The (7) 242 *Story of the Aeneid (7) 
227 Our Animal Friends (3) 284 *Story of Little Nell (6) 
285 “Panama and the Canal, Story of (6) 241 *Story of the Iliad (7) 
32 *Patriotic Stories (1) 30 *Sunbeam, Story of a (1) 
136 *Peeps into Bird Nooks, I. (4) 216 *Tales from Shakespeare (7) 
139 “Peeps into Bird Nooks, II. (5) 173 *Tara of the Tents (4) 
122 “Died Piper of Hamelin, The (6) 247 'The Chinese and Their Country (6) 
| 21 ‘Pilgrims, Story of the (3) 24 *Three Golden Apples (6) 
| 233 *Poems Worth Knowing, I. (3) 171 *Tolmi of the Tree-Tops (4) ’ 
254 “Poems Worth Knowing, II. (5) 41 *Washington, Story of (3) 
235 *Poems Worth Knowing, III. (7) 216 *What I Saw in Japan (6) 
236 *Poems Worth Kuowing, IV. (8) 224 *William Tell, Story of (6) 
46 *Puss in Boots and Cinderella (3) 40 *Wings and Stings (2) 


to the Instructor Literature Series from whieh the books are taken. ‘The numbers following the tithes indicate the grading, 


Let Your Pupils Get This Library For Your School 


Our Plan is Easy—Read Carefully 
We will send to any teacher, on request, and without any expense whatever 
100 *‘Library Buttons” on whichis printed **For Our School Library.” 
These are to be distributed among your pupils who will have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of them at ten cents each to their parents and friends, 


Send the proceeds ($10.00) to us and we will immediately for- 

ward to you, transportation charges prepaid, the 100 volume In- 
structor School Library described above, 

Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly 

. %. to your pupils and tell them that they can help you to 

> secure this valuable little library of intéresting and in- 


S, structive books 
» 


buttons. You will be surprised at the eagerness 
fe with which they will undertake the work, and 
COUPON — .. before you realize it, the necessary money will 
——_ t be in your hands, 
2 Everyone in the community will want to 
be indentified with this most commendable | Button. ‘Tho Jetters are] from the period when the Sun alone was relied upon, when noon was the 
Tee eden tL “sixth hour’? and no attempt made to closely reckon time at night. Finally 
very neat and attractive] by long and careful study the Egyptians began ‘telling time’’ by the Stars 


GENTLEMEN 


= 
Popularity and Helpfulness 
Wherever children have had access to these books they have eagerly read title 
after lille, easily reading twoor three volumes a week and thereby gaining much 
information regarding several subjects. These little books are concise, rich in infor- 
mation, entertaining, and many of them fascinating. 
An examination of the list of titles will at once convince you of the great 





by merely selling the 100 








variety of matter supplied. — It will be noticed that while there is a reason- 
able amount of merely pastime reading the greater part is informational. 

The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally 
as well suited to the grade above and below as to the one in which it is 
assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and 
fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most 
part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above. **The Story of 
Time,” assigned to the 6th grade, isas well suited to 5th, 7th and 8th 
grades; and this title as well as many others could be read with interest 
and profit by high school pupils and even the teachers. It tells in a few 


The Saar sighs ae A ce S ‘ . 
Phi ge FB stl pages, briefly yet interestingly, how time has been reckoned for centuries— 





as well as by the Sun and then came the 24 hours of our present day. 





Vlease send me by. @ school enterprise and no one will hesitate 
return muil the 100 % to pay the small amount necessary to ! 
Library Buttons to be procure the button which will asso- [EPESSEEBSS: 
sold by my pupils at Ten % ciate them with the movement, 
Cents Each aud the proceeds ~% If your school is in a rural district 
sent to you in full payment of SS where it might be impossible to sell the 


The 100 Volume Instructor 
School Library, (le transportation 
charges on which will be prepaid, 


There arc,.......+. pupils in my school, 
MMOD hebssuebbhsdbaeseseseenasuoes ss00es 
DED, ckaneyeebseeyeesecsnecessecee Stale... 
Bice TE. BR. NO. cc cecncicvicsccecccccveces eres 


My required number of buttons and if you 
% are interested in securing the Li- 
ey brary we shall be pleased to sug- 
Se gest other ways and means by 
S my which youcan raise the neces- 
te “~y sary funds. Do not_hesi- 
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Later came ‘Shadow Time” in which the Sun-dial is used; then the 
“‘Water-clocks,” ‘‘Candles,”’ ‘‘Bells’? and ‘‘Sand Glasses,” and finally Clocks and 
Watches, The closing chapters treat of ‘‘Standard ‘Time’? and ‘‘The Calendar.” 
This is a most interesting title, fascinating to the last line, and brimful of informa- 
tion, and yet no more so than other titles of an informational nature. No one can 
read **The Story of Time’? without wanting to read other titles and the habit will 
quickly be acquired and the books read as no others in your library ever have been. 

You will surely want this Library for your school and your pupils will be eager 
to help secure it. Give them the opportunity by signing and returning to Us at 
once the coupon which appears in the corner of this advertisement. 
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Magnify Your Office! 


Just as, years ago, Mrs. Wiggin took up her pen in 
behalf of the children of the San Francisco slums, so 
again has the impulse moved her to give a message. 
The following article ts an expression of her conclu- 
sions after a series of visits to various schoolrooms. 
We are proud to give our readers this wonderfully 
a woman whose _ writings 
have swayed thousands. The impress of Mrs. Wiggin’s 
delightful personality is found in every sentence. Read 
the article not once but many times and take it up 


THE EDITORS. 


vitalizing message from 


again and again and read it. 


HE school year is almost fin- 
ished. To some of you it has 
been a first expericnce 
and you have been try- 
ing to make the chil- 
dren ‘‘mensure up’ 
to what you fondly expected of them, 
trying to use your own imperfectly 

assimilated knowledge and failing 
ignominiously. At home, at night, 
you wonder Cat least if you are good 
for anything you wonder!) if at any 
moment you have touched the highest 
in the children, or whether you h:ave 

surrendered to a dull, lifeless routine 
of books and pencils and blackboards 
and parrot-memorizing. 

One of the first things to remember 
in these early teaching days is that 
you are not dealing with scholars but 
with children. As Colonel Parker 
used to say: ‘‘The whole boy gocs to 
school.’”? The sixty or seventy little 
human beings who crowd your ¢lass- 
room are something more than pupils 
to be graded, classified, numbercd, 
examined, marked and promoted, 
they are budding men and women — 
future citizens; and whatever they 
may or may not learn under your 
guidance, it is to the last degree im- 
portant that they should arrive at 
some understanding of life.. There 
are involved in your day’s work 
other issues than the multiplication 
table, the agreement of verbs with 
their subjects, the height of Mount 
Hood and the length of the Missis- 
Sippi River, 

It is necessary that the children 
should be able to ‘‘bound’’ the States 
of the Union, conjugate verbs and 





A Letter to Young Teachers 


BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


grapple with fractions, but there are other 


kinds of knowledge, eracious, softening, re- 
finine, elevating, stimulating, that add 
greatly to the charm and zest of life, although 
they are never mentioned in) examination 
papers. Among them are good manners, 
gentle speech, a smiling face, ready accept- 
ance of the desires of the majority, con- 


sideration for older persons, kindness — to 
younger ones, capacity for co-operation and 


for honorable comradeship, delight in truth, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Who, Through Her Wonderful Stories, is Known and 
Loved by Every School Child in the United States 


glad acceptance of the superior gifts of others 
When put into the common stock, —it 
traits of character which make people pleas- 
ant to live with, in family, village, town or 
city; which make them useful in any sphere 
to which they are destined in the future. The 
school that develops these qualities while it 


is these 


teaches the three ancient and honorable R’s 
is serving the State and the nation; if it neg- 
lécts them it is false to its greatest respon- 
sibility, 

Does all this seem a trifle vague 
and visionary? I hope not, but there 
are various little suggestions that 
may blaze the way to a more practi- 
eal understanding of this kind of 
teaching, and every single one of 
them presupposes that you mean to 
Le an artist in your work— mean to 
magnify your office in every possible 
wily. 

The utmost we can do for a child is 
to start him on the way of doing 
thines for himself. 

We must draw parents the 
scheme of things; depend upon them, 
win them somehow, lest all we do in 
school be undone at home. 

We must take up every task and 
exercise and play as if it had some 
bearing on life and character—as it 
has, if we have eyes to see. 

We must remember to cherish every 
spark of individuality, every trace of 
originality in the child. The creative 
impulse,the impulse to adapt and 
change the thing or idea, to stamp 
himself upon it, this is the most pre- 
cious thing God has given him. The 
difference between A and B, X and 
%, you and me, her and him,—in that 
difference lies the only reason for our 
being here at all,—then preserve it at 
all hazards. 

We must realize our relation to the 
community and to the State, and 
develop the citizen-virtues in ourselves 
and in the children as we go along. 
None: of these things need special 
‘‘neriods;’’ they can all be taught 
by the way, and between the lines 


into 








o! arithmetie and geography and reading. 
Don’t teach as though you thought memory 

the hivhest faculty, for it is about the lowest. 
Cultivate observation and, most of all, imuagi- 
nation. That is the saving quality, the pre- 
cious, inestimable thing that gives us wings 
and lifts us from glory to glory. Hold on to 
every spark of your own; cherish it; nourish 
it; fan every spark in the child. The next 
teacher after you may not be able to give one- 
tenth of one per cent on it in an examination; 
the school committee may never ask how you 
rank in developing’ imagination, as they in- 
cuire if you keep good order and are expert 
in mathematics,—but never mind, the world 
pays differently; it will mark a person with 
imagination a hundred per cent and a notable 
algebra scholar about two and a half! Good 
scholars ? We have enough of them, heaven 
knows! What we need in the world is more 
human beings who realize that they are made 
in the divine image; who transform every- 
thing they touch and give it a new color, a 
new shape, a new grace; who see beauty in 
common things and are able to create it in 
little, or in great ways; for it shows, thank 
(jod, in housework and cooking and gardening: 
and teaching and dressing and sewing, just 
as it does in the painting of pictures, model- 
ling in clay or writing of poems. It is the 
sense of beauty that makes life lovelier, 
fuller, deeper; that transforms the earth 
from a dull, back-yard sort of thing into a 
wide, rich, garden space. 

“Warth’s crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God, 

But only he who sees, takes off his shoes; 


, 


The rest sit round it and pick blackberries. ’ 


After all we don’t care so much what a man 
knows; we care what he is, what he sees, 
feels, expresses; how much he is capable of 
loving, bearing, helping. 

This view of teaching makes a good deal of 
work, yousay. Yes, so much that I could 
almost be sorry for you, save that I know you 
will some day ‘‘count it all joy,’’ for that is 
the way we are made! We are all the chil- 
dren of God and bear marks of our inheri- 
tance. When we are good we are the wise 
children of God; when we do wrong we are 
the foolish children, that is all, and I can put 
the profession of teaching on no lower plane 
than to say it isa consecrated work you are 


‘ 
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doing. You need not be a professor of re- 
ligion; you may not be Baptist, Catholic, 
Presbyterian,—-your belief is your private 
‘alfair,—but unless a teacher has some vague 
vision of God as Creator and Inspirer of man- 
kind, some belief in the Great Teacher as pat- 
tern and example, she ought to take her hat 
and coat and walk out of her schoolroom. 
People say it does not make so much differ- 
ence what you believe, it is what you are that 
counts. Ah, yes! but what you believe condi- 
lions what you are, 

Live in the deeps of yourself, not in the 
shallows. You are conducting a spiritual ex- 
periment station every day of your school life 
—that is what you are doing! Believe it then, 
and magnify your office! 

I might as well go on record here and now 
as one who does not believe in accepting se- 
renely and without protest, mental, physical, 
and especially spiritual deficiencies, as if they 
had to be! There is no excuse for stupidity 
and dullness and inefficiency beyond a certain 
point. Exactly what we are to do with the 
human beings who are so weak in will that 
they have no desire to grow is not very clear, 
since the treatment would differ in each case, 
but I am concerned now with people who are 
at least dimly conscious of their limitations. 

How often we hear a woman making: blithe 
apologies for an unfinished self:-—‘‘T never 
could make light bread!’ ‘‘ Housekeeping: 
isn’t my forte.’’ ‘‘My babies never mind me, 
somehow!’ ‘I’m no hand at figures.’’ ‘‘My 
fingers are all thumbs.’’ ‘‘I couldn’t possibly 
learn to play accompaniments for the children; 
I’ve no musical talent,’’ and so on, and so on, 
ad infinitum. Any of these individual limi- 
tations can be made good by a little determi- 
nation and industry. The only impossible 
woman is the one who never realizes her stu- 
pidities and therefore cannot correct them. 
There is no conspiracy to deprive you of any 
number of modest gifts within the reach of 
all aspiring human creatures; there are no 
barriers between you and complete efficiency 
in many fields of effort. 

Some of the glorious thing's in the universe 
are fortunately the property of all who seek 
and claim them. We can all do, elp, be, 
suffer, achieve, in some degree. You cannot 
be a Michael Angelo, a Demosthenes, a Rosa 
Bonheur, a Paderewski at will, but neither 


Ghe Geacher’s Prayer 


By Alice “A. Clark 
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need you be acolorless, flabby, feeble, scatter 
brained, helter-skelter-minded woman, if you 
have within you a single germ of desire to 
vrow. You have eyes, ears, a mind and 
heart,---four avenues to the potential You! 

It’s like a Christmas box—the inside of us! 
You can always find another package if yoy 
put your hand in deep enough, and ‘‘ fee] 
’round.’’ Dip lower down in yourself and see 
what you get. God’s ideal is not the making 
of duplicates, Iam very sure of that! TI ¢an 
almost imagine a Creator looking down on a 
woman exultingly, as if He were thinking: 
‘“‘T made her in the beginning but she hag 
created herself afresh at every step of her 
life journey. She is not the thing I made at 
first, she is all new, gloriously wel’ 

Professor Henri Bere'son says: ‘* Evolution 

* * isthe life process of a conscious force 
endowed with creative possibilities which are 
continuously exercised. It is this creative 
force which is the source of the variety of the 
forms of life. The full meaning of creative 
evolution is grasped when contrasted with the 
mechanistic idea of the universe at the basis 
of science. Mechanism rejects creation at any 
point of the evolutionary process. Hyvery new 
development is but a rearrangement and are- 
combination of pre-existing elements. Noth- 
ing could be more radically opposed to this 
conception than the idea of creative evolution 
' which makes for spiritual expansion 
and joyfulendeavor. The greatest and grand- 
est creations are possible and the world may 
become what it can make of itself.’’ 

This is no less true of personality, 

“The route we pursue,’’ says Professor 
Jergson, “‘is strewn with the remains of all 
that we began to be, of all that we might have 
been. We are what we make ourselves to be, 
and our actions determine our cnaracter, 
There is creation of personality, just as there 
is creative evolution in the universe.’’ 

Our ultimate business is the search for the 
eternal beauty in each human being. [t isal- 
ways there, though the pessimists only see it 
now and then. Dr. Felix Adler, | remember, 
calls this ‘‘releasing the God’’ in ourselves. 
That is a big phrase, no doubt, but going to 
your chosen work every day strengthened, up- 
lifted, inspired by such a phrase, gives you 
added power, and your task added dignity. 
Magnify your office! 


FATHER, Thou hast permitted me to shape my education for a wonderful life; Thou hast given 
unto my teaching this class of impressionable children; 
O Father, help me to realize that my personality is greater than my skill, and that all the things they 
learn from this little stack of books are as nothing compared to what they discover in the tones of my 


voice, and in the manifold acts which I perform before them every day. 


When they gaze into my eyes with 


comprehension clarified with innocence, may they never behold anything impure, dishonest, or unjust. 
Let me be firm, O Father, in the maintenance of my decrees, and give me wisdom in the penalties I inflict. 
May I never wake to a day when the thoughtless voices of childhood irritate me; when I look upon their 
faces grudgingly; instead, I pray Thee, let me rise each morning with a pleasant zest for the routine of the 
day, and with the feeling that I chose my life work happily and wisely. 
If one of these little ones rouses a deeper love in my heart than the rest, grant that I may not exhibit the 


selfishness of favoritism. 


When the last class has said good-by, and I too have learned my last lesson in the schoolroom, may I feel 
that inward comfort which comes from having done one’s best, so that no word of praise nor hint of blame will 
elate or depress me. Even s0, shall I help to build the characters. of these little ones, and thus shall I make my 


awn soul. Amen. 
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Self-Expression Through Posture Drills and Dancing 


Correlating Language and Literature of the Month with Music and Rhythmic Movements 


BY HARRIET S. 


Geography or Nainre Lesson— 

1. Definition of some or all of the follow- 
ing: Vapor, dew, rain, frost, snow, hail, ice 
and steam. 

9. Life-story of a raindrop: 

Raindrop, 

Rill, 

Creek, 

River (name of river), 
Larger river (name), 
Sea, gulf or bay, 





Figure I 


Ocean, 
Vapor, 
Cloud, 
Raindrop, ete. 





3. Clouds: Conversation or obser- 
vation lesson for interest only. 
4, Rainbow: Observation 

when possible. 

Teach colors of spectrum by plac- 
ing a glass prism in the sun, and ex- 
plain that the sunlight falling upon 
round drops of rain is separated into 
the colors of which it is composed 
justas it was by the prism. Rain- 
bows occur only during sunny show- 
ers. Colors of the spectrum in order 
are: Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet. 

Poem Study: Shelley’s ‘‘The Cloud’? (first, 
second and last verses.) Wordsworth’s ‘‘My 
Heart Leaps Up.’’ 

(“The Cloud’? and ‘My Heart Leaps Up’’ 
should be studied in correlation with numbers 
sand 4 of the outline. ) 

Poems for reading should be selected from 
regular textbooks and should be descriptive 
of rain, flowing water as ‘The Brook,’’ by 
Tennyson; ‘The Fountain,’? by James Rus- 
sell Lowell; and ‘Before the Rain’? and 
“After the Rain,’? by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Sea pictures and poems are appropriate 
after a study of forms of water, as ‘The Sea’ 
by Bryan W. Procter,’? ““A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea,” ‘The Sandpiper’’ and. ‘Sail 
On.” Prose selections that are related to any 
of the topics discussed in the outline should 
be read at this time rather than in their ree- 
war place if they explain or add to the inter- 
est of any part of the lessons. 


lesson 


WARDELL, 


POSTURE DRILLS AND EXERCISES 


Children play ‘‘ Follow your Leader’’ around 
room or yard by repeating the arm movements 
and steps of the child appointed to be leader. 

1. Children stand in rows. 

On counts 1 and 2 raise arms forward up- 
ward with the palms outward. Stretch fin- 
gers and arms as far as possible. 

2. On counts 3 and 4 raise heels and stretch 
fingers as if reaching. 

3. On counts 5 and 6 lower heels. 

4. On counts 6 and 7 lower 
arms forward to sides. 

5, Stand firmly with feet 
about apart. 
Cross-step right foot over left 
and place it as far back as 
possible. Rise on the 
and whirl quickly around self 
in one movement. Replace 
foot. 

6. Repeat the exercise, this 
time erossine left foot over 
right. Vary this exercise by 


eight inches 


toes 


placing hands on hips, by 
folding the hands in front or 
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Figure Il 


in rear, and by stretching the 
arms straight out in front. 
Continue this exercise until 
the children can whirl around 
themselves without catching: 
at anything for support. 

7. Children face open win- 
dows and practice deep 
breathing by taking a slow, 
deep breath and saying 00, ah, 
oh, Jong) a, ong) e, softly, 
while exhaling breath. Vary 
this drill by twisting the head 
as far to the right or to the 
left as possible, or by raising 
and lowering the heels while exhaling. 

8. Select a group of children to go to the 
front of the room and show the class original 
gestures for the first stanza of ‘The Brook’’ 
by Tennyson, or ‘‘The Song of the Brook,’’ 
by Riley, as read by the teacher. Choose 
another group for the second stanza and so 
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on to the end. Any other good action poem 
may be used if familiar to the children. This 
exercise can be made into an interesting game 
for any poem work after the children feel free 
enough to act naturally. 


DANCE OF APRIL RAINDROPS 


If costumes are desired for this dance, 
make Mother Hubbard dresses of light gray 
cheesecloth for the girls, and suits of paper 
muslin for the boys. 

Play any quick march lightly and just loudly 
enough to serve asa guide for the dancing. 
The music and dance will have to be fitted 
together by making the movements of the 
dance fit the measures of the music, or by 
omitting or adding to some parts of the music. 
This is not so hard as it seems after you have 
chosen thesmusic. If the first movement is 
continued until a good stopping place in the 
music is reached, and the second movement 
taken up and continued in the same way, the 
adjustment of dance to music will seem easy 
after a little practice. Repeat music as often 
as necessary. 

Raindrops enter from both sides of stage 
or room, running very lightly, and moving: 
arms up and down in time to music. 
Strong humming of the tune either 
off stage or by the dancers makes a 
good ‘‘rainy’’ effect. Both lines 
meet at center, pass to front, sep- 
arate, and go across front, down 
sides, and across back, forming two 
large squares. 

1. Continue running around square 
on toes till original piace is reached. 
Turn all corners of square sharply. 

- 2. Dance around self in place for 
four or more measures, 

3. All face in toward center of 
square and clap hands on the first 
beat in each measure, or on the first 
and third beats as preferred. 





Figure Ill 


A. Repeat movement 2, going in the op- 
posite direction. 

5. Face in toward center of the square and 
stamp lightly on first, or first and third beats 
in each measure. 

6. Run around square in opposite direction 
to that taken when entering. 





in PYOUps 


All run off the stage 
of threes and fours. 
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Rainbow Song 
Air from 
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Repeat the music or song 
slowly. 


First and third, and fifth and 


OFPENBACH 
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this dance. They should be 
dressed in cheesecloth gowns of the colors of 
the rainbow, or wear white dresses and 


broad searfs of colored cheesecloth draped 
from left shoulder to right hip. 

The entire class or the Rainbow Girls may 
sing the *‘ Rainbow Song,’’ or the musie may 
he played softly on the piano, 

Girls enter from two sides of stage and 
pass up and down and across stage in no reg- 
ular order. As the end of the song or music 


A Mothers’ Club and What Came Of It 





The Club 


JHE Mother’s Club of the Ben- 
“| ton School, Columbia, Mo., 
was organized about three 
years ago, and has served to 
bring the home and the school 
into a more intelligent rela- 
It has unified and centralized an 





tionship. 
advanced spirit of social improvement, which 
could not have been obtained in any other way. 





approaches, the girls should group themselves 
in the order of the colors of the spectrum, 
standing rather far apart, and sway grace- 
fully in place. Use slow march-step or walk 
with but one movement to the measure, the 
remainder of the measure being used in grace- 
ful balancing on the toes, or slight swaying 
of the body. 


The arms should be curved gracefully at 


the sides throughout the entrance and dance. 


BY ROBERTA HOWELL 


The first thing we did was to 
examine our building to see what 
we could ‘‘lay hands to.’’ The 
schoolhouse walls had been pa- 
pered, but had become unsightly 
and unsanitary. We decided to 
have a general house-cleaning. 
Several of the mothers appointed 
their husbands as a committee 
to interview the School Board 
on the subject of cleaning the 
walls. This resulted in a visit 
from the School Board. 

At the close of the term all 
the old paper was removed and 
our walls were tinted artis- 
tically in two-tone shades of green, with the 
addition of a beautiful oak picture-molding. 
The wood-work was cleaned and revarnished. 

Our Club meets at the school building, on 
the last Friday afternoon of each month, from 
three o’clock to four-thirty. A free-will offer- 
ing is taken at each meeting, which is used 
for buying light refreshments once or twice a 
year, flowers for the sick, and to pay for news- 





virls 8 and 5 grasp hands and 
walk around girl 4 or center. The move- 
ment in this part of the dance is the same as 
in the first part and requires eight measures 


to complete. The music and song should 
end with the dance. The arms of the girls 


who walk around in the first and last parts of 
the dance should be held high. 

Do not allow crowding. Encourage individ- 
ual work and try to bring: out native grace 
both in the steps and in the arm movements. 





































A Part of the Domestic Science Room 
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paper notices of our regular and 
special meetings. 

Our club is composed of three com- 
mittees: a Social Committee, a Pro- 
gram Committee and a Sunshine 
Committee. It is the duty of the 
Sunshine Committee to call upon the 
sick. The district is divided into 
sections, and each member of the 
committee visits the section nearest 
her home. 

Qur second year’s work was the 
purchase of some pictures for the 
schoolroom. 

The third year of our existence, 
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(1913-14,) was a most successful one A Sewing Machine is a Necessary Article in a Domestic Science Equipment 


inevery way. Four new rooms were 
added to our building, two as regular class- The task of raising the money requ 


rooms, and the others for Manual Training ing workers and hearty co-operation. 


and Domestic Science—the latter being given nately our club was blessed with b 


ired will- 
Fortu- 
oth. We 


on condition that the Mother’s Club would had some definite aim in view, and we organ- 


equip the rooms for work. ized our efforts to lasting purpose. 


19 





We first held a bazaar, renting a 
window down town for the display. 
We sold fancy work articles, and 
home cooked food, and also served hot 
lunches. We cleared fifty-six dollars 
at this bazaar. 

We next divided the school district 
into sections, and each section gave, 
in turn, a window full of home cooked 
food, for four or five weeks, clearing 
from twelve to twenty-five dollars. 

But all this seemed too slow a 
method of procedure. We decided to 
hold a sale of ‘‘Mystery Boxes’’ at 
the school building. This proved an 
interesting and amusing social event, 
and every article was sold. Four 


hundred persons attended the sale, which 
was held from two o’clock to four-thirty, and 
netted sixty-five dollars. Five hundred mys- 
tery boxes were sold, besides quantities of 
candy, pop-corn and apples. 


The articles in the mystery 
' boxes varied in worth from a 





penny to a dollar, and nearly 
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all were useful. Aprons and 
dust caps were made by the 
school girls. The visitors who 
attended the sale had a good 
time, and much laughter fol- 
lowed the opening of the 
boxes and display of the arti- 
cles purchased. 

But at the close of this sale 
our funds still had not reached 
the required amount.§ 

Each mother was then asked 
to earn one dollar in some 
unusual way and bring it to the 
last meeting of the school 
year, telling how she earned 
the money. The member tell- 
ing the most interesting story 
was presented with her dollar 
as a prize. 

At the close of the year we 
had accomplished our under- 
taking. We were able to 
equip our Manual Training 
room for the boys, to buy a 
sewing machine for the girls, 
and also to equip a Domestic 
Science Room. 

This year we are reaping a 
bountiful harvest as a result 
of our labor. 


Memory Gems About 
“Mother” 


God could not be every- 
where so He made mothers. 
Lincoln said, “‘All that I am 
or hope to be I owe to my 
angel mother.”’ 
A mother’s love. How sweet the 


name ! 
What is a mother‘s love? 











FS DESIGN ‘To COLORU 





eee 


Children may color traced or hektographed copies of this design 


A noble, pure and tender flame, 
Enkindled from above, 
To bless a heart of earthly mould; 
The warmest love that ne’er grows 
cold; 
This is a mother’s love. 
James Montgomery. 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 





**Good morning, sweet April, 
So winsome and shy, 

With a smile on your lip 
And a tear in your eye. 

‘There are pretty hepaticas 
Hid in your hair, 

And bonny blue violets 
Clustering there.”’ 

N APRIL our Gymnastic Story will as usual 

| take up the ideas of the season. We shall 
talk to the children of trees, of their uses, 
and how to plant them; so our activities will 
deal with Arbor Day. Then too, as this is the 
time when the mothers are doing their spring 
house cleaning, we can play at-.the game of 
housekeeping. The children will enjoy doing 
it, and at the same time they will be helped to 
self expression, and be given proper exercise 
and relaxation. So let these two stories sug- 
gest our activities for the month of April. 
THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS 

Story— 

This is our busy month, boys and girls, 
when all good housekeepers go to work dili- 
gently to make every part of the house clean 
and neat. The rugs must be rolled up and 
taken out to be beaten, the curtains must 
come down to be washed and ironed, the win- 
dows and woodwork must be cleaned, and the 
whole house must be gone over. It makes the 
housekeeper’s work very hard, but oh, when 
every one sees how clean and nice we look 
when it is finished we shall know it was 
worth while! 

Each one has something to do to help, and 
euch one is to be as busy asa bee. We all 
rut on caps and aprons, get our dust cloths 
and brooms and prepare to make things hum. 

Activilies— 

1. We reach for our caps and aprons. 

All stand in the aisle and stretch arms up- 
ward, standing on toes as if reaching for these 
articles. This affords a good stretching exer- 
cise and is a good way to begin a lesson. Re- 
peat several times. 

2. We skip over the house and throw up all 
the windows. 

Skip two or three times around the room 
and back to places. 

Place left foot forward and on counts ‘*One- 
Two’’ make motions of pushing up windows, 
pushing up on ‘‘One’’, and lowering arms on 
**Two.’’ Make this a vigorous exercise. 

3. Now we roll up all the rugs in the house 
and hang them on the line to be beaten. 

One row of children at a time moves around 





BY BERTHA L. SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


the room, pushing or rolling an imaginary rug 
before them. After all are back to places, 
stoop on ‘‘One’’ as if picking up arug, and on 
“‘Two”’ throw over a clothes-line. Repeat 
several times. 

4. Next we beat each rug well. 

Place left foot forward. On ‘‘One’’ strike 
with the right arm, on ‘‘Two,’’? draw arm 
back. Repeat with left arm. 

5. We shake the rugs next. 

Make the motions of shaking rugs vigor- 
ously on counts ‘‘One-two.’’ 

6. Then we sweep them carefully. 

This may be used as a rhythm exercise and 
done in time to the song on page 21. Grasp 








tograph. Use the song on the next page.) 

Sawing and Hammering. Place the left 
foot forward, the left hand on the knee. With 
the right arm we saw, moving down on “‘One” 
and up on ‘‘Two.’’? Keeping that position, 
swing the hammer, making a big circle with 
the right arm and pounding the left hand on 
“‘One,’’ swinging on ‘‘Two.”’ 

10. We must not neglect our meals at house. 
cleaning time, so we will now bake a cake for 
dinner. 

Represent the crock or pan with the curved 
left arm, stirring with the right. Use three 
part music, making a big circle on ‘One’ 
and small circles on ‘‘Two-three.”’ 








Sweeping Rugs 


an imaginary broom and swing the arms from 
side to side in time to the music, moving for- 
ward in the aisle four counts, then backward 
four counts. (See the picture on this page. ) 
If these rhythms are used for entertainment 
purposes use little brooms and dust caps as 
shown. 

7. Now we climb the step-ladder and take 
down the curtains. 

Raise the arms upward as if holding the 
sides of the ladder, then on counts ‘‘One-two”’ 
‘aise alternately knees upward. 

8. We wash and iron the curtains. 

Using the song on page 21, make the mo- 
tions of washing and ironing. In ironing 
place the left hand on the desk as if holding 
the curtain, ironing back and forth with the 
right. 

9. We always find it necessary to do some 
mending about the house, so we sew up the 
torn places, and next with our saws and ham- 
mers put everything in order. 

Sewing. Put the imaginary needle in on 
“One” and draw the thread on ‘‘Two.”’ 
(These are shown in the accompanying pho- 








Girls Sewing, Boys Sawing and Hammering 


11. Then we shall skip to the garden to pick 
some flowers for the table. The violets are 
blooming now and perhaps we can find enough 
for a bouquet. 

All skip around the room several times. At 
command of the teacher, all kneel, making a 
basket with the curved leftarm. Pick flowers 
on ‘One,’’ smell the blossom on ‘‘'T'wo,”’ and 
place in basket on ‘‘Three.’’ Stand and skip 
to seats. 

12. We have worked hard and are tired, so 
we take some deep breaths of the sweet April 
air and rest. 

Breathe deeply, facing open windows. 

13. Now we rock the dollies to sleep for the 
night. 

Be seated. Rock the folded arms from side 
to side, using the little song on page 21. 
PLANTING A TREE 

Slory— 

The primary teacher will want the pupils 
to know something of trees and their value 
to mankind, and the season which brings 
Arbor Day is the appropriate time to impress 
these lessons on their minds. Our exercise 
and play afford us this opportunity and so we 
can in our Gymnastic Story play that we are 
to plant a tree in our schoolyard where we cal 
guard it and help it to grow for other boys 
and girls, who willsome day play in its shade. 
‘“‘He who plants a tree loves others besides 
himself.”’ 

Activities— 

First we must prepare the ground care 
fully, soas to make sure that the tree wil 
grow. The spot must be raked clean of leaves 
and brush, the ground spaded, and the young 
tree placed within very carefully. The roots 
must be covered with fine soil, sprinkl 
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with water, and the soil pressed down even 
with the ground. 

1. We go to the place where we are to plant 
our tree. 

Skip around the room, or out to the yard. 

9, The place where the tree is to be planted 
is first raked clean. 

All stand with the right foot forward and 
make the motion of raking leaves on counts 
“Qne-two.”’ 

3, We spade up the ground and make the 
hole into which we are to set the tree. 

Place the imaginary spade in the ground on 
“Qne,’’ push it into the soil on ‘‘Two,’’ lift 
the soil to one side on ‘‘Three.”’ 

4, We place the tree in the hole and while 
the fine soil is being sifted upon the roots, we 
churn the tree up and down with a gentle 
motion, so that no empty space shall be left 
under and around the roots. 

With one hand held above the other, all 
churn up and down. 

5, We secure some water to sprinkle upon 
the roots. 

Make the motion of pumping. Do this vig- 
orously, first with the right hand, then with 
the left. , 

6. Dip the water from the basin and pour 
on the roots. 








Bend to floor and dip the water on ‘‘One,’’ home become prisoners 
make motion of pouring on ‘‘Two.’’ Repeat. and join them. The 
Building and Heeping House 
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too and fro. Nicaiaias 








7. We skip about among the trees. 

Let the seats of the schoolroom represent 
the trees, and all skip up and down the aisles 
and back again to seats. Or, better still, skip 
among the real trees of the playground. 

8. We listen to the wind whistling among 
the branches of the trees. 

Raise the chests while taking deep breaths 
and whistle softly while exhaling. Repeat. 

9. The following games are appropriate and 
a great favorite with small children. 

The Trees and the Wind.—The children are 
divided into two equal divisions, each divi- 
sion having a home marked off at opposite 
ends of the schoolroom or playground, with a 
neutral space between. One of the divisions 
represents a tree, deciding among themselves 
which tree they will represent. All then 
walk over near the home line of the opposite 
division. The opposite division (which repre- 
sents the wind) stands in a row on its line 
ready to run, and guess what tree has been 
chosen by its opponents. As soon as the 
right tree is named, the entire party owning 
it must turn and try to run home, the other 
division (the wind) chasing and trying to 
catch them Any 
players caught by the 
wind before reaching 
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remaining trees repeat their play, taking a 


different name each time. This continues 
until all of the trees are caught. 

The Farmer and the Crow-—-One player is 
the farmer and another the crow, or there 
may be a farmer and crow foreach aisle. The 
farmer plants seeds (bean-bags may be used ) 
two feet apart, along a straight line. The 
crow hops over each seed to the end of the 
line, turns around, changes to the other foot 
and hops back, picking up the seeds on the 
way. If he touches the floor with both feet 
at the same time, fails to change feet before 
hopping back, or drops a seed, he keeps on 
until all the seeds are gathered, then becomes 
a scarecrow and stands with his arms raised 
at the side while the next farmer and crow 
play. The unsuccessful crows are entitled to 
another trial after all others have had a turn; 
then the farmers become crows. 

10. After playing games it is time to start 
for home. We see a weather vane and imi- 
tate it. 

Stand with outstretched arms and twist 
body to left and right. 

11. Skip around room and back to seat. 
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General Exercises for All Grades 





x) T SEEMS advisable to replace 

\ the term and the act of ‘‘Open- 
ing Exercises’? by ‘‘General 
Exercises.”’ 

The opening of school should 
be very simple. In the morn- 
ing after the teacher and pupils have greeted 
each other, a short prayer may be said, fol- 
lowed by a salute to the flag, a Good Morning 
song and the reading of a short selection by 
one of the pupils. All this may not take more 
than ten minutes’ time. Later in the day, at 
quarter after ten in the morning or quarter 
after two in the afternoon, when little minds 
and bodies are fagged, general exercises 
which will enliven the one and relieve the 
other may be held. 

Great difficulty lies in the choosing of suit- 
able material. A well defined plan of some 
sort should be followed. Excellent work can 
be done with picture study. Choose a picture 
suitable for each month, and let that picture 
be the basis of three periods’ work. The 
teacher should devote the first period to show- 
ing the picture to the class, bringing out, by 
questioning its salient points, paying little or 
no attention to the technical side. It is well 
to talk, certainly not read, of the life of the 
artist. The children should be able to name 
the picture, give the artist’s name, and re- 
produce the story told of the artist, by the 
second period, at which time the work'may 
be further developed by the children’s posing 
to represent the picture and telling an original 
story suggested by it. The third period may 
be spent in written reproduction, small copies 
of the picture being presented to the children 
and put into booklets of their designing. 

Pictures suitable for first and second grades 
for this work are: 

The Little Scholar—Bouguereau. 

Brittany Sheep—Bonheur. 

Holy Family—Murillo. 

saby Stuart—Van Dyck. 





BY GRACE EVELYN STARKS 
Feeding Her Birds -- Millet. 

Spring —Corot. 

Feeding the Hens— Millet. 

Song of the Lark-- Breton. 

The Balloon - Dupre. 

School in Brittany - Geoffroy. 

Pilgrim Exiles -Troyon. 

A Helping Hand-~ Renouf,. 

Arrival of the Shepherds-—Lerolle. 

Planting Potatoes—M illet. 

Shoeing the Horse—Landscer. 

The Divine Shepherd—Murillo, 

Pilgrims Going to Church-——boughton. 

The Gleaners—M illet. 

Astronomy, although the most impersonal 
of all work that can be done in the primary 
grades, can be used to very telling advantage, 
nevertheless. Were it to accomplish nothing: 
but to awaken a love for the beauties of the 
sky, and an interest in it, it would be time 
wellspent. Itis, perhaps, best to begin with 
the study of the moon. Call the pupils’ atten- 
tion to the new moon; asking them in which 
sky itis first to be seen. Explain that the 
moon is Earth’s nearest neighbor and is neith- 
er planet nor fixed star, and that its motion 
is around the earth.- Children will be inter- 
‘ested in learning of its different shapes; these 
may be drawn on the board by way of illustra- 
tion. It is easy to explain that the reason for 
the small size of the new moon is that on!y a 
little of the half that is turned toward the 
sun is also toward the earth. - 

Venus, Mercury, Jupiter and Saturn, 
Uranus, Mars and Neptune are the planets 
with which the children should be familiar. 
The best constellations for little folks to learn 
of are Orion, Castor and Pollux, Cassiopeia 
and Perseus. The beautiful stories which 
have been written in their connection should 
be told, and will aid in stimulating interest. 
There appeared in Primary Plans during 1913 
splendid versions of these, that any teacher 
might profit by using. 





Sometime during the year allow the children 
to give a ‘“‘Star party.’’ Flowing robes of 
cheese cloth may constitute the costumes, 4 
golden star may be worn in the hair and the 
pupils moving from east to west should form 
the constellations learned, some child giving 
the story of each constellation as it makes its 


appearance. 


Dramatization is a fruitful ficld for work 
for General lixerciscs. Where children show 
a lack of freedom in expression it is wise to 
precede the work by statue play. Allow arow 
of pupils to pass to the front of the room and 
after being given the key sentence by the 
teacher to pose for the thought. Boys enjoy 
illustrating’ games such as marbles, ball, and 
leap frog; girls like to represent telephoning, 
telling a secret, sewing, pricking the finger 
and pulling candy. Many others will develop 
from these suggestions and the work js 
valuable in bringing about naturalness and 
motor control. 

Working together, the classes should now 
and then present a playlet of their own 
dramatization. The play may be based upcn 
a story in their readers, incidents taken from 
history or language work; again, special oc 
casions may be made the means for the for- 
mal presentation of plays that are worthy of 
the drill. Educators, generally, are more and 
more coming to realize the value of dramatiza- 
tion, for by its aid the child is Jed to express 
himself and that is the basic principle, of 
course, of the school curriculum. 

The use of this period as a story telling hour 
will also be found advantageous. Story telling 
is an art that has endured throughout the 
centuries, and even grown-ups respond to its 
charm. Allow the children to tell any stories 
they wish. It is safe to predict that outside 
reading will receive a new impetus in the de- 
lightful anticipation of telling an entirely new 
story, and with a little tact the teacher can 
direct the children’s choice of reading. 


Sixteen Good Exercises for Rest Periods 


1. Stand, follow motions made by teacher 
or a child (best with music). 

2. Children stretch while seated after each 
recitation. 

3. Recite poems in concert. 

4. Skip to music, changing step when music 
changes. 

5. Tiptoe march when children 
chairs or places for recitation. 

6. Choose child to hold flag:, other children 
salute the flag. 

7. Flag race. Two children start from 
given point, run as directed, coming back to 
given point. Have flags of different nations 
for variety. Child who names the flag of the 


change 


winner has next turn to race. 

8. Familiarize children with our birds, by 
giving name of bird and chief characteristics. 
Let children find and name bird from teacher’s 





BY A. E. S. BARNES 


description. 

9. Blindfold child, have him take a toy or 
any object from a box of objects, telling what 
he has. Give complete sentence as, ‘‘I have 
a trumpet,’’ to overcome the expression, ‘‘I 
got.’’ 

10. Lay objects on table, cover with cloth. 
Raise cloth, let child chosen look while five or 
more are counted; cover, and have child name 
as many as he can, using, ‘‘I saw a doll,’’ ete., 
to overcome the expression, ‘‘I seen.’’ 

11. Have children fly to places after reci- 
tations or any other work, sometimes as _ but- 
terflies and sometimes as birds; have suitable 
music if possible. 

12. Send one child away, have another 
move some object in the room from its usual 
place. Child to find and replace object moved. 
In same way have picture turned face to wall, 





child to tell what the picture is by description, 
or name if name is known. 

13. Have a line of ten or twelve children. 
Let one child look at line, blind him; another 
child takes one or more children out of the 
room; blinded child is to tell who have gone 
away. 

14. Have one child blinded, have others 
change seats; send one child out of room; 
have blinded child tell who has gone away. | 

15. Form ring; teacher or child stand 
center and bounce large rubber ball, calling 
name of child to catch it. 

16. Form circle; children fold hands ™ 
laps; send child out; give a small china kitten 
to one child. Call child; whenever he 
near the kitten the child having it makes the 
sound ‘‘meow,”’ choosing a time when the oe 
listening is not looking. 
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TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 


ie DESIGNED BY MARTHA FELLER KING 
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Making Cook County Schools Famous 


AA Glance at Some of the Features of These Unique ‘Rural Schools 


->|N COOK COUNTY, Illinois, 
the rural teachers are super- 
vised by five men who are 
called ‘‘Country Life Lead- 
ers.”’ Each Country Life 
Leader has about four town- 
ships and these keep him more than busy. 
A Country Life Leader works 365 days in the 
year, evenings as well as days. He not only 
supervises teachers separated by miles and 
miles but he acts as a secretary to the farm- 
ing community in which he works and lives; 
he organizes community festivals two times 
a year; he forms Country Life Clubs, Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, Farmers’ Clubs, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, and, in fact, does everything 
possible to develop community life, always 
using the country school- 





BY GRACE VIALL GRAY 


THE ONLY “ALL THE YEAR ’ROUND” 
RURAL SCHOOL IN AMERICA 

There is only one rural school in America 
that holds school twelve months in the year 
and that is in disrict No. 73, Niles Township, 
Cook County, Illinois. The man who keeps 
this ‘‘all the year ’round’’ school has the 
poetical name of Seth Shepard. He has made 
himself famous by being the first rural teacher 
to draw twelve month’s salary and by conduct- 
ing school three months of the year outdoors. 

The Country Life Leaders of Cook 
County were such a great success that Edward 
Tobin, the County Superintendent, put on his 
visionary cap again and came to the conclusion 
that there was one great fault in the present 
school system and that was the fact that the 


of the girls planted flowers or tomatoes, while 
the boys had everything from cherry tomatoes 
to vegetable oranges, corn, and radishes. 4 
the business connected with this renting of 
land, buying seeds, etc. the children were yp. 
quired to attend to themselves. Mr. Shepar( 
instructed, but the children were responsible 
and did all the actual work. . Mr. Shepard 
traveled from one farm to another, all sun. 
mer-—-there were twenty-nine farms for hin 
to oversee,—and he taught the children abou 
plant growth and how to promote it. 

In many cases, the father and son woull 
have adjoining acres of corn and run races ty 
see who could produce the best corn. One 
girl ran in opposition to her mother in tomaty 
growing. 

The total profits of the 





house as a center. 

Last fall one school 
served as the social cen- 
ter for the Farmers’ Fair 
of Lyons Township. More 
than three thousand per- 
sons visited the fair. 
There were five hundred 
exhibits and about two 
hundred exhibitors. Chil- 
dren from the neighbor- 
ing districts came to the 
fair in hayracks. 

Through the unceasing 
efforts of the Country 
Life Leader in this dis- 
trict this Fair was possi- 
ble. The farmers were 
finally influenced to come 
to school to organize a 
club, to hold meetings in 
the schoolhouse and fin- 
ally to establish what 
promises to be an annual 
fair. The fair was managed with no outside 
help, there were no concessions, and no ad- 
mission was charged. It was consequently a 
most unusual fair. The expense of awarding 
prizes, amounting to four hundred dollars, 
was paid by sixty farmers in the Lyons Town- 
ship Agricultural Association, with some 
assistance from the merchants of a neighbor- 
ing city. 

Men, women and children exhibited and 
won prizes. The exhibits included the usual 
fair products from horses to cooking and sew- 
ing. As aresult of the interest aroused, the 
schoolhouse is being enlarged and improved. 
In what other way can you get the farmers to 
visit the schools, to form clubs and create a 
community spirit if not through a Country 
Life Leader or Secretary? 

Every child over nine years of age in Cook 
County must have an interest in and be a 
member of some club. It may be the Garden 
Club, Corn Club, or Canning Club, but it must 
be aclub. Land in every case is rented from 
the father and produce is grown under the 
supervision of the Leader. 











Cook County Farmers Bringing Their Families to Community Meetings 


rural schools were closed during the most im- 
portant season of the year—the growing 
season. 

After the Country Life Leaders had or- 
ganized the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and given 
them a good start, it seemed a harmful inter- 
ruption to shut down during June, July and 
August. The Country Life Leaders had 
too much to do to conduct school in addition 
to their other duties, but closer inspection of 
club work was necessary. So District 73 was 
chosen as possibly the place of least resistance. 
Meeting after meeting of the farmers in that 
district was called. The idea of running a 
school the year round was preposterous! At 
first the farmers wouldn’t listen to it. They 
never had heard of such a thing and they 
wouldn’t start such a thing, in their district 
at any rate. But finally the directors were 
talked around, for Mr. Shepard is-a most per- 
sistent person. So when the regular school 
session closed the summer term started. 
Each pupil was required to rent of his father, 
or of some neighbor, a half acre or so of land 
and plant whatever he wanted to plant. Most 


summer _ school work 
reached $1,000. The Di- 
rector and the farmers 
were more than convinced 
that it had been worth 
while after all. The chil- 
dren in these three sun- 
mer months learned more 
about arithmetic, book- 
keeping, banking and 
farming than they had in 
nine months from books. 

Many people came from 
long distances to see Mr. 
Shepard’s school. The 
children in this district 
had _ signs placed in their 
plot of ground indicating 
that he or she was amen- 
ber of the Cook County 
School Field and Garden 
Club. Three boys helped 
Mr. Shepard make these 
signs, working hard for 
several days to complete them. One boy, even 
missed his own birthday party to finish the 
signs. But the ever thoughtful mother sent 
a birthday lunch to the schoolhouse for the 





‘signmakers to enjoy after their strenuous 


labors. Mr. Shepard says, ‘‘There’s some- 
thing worth while in a boy when he will fore- 
go birthday pleasures for work.’’ The boy 
was interested in what he was doing, he had 
more zeal in constructing these signs than 
poring over pages of a geometry. He would | 
easily have missed a geometry lesson for a 
birthday party but he wouldn’t miss this prat 
tical manual training lesson. 
Superintendent Tobin has tacked the sig- 
nificant name of ‘‘Wanderlehrer’’ to 
Shepard’s name. In German this means 4 
wandering or walking teacher, and that 
exactly what Mr. Shepard is. 
Mr. Tobin hopes to have a ““Wanderlehrer’ 
in every district and to run every rural schoo 
in his county the year round with educatio 
work as well as practical work. This & 
tended term will be a great factor in the 
development of the rural child. 
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Teaching Little Fingers to Draw with Skill and Ease—IX 





BY D. KR. AUGSBURG 
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Direction—The Second Element of Drawing 


STRAIGHT DIRECTIONS 


a + rae Iti is wil re 
the second element of drawing 
7 but is a great element in all 
studies, in all arts and in all 
professions and trades. 

There are three directions, the vertical, the 
horizontal and the oblique, and these directions 
in drawing are largely represented by lines; 
hence direction relates to lines—to the line 
elements of drawing. 

The standard of direction is the quadrant, 
or quarter of a circle. The circle is divided 
into 860 equal parts called degrees. A semi- 
circle is a half-circle and contains 180 degrees. 
A quadrant is one-fourth of a circle and con- 
tains 90 degrees. ‘There are four quadrants 
inacircle, each of which is divided into ver- 
tical, horizontal and oblique directiens. 

In A the whole circle contains 360 degrees, 
the half-circle 180 degrees, then follows the 
quarter-circle which contains 90 degrees, then 
the half-quadrant containing 45 degrees, and 
then the quarter-quadrant containing 22% 
degrees, 

In B the circle is divided into four quad- 
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rants. The vertical directions are marked 90 
degrees and are indicated by vertical lines. 








The horizontal directions are marked zero 
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The principal oblique directions are shown in 
the four quadrants marked A, B, C and D. 

Quadrant A is divided into two parts by a 
45-degree oblique line. Quadrant B is divided 
into quarters which mark the principal divi- 
sions of the mariner’s compass. Quadrant C 
is divided into thirds, and quadrant D into 
sixths. Quadrants C and D represent the 
principal divisions in the mechanical arts. 

The principal part of the quadrant is the 
right angle. The right angle is all that is 
necessary to measure oblique lines. With the 
right angle any oblique direction can be meas- 
ured with considerable accuracy. For exam- 
ple draw a line at an angle of 45 degrees. 
First draw the right angle asinC. Half way 
between M and N placea pointasatX. Place 
the point off-hand with the aid of the judg- 
ment alone, and draw the line, which will ap- 
proximate closely to 45 degrees. 

Draw a 22)+-degree line. Draw the right 


angle and the 45-degree line asin D. One- 
half of the lower angle will be 22!% degrees 


and one-half of the upper angle will be 67! 


degrees. 
Draw a line at an angle of 30 degrees and 
one at an angle of 6) degrees. Draw the right 
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and are indicated by horizontal lines. The angle. With the forefinger of each hand, di- 


oblique directions are drawn at an angle be- 
tween the vertical and horizontal directions. 


Figure Ill 


vide the right angle into thirds when drawing 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Snap-Shots of Some Good Methods 


A Visit to Worcester Schoolrooms Reveals Many Clever Devices in Teaching Number and Language 


| T WAS my good fortune re- 





grades of different schools in 
Worcester, Mass. The follow- 
j ing notes of observation are 
D principally in two directions, 
Number and ries though some other 
points are briefly mentioned. My work was 
greatly assisted by a cordial reception and 
the courtesy with which questions were 
answered and papers offered for examination. 

NUMBER IN SECOND AND THIRD 

GRADES 

Seat Work on Multiplication Table: The 
children make the rectangle on paper, using 
the dimensions needed to illustrate the re- 
quired table. They divide the rectangle into 
squares, and write multipliers above and 
products below. 
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Oral Work in Multiplication and Division : 
A child goes before the class and takes a hand- 
ful of cards on which are printed large figures. 
Suppose the exercise to be on the table of 
sevens. The number 7 is kept in mind, and 
random multipliers are supplied by the shift- 
ing cards in the hands of the pupil, who 
shows the uppermost card to the class. If it 
happens to be 8, she says, “‘8 7’s are 56.” 

The teacher says, ‘‘Add 3.’’ 

The pupil says, ‘‘59. 7’s in 59 are 8 
left over.’’ 

If the next card is 6, the pupil says, 
are 42,’’ 

If the teacher says, ‘‘Add 5,’’ the state- 
ment is, ‘‘47. 7’sin 47 are 6 and 5 left over.’’ 

If necessary, the pupil looks at the rec- 
tangle of 7’s for help. 

Storekeeping: The child chosen for store- 
keeper goes behind the teacher’s desk, which 
serves for the counter over which imaginary 
articles are bought and sold. The teacher 
calls one pupil after another to make pur- 
chases. Since variety is desirable, the arti- 
cles bought range from scout shoes and white 
slippers to gold watches and kitchen furni- 
ture, imagination permitting frequent change 
of operations from one store to another. A 
child stands at the board and records the price 
of each article, and the total amount as given 
by the merchant. 

Everything is realistic though imaginary. 
If the amount of the purchase is $12.75, the 
buyer holds out her hand, saying, ‘‘Here’s $10; 
here’s $2,. $.50, $.25. The child who wants 
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shoes is invited to try them on, and does so 
in make believe fashion. The storekeeper 
says, ‘‘Good morning,’’ and, “‘Thank you,’’ 
and politely asks whether the purchaser 
wishes the articles sent home. The amount 
of freedom permitted in this.exercise is much 
enjoyed by the children. They may choose 
what to buy, and the storekeeper may or may 
not have it in stock. The merchant fixes his 
own price, but the class notice improbable 
prices and are advised to look in store win- 
dows to verify their ideas. 

Restaurant Checks : One can readily under- 
stand how a profitable exercise can be written 
on computing the amount of checks for given 
orders, the bill of fare with prices being: be- 
fore the class. The orders may be given by 
the teacher or made by the pupil. A good 
idea is to limit the price. It occurs to me 
that the exercise might sometimes be given 
in this way: ‘‘Carl must not spend more than 
12 cents for his lunch. Write four orders 
that he might give and make out the check 
for each.”’ 

Books of Arithmetic Papers: In one room I 
saw a book of arithmetic papers written by 
different pupils at different times. Each 
pupil was made the judge of his own work, 
and offered what he considered his best. Be- 
sides making multiplication papers based on 
the rectangle, as already explained, the chil- 
dren were using the rectangle in this way: 

““T drew a rectangle 10 inches long and 2 
inches wide. It contained 20 square inches. 
The perimeter was 24 inches. I divided the 
rectangle into 4 equal parts. I colored 4 of 
the rectangle. I colored 5 square inches,” 

The drawing and coloring of the rectangle 
and writing of the statement, together with 
the necessary thinking, made this a good seat 
exercise. 

In the same room was a large bound book 
containing problems made by the pupils with 
the help of the teacher, corrected and re- 
written for the books. The peculiar feature 
of this book was the grouping of problems 


and their close relation to child life. The 
subject was usually indicated by a picture cy 
from an advertisement and mounted on the 
page. After a picture of a girl came prob. 
lems concerning the clothes a mother bought 
for her little girl. A picture of a house was 
followed by questions relating to the house. 
One picture showed children brushing thei; 
teeth. The problems called for the cost of 
brushes and tooth paste, and the number of 
times the teeth were brushed in a given time. 
A picture of a load of hay was followed by a 
question comparing the time required for two 
men and for one man to gather the hay. 

I noticed careful explanation of problems jn 
a third grade room. ‘‘My example tells me 
that the article cost $.35, and the buyer gave 
the clerk a ten-dollar bill. My example asks 
what change the buyer received. My answer 
will be coins and bills. I count the change 
from 35 cents to 10 dollars.”’ 

NUMBER IN FOURTH GRADE 

Seat Work: Here, as in the third grade, | 
saw papers of problems made from a small 
picture mounted on the paper. From a house, 
problems are made on the perimeter and area 
of the yard, cost of fence, surface covered 
by the house, amount of grass left in the 
yard, cost of lawn mower, rake, seed, and 
fertilizer. Diagrams of yard and house were 
drawn to scale. Another set of problems was 
made from a garden; another set from a «v- 
quet ground. 

The choice of class papers to form a book 
had been made according to this plan: cer: 
tain good papers, not only in number work 
but in other lines, were selected to show the 
work of each month. Among the papers 
noticedgwere a map of the State, sketch illus- 
trating a story, drawing from the object, 
paper of problems, spelling paper, story show- 
ing the use of certain words, paper on Wash- 
ington and map of North America. 


FIRST GRADE LANGUAGE 


Reading: The teacher writes families of 
words in columns on the board, as: 
ar er aw 
garden master saw 
sharp together jaw 
carved her lawyer 
barked certain shawl 


- After the necessary preliminary work with 


the children, many loose words belonging 
these families are given out, to be placed i! 
columns on the desks, 

The teacher writes or prints a given sel 
tence from the reading book seven times 0 
a card. She cuts the card into strips, eat 
containing a sentence, and cuts each sententé 
into separate words. Such whole collections 
of words are given to pupils to build into the 
seven sentences at their desks. 

When the time comes for making the tral 
sition from script to print, the teacher takes 
pains to assist in the change. Strips of cart 
board contaning script sentences taken from 
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the reading books are given tc che children, 


who match them with the printed sentences of 


the reades". 
SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE 
Seat Work: In a second grade room chil- 
dren had papers on which were written single 
words, probably taken from a reading lesson: 








fe. Th “buttercup, daisy, yellow, like, butter.”” The 
cture cut exercise was two-fold. First, the column of 
d on the words was written three times for familiarity. 
ne prob. On the other side of the paper the children 
r bought Bf wrote sentences, each containing one of the 
Use Was B words. 
e house, Praxiatization: In another room I saw two 
ng their simpic dramatizations of the sort that can be 
> Costof given in any school at short notice, the vivid 
mber of ‘magination of the children finding all neces- 
entime § gry aids in the common things about them. 
ed by a “How Arthur ‘Was Made King’’ was acted 
1 for two first, the representation having been worked 
ay. up from the reading book. It was preceded 
blems in by questions asked by pupils and teacher, 
tells me fF answered by pupils. ‘‘Who was Uther?” 
er gave “Who was Arthur?”’ ‘‘What was a knight?’’ 
ple asks “Who was Merlin?’ ete. 
7 answer Next came a discussion of scenery and 
> change properties. A certain space was selected for 
London, and the teacher’s long table made a 
YE very good cathedral, because creeping under 
de. | the table was a satisfactory way of entering 
grade, 
2 snl the cathedral. The wooden swords of the 
a. house, 
and area 
covered 
; in the 
eed, and 
ise were 
ems was EDITOR’S NOTE:—The device described in the fol- 
; lowing article is the outcome of the use of the methods 
mM a Cro employed in teaching writing in the New Haven 
Schools. (See October, November and December, 
n a book 1914, and January and Februar , 1915.) Miss Kinney 
lan: cer: says that the story of “A ‘trip to the Park” has 
er work awakened much enthusiasm among her pupils, and, in 
h the consequence, their arm movements have improved 
ow greatly in freedom. 
» papers , - 
ich illus- nS we ar) N TRYING to make ‘‘arm 
- object, of x movement’’ exercises inter- 
ry show: ‘oi ms esting to the children in the 
n Wash kite ¥| primary xzrades, I find that 
ie BR) ‘‘A Trip to the Park’’ is the 
| : D best and most attractive way. 
We go on the train, ruiizing on a straight 
ailies of track, and after all are sitting properly (heads 
up, backs straight, feet flat, hand in correct 
Position with first finger straight, thumb and 
second holding the pencil, and third and fourth 
gliding on nails or tips) we start. We get 
er into the train on the lefi side of the paper and 


1 move toward the right in a straight line, then 














rk with fF back, ete. Iam the engineer and the children 
nging ? & ride in my train, so they make their arms go 
laced in as Imake mine, while I imitate the train with 

ch, ch, ch, speeding up as we get out of town. 
ven sell eslow up at stations and switch on to other 
imes 0M tracks, then speed along, making this exercise 
ps, each I unison : 
sentence 
llections Slide ' wet 
into the 

a 

he tram 
ar takes 





of cart 
an from 


mand Go! Go! 
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knights, and the golden crown placed upon 
Arthur’s head had been made by the children. 

The subject of the second dramatization 
was ‘‘Pandora’s Box,”’ given after hearing 
the story read three times by the teacher. 
The cathedral of the last play served for 
Pandora’s box in this, crowded with children 
representing the bees which escaped when 
Pandora opened the box. In both exercises 
the dialogue was appropriate, the acting spir- 
ited, the enjoyment of the children evident. 


Synonyms : In an oral exercise the children 
suggested equivalent expressions for given 
words and phrases as : 
sunrise 
early in the morning 
daybreak 


Dawn 


The sun set. 
The sun sank low. ~ The sun went down. 
The sun was in the west. 


Slips were distributed for similar work. 
The children read their slips and offered sub- 
stitute expressions. It will be readily seen 
that a good written exercise might be made 
on a similar plan. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 


History: In a very interesting room of sec- 
ond and third year children, a history lesson 
on Sir Walter Raleigh was recited. After pre- 
liminary questions on Columbus to connect the 


At last we arrive at the Park 
and find some swings. All the 
children get in one swing. I 
push, and we swing together as 
I count Swing, swing, ete., mak- 
ing this exercise: 
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When we tire of swinging we play some 
games known to all the children, such as: 


‘(Drop the Handkerchief,’’ with such com- 
mands as Run! go! catch him! ete., until we 
are tired and the runner is caught. 


We vary this game thus: 


OO ween 


‘Wood Tag,’’ with lines as bases and com- 
He has your tag, ete. 


27 


work of Raleigh with the early exploration, a 
topical recitation was given on Sir Walter 
Raleigh, each pupil going before the class to 
recite. Three dramatizations accompanied 
this work: Raleigh throwing his cloak in the 
mud before Queen Elizabeth; the knighting 
of Raleigh; and the servant pouring water 
over Raleigh’s head to put out the fire, as he 
sits smoking. The three incidents were nar- 
rated as well as acted, and comments on the 
acting were made by class and teacher. 

Language Lesson from a Picture: The sub- 
ject of this lesson was Millet’s picture, ‘‘Feed- 
ing the Birds,’’ the peasant mother feeding 
her three children from a wooden bowl. At 
the beginning of the lesson, three cards were 
given to each pupil, and a tent-shaped easel 
was quickly made on each desk to support the 
picture. For convenience it was proposed that 
the three children be named, and simple 
names were suggested and written on the 
board. The questions of the teacher stimu- 
lated observation and thought, and after the 
most obvious points were discussed, attention 
was drawn to the appropriateness of the name 
of the picture, the probable location of the 
scene, and the artist’s name. 

Paragraphing : The successive steps for de- 
veloping the idea and use of the paragraph 
were shown by a series of lesson papers. The 

(Continued on page 68) 


A Device in Writing That Has Helped 


BY LELAH M. KINNEY, Supervisor of Writing, Miami, Florida 





Kittie and Mousie, with counts Jn and out! 
Go! Run, Kittie! ete., until Mousie is caught. 

We run races across the Park, with com- 
mand Ready!—1- 2~—3-— Go! The first one 
across raises his hand. 
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At last we are tired and lie with our heads 
on the grass and rest. 

All aboard! 
home again. 


Then the train comes 


It doesn’t wait! We speed 
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School and Home Garden Work 


‘*Those who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great, 
And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state.’’ 
HE more conservative schools still hold to 
the nature study outlines, roses, violets, 
buttercups, robins, bluebirds, pet animals and 
butterflies. The less conservative schools 
study the potato-bug, the striped beetle, and 
the cutworm rather than butterflies; poultry 
in place of robins and bluebirds; how to raise 
pigs rather than pet animals, and the cultiva- 
tion of corn in place of the study of wild 
flowers. 

Germany can raise about two hundred fifty 
bushels of potatoes per acre. The average 
yield per acre in the United States is about 
eighty-five bushels. It was about the same 
in the United States one hundred years ago 
No gain has been made in one hundred years. 
The Germans can grow about thirty-two 
bushels of wheat per acre whereas in the 
United States the usual yield is about fourteen 
bushels per acre. This raises a question for 
us to answer, How do they doit? Shall we 
ask the Germans, or shall we find out for our- 
selves, or shall we be content with eighty-five 
bushels of potatoes per acre and fourteen 
bushels of wheat? 

Teachers cannot do everything, but they 
can make a beginning. The following are 
some of the ways: 

1. Carefully observe what the surrounding 
farmers do. Visit some agricultural college 
or experiment station. Read some of the 
later books on agriculture. Secure bulletins 
from the Government and from the agricul- 
tural colleges. Question the local farmers as 
to yield per acre of potatoes and corn. Ask 
what they have done to increase it. Speak of 
the work done in the schools of the west. 
Mention the government bulletins. Venture 
very little technical information, unless very 
sure of facts. Chiefly ask questions that will 
cause people to think. 

If the teacher knows little about agricul- 
tural work this will afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for her to learn. 

2. Endeavor to interest the local grange in 
the work in connection with the schools. The 











A Fine Crop of Beets 


teachers have been very successful in this in 
the two towns mentioned in connection with 
this article. 


The grange as a whole or by 





BY LEWIS S. MILLS, Superintendent of Public Schools for the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn. 
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individuals may be sufficiently interested to 
offer small prizes in connection with the rural 
or village school garden exhibit. We have 
found it possible to have some of the grange 
farmers visit one or more of the schools for 
the purpose of talking to the children and ex- 














One Boy’s Home Onion Crop 


plaining the best methods of doing different 
kinds of garden work, also farm work. One 
very interesting talk last fall was on, ‘‘How 
to trim a market basket,’’ the idea being that 
it paid to know how to display the products to 
the best avantage. The speaker brought in a 
market basket and both fruit and vegetables 
for actual demonstration. ; 

Through the grange it is sometimes possible 
to establish a cooperative market in a large 
village or city where the children may sell 
their produce. There is such a market in 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 

According to the best data obtainable, the 
children of the United States canned and sold 
over 5,000,000 cans of garden produce last 
season. The trend is toward products of eco- 
nomic value. While the subjects of the 
courses formerly given under nature study 
should not be neglected, the topics listed un- 
der the modern agricultural courses may very 
properly receive the major emphasis. 





APRIL SUGGESTIONS 


In the school room the work of testing seeds 
may be continued for a week or more. See 
page 20, Farmers’ bulletin 408, for best way 
to test seeds. Often samples of corn seed are 
sent in by parents for purpose of testing; also, 
some of the children test at home the seeds 
intended for use on the farm. While this 
testing of seeds seems simple, it is new to 
many of the people, the usual way having 
been to plant the seeds in the field and if they 
did not come up to plant the field over, 

Look over the bulletins from the Govern. 
ment and from the agricultural colleges, ar. 
range, classify and send for a larger assort- 
ment. 

Both school and home garden work out of 
doors actually begins this month. 

Care for hot beds. 

Tomato plants. 

Cabbage plants. 

Onion and squash seeds also, may be 
planted in hot beds. 

Sow hardy seeds in cold frames. 

Lettuce. 
Cabbage. 
Onion. 
Celery. 

Select site for school garden; also home 
garden. 

Test soil for acidity. 

Study the kind of soil in the site selected, 
as sandy, loam, clay. Test for humus. 

Secure fertilizers as barn manure, hen 
manure, phosphate or wood ashes. 

Spade the ground as soon as the frost is out 
and the soil is not wet and sticky. 

Begin planting peas, radishes and lettuce. 
Label everything as planted. 

If strawberry plants are to be set out, this 
is the time. 

Towards the end of the month pepper grass, 
early corn and beans may be planted. 

Some Experiments with the School Garden. 

1. Test the soil with blue litmus paper for 
acidity. If the soil be acid apply lime or wood 
ashes to a small plot, and to another equal plot 








A Thrifty School Garden 


apply no lime or wood ashes. Sow clover 02 


both plots and nott results. 

2. Plant soaked and unsoaked seeds. Note 
the’ difference of time in coming up. 

3. Spade one plot deeply, another in a shal- 
low manner and note the effect on the crops 
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4, Experiment with plots, using different 
kinds of fertilizers. 

5, Plant just before a rain and just after. 
Note results. 

6. Till one plot almost daily, and till an- 
other plot very little. Note results. 

7. Try one plot in good sunlight and an- 
other in a partly shaded place. Note results. 














Unloading Exhibits at the Town Hall 


8, Plant seeds at different depths and note 
results. 

9, Keep one plot free from weeds. 
other let them grow and note results. 

10. Plant a few seeds of plants not common 
in this climate. Even though they do not 
mature they will be of interest. 

In the many government bulletins numerous 
other experiments are suggested. 

In all this experimental work at school the 
teacher may have the pupils keep very careful 
records, make drawings and write accounts of 
what is done. The conditions and results of 
the experiments should be very carefully 
written up as they should have actual value 
for the children. 


THE HOME GARDEN 


If desired this home garden may be called 
a market garden. Full directions as to loca- 
tion and preparation of the home gardens are 
given in the several farmers’ bulletins. In 
our work each selected site is visited by the 
teacher or an older pupil. The following is 
copied from one teacher’s report made in 
June, 1914, 

First Garden—- 

Name of Pupil—Gertrude Steinmetz, aged 
12, grade eight. 

Size of Garden—50x75 feet. 

Location—West of tlre house on high land 
and in the open. Good sunlight. 

Soil—Sandy loam, light and free work- 
ing. Some stones. 

Crops—Corn and potatoes, half and half. 

Condition—Good. A few weeds. Needs 
more cultivation. 
nd Garden— 

Name of Pupil—Frederick Jenson, aged 
9, grade four. 

Size of garden—20x25 feet, approximately. 


In an- 
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Location—South of the house on rather low 
land. Shaded at one end by a tree. 
Soil—Heavy clay. 
Crops—Corn and potatoes. Bachelor’s 
button and Golden African daisy. 
Condition—Excellent. Free from weeds 
and well cultivated. 

I have several hundred reports on file, but 
the above is sufficient to show the general plan 
of visitation. The visiting teacher or pupil 
on these visits offers suggestions with regard 
to the work much the same way a teacher 
offers suggestions in penmanship to a pupil 
as she passes about the room in school. 

All reports do not read as well as the above. 
Some tell of neglect and point to failures 
which were very evident in the fall when the 
reports of ‘‘Products Sold’’ came in; also at 
the school garden fair. 

It is suggested that the pupils keep an ac- 


count of all work in connection with the gar- 
den but this is not required. Many pupils, 
however, keep the account and write a sum- 
mary of the season’s work in the fall. The 
following are extracts from a boy’s letter: 
THE STORY OF MY GARDEN 

My garden is about fifty feet from the 
road on the south side. It is 24 by 48 feet, 
and has rich, sandy loam. It was prepared 
with a spade, a hoe, a rake and a cultivator. 
It was fertilized with barnyard manure and 


with ashes. ; 
I planted beans, beets, cabbage, corn, squash, 











Bringing Their Exhibit to the Fair 


and potatoes in it. The rows ran across the 
garden. I planted the beans and potatoes on 
April 23rd, the corn and squash on May 15th. 
I set out the cabbage plants on April 28th, but 
the crickets ate them up and I had to get some 
plants from my father. The beets I sowed 
on April 26th. They came up on May 5th. I 
hoed my garden seven times, and had all kinds 
of weeds in it then. The cut worms ate up 
my cabbage plants, so I had no cabbages. It 
was as well that the cut worms ate the cab- 
bage for a woodchuck was waiting for them 
to grow for him to eat. I sold the beets for 
$1.50. We ate the beans, $1.00, sold the po- 
tatoes for $4.75, sold the squash for $1.60. 
Total $8.85. I paid three dollars for work and 
for fertilizer so I made $5.85. This I am go- 
ing to keep to use next year when I want to 
have a bigger garden. 

This boy later secured a one dollar prize on 
corn at the school garden fair. 

In connection with the above letter, and it 
is a fair sample of the garden accounts, it is 
interesting to note a certain lack of form and 
care in the wording that the boy would have 
in mind if writing an essay on George Wash- 
ington. Things like these seem to picture the 
boy’s real way of thinking and his natural ex- 
pressions. Sometimes I am of the opinion 
that it takes greater skill to write from real 
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experience than from imagination, or from 
book facts and stories. One fact is certain, 
boys and girls in school usually write far too 
little from things they actually see and know 
about first hand. These garden accounts af- 
ford a wonderful opportunity, but must not be 
overdone or the whole thing will lose interest. 
A boy came to a teacher last April and said, 
**T would like to have a garden if I didn’t have 
to write about it. That writing spoils all the 
fun.’’ This boy Y%®membered copying his story 
over ten times the year before because he 
made mistakes. If a boy must copy a story 
over ten times let it be some other than his 
garden account. 

Sometimes the garden is spaded by the boy 
or girl, sometimes: by an older brother or by 
the father. The securing of the fertilizer is 
often, at the start, a difficult problem and only 
a small area can be planted the first year or 
until some capital is accumulated to meet the 
need. 

The purposes of the home garden may be 
stated as follows: 

1. To save the family some expense by sup- 
plying the home table if needed. 

The market value of all that is used for the 
home table is recorded. 

2. To sell to neighbors and to market-men. 

In the autumn, country children commonly 
pick berries and gather chestnuts and walnuts 
for the purpose of selling them from house to 
house or in the village market. In the spring 
they gather ‘‘greens’’ and sell them in the 
same way. It surely is no radically new idea 
to sell vegetables that they have carefully 
raised. 

Sometimes when the local store does not 
think it safe to buy the products outright 
arrangements can be made to place them on 
sale at the owner’s risk; if sold, the store to 
have a certain per cent. 

As before mentioned, some places have es- 
tablished cooperative markets for children’s 
products. 

3. Can, preserve and pickle the remainder. 

The agricultural colleges send out bulletins 
explaining the canning process. Government 
bulletins on the same subject may be secured. 
Canning bees may be held and some one with 

experience may show each one how to manage 
the process. 

4. Save from five to ten of the finest speci- 
mens of such as are to be exhibited at the 














A Float in the Parade 


school garden fair, e. g. ten potatoes, ten 
ears of corn, etc. 

If the schools of the town or county are not 
organized for agricultural purposes, the 


teacher may have the fair at her schoolhouse. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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A Critic Teacher’s Experience in Teaching Reading 


4S A primary critic teacher I 
have had considerable diffi- 
culty in securing a recognized 
method of teaching reading 
and spelling which can be 
haa’ easily put into the handsof un- 
trained teachers, as our normal students are. 
Last spring I received a copy of the Story 
Method as originated by G. W. Lewis, and 
read with interest of the wonderful progress 
made by children in schools where this method 
was used. I must confess I doubted the pos- 
sibility of such progress, but just at this time 
I had a class of beginners and decided to use 
this method with them and test it out. 
The class was composed of fifteen children, 
two of whom, having failed in the public 
school two successive years, were tagged by 





everyone as ‘‘much below the average,’’ 
‘thelpless,’’ etc. Two were only five anda 
half years of age, and the rest were not the 
kind of children on whom a first grade 


teacher would look with hope. 

I began with them on April first, and we 
spent six weeks on the introductory work out- 
lined in the Story Method Manual. After 
eighteen weeks the class was voted by the ex- 
perienced teachers of the State who attended 
our summer session the best in first grade 
reading they had ever heard. 

In order to test the children’s ability to 
read intelligently I selected several stories 
with which they were not familiar. In fact, 
the class had never seen them in print, 
neither had they been told to the class as 
stories. I had them printed in large type on 
shéets of a convenient size and gave one to 
each child. After a single silent reading the 
sheets were collected and the children were 
asked to tell the story they had read. With- 
out the least hesitation they came to the front 
of the room and told the story in their own 


words. 

Here are a few of the stories I used in this 
way: 

‘*Peter and Nanny,’’ in Edson-Laing Reader, 
Book One. 


“The Ant and the Snow,”’ in Edson-Laing 
Reader, Book One. 

“The Star,’’ in Aldine’s First Reader. 

“The Dog in the Manger,’ in Art Litera- 
ture Reader, Book One. 

‘‘The Cat and the Mouse,’’ in Reading Lit- 
erature Series, Book One. 

“The Man, the Boy and the Donkey,”’ in 
New Century Reader, Book Two. 

This is asample of what they could read 
silently and intelligently during the latter part 
of the eighteen weeks. In oral reading their 
ability was even more astonishing. 

These are some of the books that they read 
in class during the eighteen weeks. 

Progressive Road to Reading, Book One. 

Free and Treadweil’s First teader. 

Wide Awake First Reader. 

Aldine First Reader. 

Selections from the Aldine Second Reader. 

Selections from Howe’s Second Reader. 

Riverside First Reader. 
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At the close of the eighteen weeks one of the 
city superintendents of the State visited us. 
He was very doubtful of what I told him re- 
garding the children’s progress and plainly 
stated that he did not believe they could do so 
wellas I had said they could. I remarked 
that there was but one way to prove it and 
that was to test the class. 

Any person who deals with children at all 
will readily agree that a class is at a disad- 
vantage when an entire stranger comes in and 
attempts to hear a lesson in reading. How- 
ever I readily consented that this visiting su- 
perintendent should test the ability of my 
class. I gave him all the first readers we 
possessed and the second readers we had 
used, and told him to use a free hand. 

He was much astonished when what seemed 
to him to be the most unintelligent member of 
the class read ‘‘The Lion and the Mouse,’’ 
from Free and Treadwell’s Second Reader, 
without a falter. But he was even more as- 
tonished when a very bashful little boy read 
intelligently, ‘‘The Sailor Man’”’ from the Wide 
Awake Second Reader. 

He tested every member of the class and 
said when he had finished: ‘‘I am converted, 
and the adage ‘The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating’ is in this case undoubtedly true.’’ 

He remarked that much of the nervous 
strain and loss of energy which he saw ina 
great many reading classes was eliminated 
from that class. 

Another person who observed the work with 
this class at the end of the eighteen weeks 
was Y. Nozawa, a higher primary teacher in 
Fuknoka School, Nukata, Japan. While dis- 
cussing the work with him before he saw the 
actual class work he said: ‘‘But such a thing 
is not possible. No child after eighteen weeks 
in school can do that.’’ I did not argue the 


question with him, but asked. him to come 


over the next day and hear the class reag 

On the day that he observed, we read ‘The 
Straw Ox,’’ ‘‘The Town Mouse and the Coup. 
try Mouse,’”’ and ‘‘The Lad and the North 
Wind,”’ from Free and Treadwell’s Firg 
Reader, and selections from ‘‘The Tale of 
Bunny Cotton Tail.”’ 

Mr. Nozawa was converted, and frightened 
the children by clapping his hands yer 
loudly, for to their little minds they had done 
nothing remarkable at all, merely, as one little 
boy remarked, ‘‘ What we do every day.” 

The work in phonics was no less remarkable. 
And here let me say that the way in which 
the phonic work is presented in the Manual 
made it possible for me to put the book into 
the hands of the training student and, with 
but little suggestion, let her carry her work 
on. This was due, not to the unusual bright- 
ness of the student, but to the fact that the 
work had been perfectly systematized, and all 
the details and all the sequences carefully 
worked out. When phonics are taught as 
mapped out in the Story Method Manual, the 
children readily acquire a knowledge of word 
building that enables them to pronounce cor. 
rectly every word they find in their reading 
lessons. They are not taught to rely uponar. 
tificial means, such as diacritical marks, but 
upon well-established principles. 

But one of the best things that the Story 
Method does for the child is the giving him 
power to read with correct expression. When 

the teacher has told well the stories given in 
the Story Primer and requests the child to 
‘‘Read what Bunny says as he stands behind 
the lilac bush and laughs to himself,’’ the 
child reads with surprising power of expres- 
sion the sentences as given. 

We were reading on page 27 in the Story 
Primer one day when one of the parents came 
in. One child was taking the part of An, 
another of Fan, and still another of Dan. 
Our visitor did not disturb our reading. We 
merely smiled a welcome to her and went on 
uninterrupted. This lesson was read so nat 
urally that at the close of the class when ! 
asked, ‘‘How do you like the way your little 
girl reads?”’ she replied: ‘‘Were they reat- 
ing? I saw that they had their books, but ! 
thought that they were playing a game.” 

The thought came to me that after all we 
only reach the true education of the child 
when we can make his school efforts as nat- 
ural as play. This is what the Story Method 
does for the child. The stories, the games, 
the songs, the restful work, all make the 
process of learning to read as natural as 4 
game out-of-doors. 

Of course we attempted very little in spell- 
ing during these eighteen weeks; but from 
the first the children showed great aptitude 
in giving the sounds of the initial com 
sonants. After they became quite expert! 
this, they were required to name the jnith 
consonants. We proved the statement made 
by Mr. Lewis in his Manual while doing this 
work. Mr. Lewis makes this remark In dis: 
cussing this phase of the work: ‘‘This exer 
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cise will afford the children great delight.”’ 
One little boy after an unusually successful 
attempt in naming the initial consonant 
clapped his hands and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, but 
this is fun!’’ 

We spelled phonetically during this eight- 
teen weeks’ period by the plan outlined in the 
Manual. After the children’s ability to name 
the initial consonant was developed, they 
were taught to spell the words thus: Name 
the initials in rapid succession, pause a 
moment and name the letters of the family 
name in rapid succession (as if asingle unit), 
then pronounce the word. 

We confined the spelling at this period to 
“ear words,’” but at the end of the eighteeen 
weeks the pupils were quite capable and could 
easily take the ‘‘eye words.”’ 

One child showed unusual ability in his 


“Clean Teeth Day” 


reading, phonetic word building and spelling, 
and as he was one of the pupils who had been 
branded with ‘‘much below the average,”’ 
‘helpless’? and such comments, I want to 
state just what he could do at the end of the 
eighteen weeks. He did all the required 
reading in the class. Outside, under the 
direct supervision of a training student 
teacher, he read the following books. This 
reading was optional. 

“The Red Children,’’? by Dorothy Brooks. 

“The Tale of Bunny Cotton Tail.”’ 

“Harriett Hare.”’ 

‘The Riverside Second Reader.”’ 

‘Bunny and Grizzly.”’ + 

“*Eskimo Stories,’’? by Mary K. Smith. 

‘‘Howe’s Second Reader.’’ 

He could spell at the end of the eighteen 
weeks words which many of the second and 
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third grade children missed. These are some 
of the words he spelled readily : 


happy victory 
duty glory 
mansion lightning 
jingle frighten 
mingle addition 


As a teacher who has done primary work 
for thirteen years, I consider the results 
gained from the teaching of this method 
nothing short of marvelous. I wish every 
primary teacher in the country could have a 
set of the books and could be persuaded to try 
them in her class. This wish is voiced for 
the sake of the teacher as well as for the sake 
of the many children who must learn to read. 
It is voiced because I know it is better to ap- 
peal to the pleasure-induced attention of the 
child rather than to the controlled attention. 





HILE glancing through a 
1911 Primary Plans one 
day, I found the following: 
It Scrubs Their Brains As Well! 

Five minutes of the time here- 
tofore given to study will be 
devoted to scrubbing the teeth 
of the 60,000 school children of 
Cleveland next term. This has 
been decided by the school offi- 
cials following dental experi- 
ments with a group of twenty- 
seven pupils at the Marion school. 
In the presence of Dr. Willie of 
the Marine Hospital Service and 
Dr. J. S. Marshall of Columbus 
Barracks, representing the Fed- 
eral Government, and a number 
of physicians, dentists and school 
officials the twenty-seven chil- 
dren of the group showed that 
their powers of perception, keen- 
ness of observation and general 
quickness of mind were better 
developed than those of their 
schoolmates. The great improvement shown 
in their studies after they had been submitted 
to dental treatment has resulted in the tooth 
scrubbing order. 

As Ihad seen Colgate’s dental offer in Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, I immediately 
Wrote to the company and asked for eighty 
small tubes of the tooth paste. When the box 
arrived, it contained a perfect mine of nice 
things. Besides the eighty little tubes there 
were two medium-sized tubes, a twenty-cent 
tube, and a beautiful little ribbon-tied box 
containing soap, tooth paste, a can of talcum 
powder, and a jar of face cream, all in minia- 
ture. These, so the company suggested, might 
be offered as prizes for articles on ‘‘Clean 
Teeth,” by the children. 

In addition to the above, there were a num- 
ber of Jungle Pow Wow booklets, puzzles on 
Which one scratched with a pencil to bring 
out the concealed portion, and several two- 
paged, gaily colored booklets the opening of 
Which caused a little girl to move her arm and 
serub her teeth. 

Then there were the pledge cards—one for 
each child. The children, however, were 
urged not to sign the cards unless they were 
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Learning the Correct Movements 


pretty sure they could keep the pledge. One 
little boy refused to sign. He also refused to 
have anything to do with the paste because 
he was afraid of ‘‘what was in it.’’ The book- 
lets interested him though, and he listened 
patiently to the lectures. 

The box contained two lectures on ‘‘The 
Care of the Teeth,’’ one adapted to the 
smaller and one to the larger children. These 
were read aloud and short talks along similar 
lines were given in the morning. At noon 
the children were taken to the pump and in- 
structed as to the correct tooth-brushing 
movements. Here the trial tubes were opened 
and sampled, and a number of new tooth- 
brushes put into operation. A tribute to the 
taste of the paste was paid next day by a lit- 
tle girl. She said: ‘‘We had to watch the 
little folks. They wanted to wash their teeth 
every time they thought about it.’’ 

And this was true enough. It was not hard 
to interest the pupils in the care of their teeth 
when such a wealth of material was at hand. 
Our problem was this: What were we to do 
when the new had worn off the tooth-brushes? 
when the paste had been used up? when the 


pledge cards had fallen behind 
the sink and been blissfully for- 
gotten? We tried a number of 
schemes but the following was 
probably the most successful: 
We provided each child with a 
small calendar, a pin and a bit of 
narrow ribbon. One end of the 
ribbon was knotted about the 
head of the pin and the other 
end secured to the calendar. 
Then the calendar was pasted in 
the back of a composition book. 
If a child washed his teeth night 
and morning, he punched the 
date on the calendar twice; if he 
washed his teeth once he punched 
the date once. At the end of 
the month the punches were 
counted and the pupil having the 
largest number was given some 
inexpensive prize. 

We also gave prizes for the two best com- 
positions on the care of the teeth, the age 
and grade of the child being duly considered. 
The first and second prize compositions are 
given below. 

It is not a fancy but a fact that children 
whose teeth are properly cared for have an 
acumen, a quickness of perception that other 
children have not; and it often devolves upon 
a teacher to create a desire for good teeth 
among her pupils. All of the above men- 
tioned material for a ‘‘Clean Teeth Day”’ costs 
nothing--not even expressage. However, if 
you like you may pay the express dn the pack- 
age, which amounts to very little. 





First Prize Composition 


Clean Teeth 


By Mary Johnson 

The way to be healthy and well is to keep your 
teeth clean. I have promised to keep my teeth clean. 
The way to keep your teeth clean is to wash them 
with tooth paste. At night and in the morning—at 
night before you go to bed, and in the morning after 
you get up. When you wash your teeth, you put some 
tooth paste on your brush and put it in your mouth, 
and rub it up and down until your teeth are clean and 


(Continued on payee 6S) 
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The Story of the “Little Brick” 


PRINGTIME has come. The 
boisterous winds of March 
have swept the earth, making 
the air fresh and sweet, and 
now the April showers will 
wash away the last traces of 

winter. The girls and boys have put away 
their skates and their sleds. They know full 
well that it will be many weeks before they 
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Figure I 


will need them again, but they are happy in 
the new life that surrounds them. 

Springtime is awakening time. The snow- 
drops, hepaticas, anemones and many other 
plants wake from their long winter sleep and 
unfold their petals and sway in the breeze as 
if in defiance to the last bit of snow on the 
hillside and plain. Every stream is a small 
torrent, rushing on its way with such rapidity 
and violence that it seems triumphant in its 
freedom from the icy fetters that have bound 
it for so long. The chorus of the frogs is 
mingled with the shrill cries of the peepers. 
The feathered songsters are with us again and 
their melodious voices give cheer to many a 
weary traveler. Everywhere, everything is 
teeming with life. 

It was at this time of the year 1912 that the 
teacher of the ‘‘Little Brick’? awoke to the 
fact that this awakened life furnishes material 
for many interesting lessons. 

For several years, Cornell University has 
published leaflets containing nature study 
lessons on the topics outlined in the syllabus 
for the rural schools of New York State. We 
had studied these but we enjoyed the first real, 
live lesson one beautiful day in the spring of 
the year the teacher waked up. 

It so happened that one of the boys had 
noticed a bird on an apple tree near the school 
building and called my attention to it. From 
the description and illustration given in the 
leaflet, I knew it to be a downy woodpecker, 
The pupils were allowed to pass to the win- 
dows and while they watched it, we talked 
about its color and markings, its habits, its bill 
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and feet and how they are adapted to its work 
and how it benefits man. The pupils were 
eager to study the lesson again and compare 
the facts given with their observations. The 
printed page had a new meaning and the les- 
son made a deep impression on the young 
minds. Since that time, every child, down to 
the first grade, recognizes the downy wood- 
pecker, 

Honey, honeycomb and bee bread were be- 
fore the class when we studied bees, and this 
material helped to make another interesting 
and comprehensive discussion. Ants and 
spiders are common in and around our school 
building and we made these the subjects of 
other lessons. I found some of the plants 
that were listed in the syllabus for special 
study that year, and took them to school, The 


Figure Il 


children were interested and Jearned them 
quite rapidly. 

In an exceedingly short time, the girls and 
boys were so eager that they brought the speci- 
mens. Morning after morning, I was met in 
the schoolyard by an animated group and 
nearly all had something new to be named. 
The study of Nature was new to me and it 
was necessary to say, ‘‘I do not know,”’ so 
often that I sometimes feared that the chil- 
dren would lose all confidence in their teacher. 
I think, however, they were glad that she was 
a learner with them. They knew that I was 
anxious to ‘‘find out’? and they would pick up 
bits of information from many sources. This 
was a great help in developing independence 
and it also stimulated an interest in the work. 

When we left school in the spring, every- 
{hing was green and growing. Some plants 
had blossomed but many had only started. In 
the fall we found them full grown, ready to 
scatter their seeds for next yeur’s growth. 


The plant in its advanced stage, the great 
variety of seed cases and the many devices 
for scattering seeds were wonderful pages in 
the great book of Nature. 

A greater interest in plant study at that 
season was awakened by making a collection 
of seeds. The plants were brought to school 
and studied by all, then the seeds were 
cleaned, this work being done for the most 
part by the primary pupils for busy work. 
Ninety-six varieties were classified and ar- 
ranged as shown in Figure I. 

Clovers, grasses, grains and weeds were 
gathered and pressed. At the end of the 
year, these and flowers that were collected in 
the spring were mounted on white cardboard 
and labeled by the pupils. 

Time rushed by as if on wings. The days 
grew shorter; the birds went south; the fruits 
were gathered; nuts fell and were stored by 
the squirrels for winter use, and other prep- 
arations were made for the long cold winter, 
many of which were made the subjects for 
observation by the pupils. 

When the Snow King wrapped old Mother 
Karth in his white mantle, we had the tiny 
snowflakes, the mass of snow, animals, trees 
and many other things to attract our attention, 
besides the lessons in the leaflet. 

The trees proved especially interesting and 
fortune favored us that winter in the way of 
making a collection. A part of a nearby 
woodlot was being cut off, and from that we 
were able to get pieces of wood and _ bark 
without injuring the trees." 1 believe that 


Figure Ill 


pupils should be taught to help in the practice 
of forest preservation instead of destruction. 

Trees present so many new phases with the 
changing seasons that, instead of becoming 
monotonous, this study increased in interest 
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Figure IV 


with the coming of spring. We gathered 
leaves and blossoms, and preserved them by 
pressing and by waxing. Cones, nuts and 


of the locusts would go .on, not only through 
the summer, but as long as the trees stood. 
Our locust exhibit consisted 
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ture at Cornell University and identified for 
us. The collection as it was at last arranged 





of twigs bearing the thorns; 
others showing leaf buds in 
different stages of growth, com- 
pound leaves, flower buds, blos- 
soms and seed cases; a bottle 
of seeds; bark of tree; cross 
and longitudinal sections of a 
branch and roots showing nod- 
ules. We wanted to get some 
of the enemies but found only 
one caterpillar that feeds on the 
leaves. While a prisoner wait- 
ing for identification, it escap- 
ed. No trace of it was ever 
found and our specimens had to 
be arranged without any of the 
pests. 

Space will not permit me to 
write the experiences we had in 
making our collection of insects, 

but I must say that it was of 














vast importance to the teacher 
and pupils of the ‘‘Little 
Brick.”’ 

The work began early in the 
fall. We learned the differ- 
ence between insects and ani- 
mals and the difference be- 
tween moths and_ butterflies. 
When we had studied the 
latter all were eager to finda 
moth and a butterfly to see 
for themselves. They were 
found, then came the ques- 
tions, ‘‘What kind of a moth 
is it??? and, ‘‘What is the 
name of the butterfly?’ No 
one knew. Others were 
brought. Sometimes weeks 
passed before any information 








Figure VI 


seeds had been collected and these, with the 
bark and leaves, were grouped and labeled in 
four different mounts: one of the conifers, 
one of nut-bearing trees, a 
third of fruits and the other of 
forest and shade trees. 

The locust was the tree for 
special study that year. We 
Were 'so fortunate as to have 
recourse to several small lo- 
custs just off the school ground. 
Referring to these as we 
studied the leaflet helped to 
fxthe lessons in mind. In the 
fall, we had the compound 
leaves, seed pods and seeds. 
he winter was a good time to 
discuss the leaf buds and their 
Protection and the uses of the 
wood. Spring made every one 
tager to note the swelling 
buds, then the new leaves. 
After many days of waiting, 
the loose, drooping clusters of 
‘reamy white flowers shed 
their fragrance abroad and 
made the tree a beautiful 
Sight. Our school’year ended 
ut We realized that the work 





could be obtained but interest 
in the work did not decrease. 


At the end of the year we were able to name 
over sixty. 
to the New York State College of Agricul- 


About fifteen of these were sent 





Figure VII 











Figure V 


and classified shows in Figure II. 

Many educators do not think it advisable to 
make a general collection of insects but I am 
sure my pupils were greatly benefited. After 
the live forms were studied I killed and 
mounted them, and had it not been for the 
mounted specimens we never could have 
learned somany. We might have learned to 
recognize some but the majority would have 
been forgotten. 

I remember that we had given one or two 
recitations to the study of the lady-bird. Af- 
terwards, one little girl in first grade came to 
me, probably a dozen times, and asked, ‘‘ What 
did you say that little bug is called?’”’? The 
specimen was placed where she could see it 
whenever the name was given and after a time 
she knew the lady-bird wherever she saw it. 

One day one of the older boys brought sev- 
eral lady-birds into the room. A little lad in 
the first grade saw them and cried, ‘‘Oh, Rex, 
don’t hurt them! They are lady-birds and 
they kill lice and potato bugs, don’t they, Miss 
Grant?’’ He had got an idea of their eco- 
nomic importance from hearing the older 
erades recite. 

Until we began our collec- 
tion, I knew nothing about 
these insects; neither did the 
pupils and many farmers 
whom I asked did not know; 
some thought that they were 
bed bugs. The economic value 
of the little creatures was im- 
pressed upon the mind of, at 
least, a few people, and I be- 
lieve that the life of every 
insect in the collection could 
well be sacrificed for the pro- 
tection that was insured to a 
vast number of these busy 
workers as a result of our col- 
lection work. 

The collections mentioned 
above were exhibited at the 
County Fair in August, 1915, 
and won first premium of 
eight dollars! At Farmer’s 
Week held at Cornell Uni- 
versity, in February, 1914, the 
sume collection won first prize 
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for general excellence in nature study! 
First prize was also given the collection of 
insects, and the seeds won honorable mention! 

These premiums helped the children to feel 
that they had accomplished something worth 
while and gave impetus to their efforts the 
following year. 

The black swallow-tail proved very interest- 
ing and instructive. Caterpillars were brought 
into the schoolroom. Jn order that their de- 
velopment might be watched cach one was 
put into a glass can containing a bit of dirt. 
The food plant, kept in a small pomade jar of 
water, was put into the can, then the can 
covered with mosquito netting to prevent the 
caterpillar from crawling out. 

We watched the change from caterpillar to 
chrysalis but we were not fortunate enough 
to see the butterfly emerge. A number of 
caterpillars were brought, and it was easy to 


see why a great many would damage celery, 
carrots and other plants on which they feed. 
We learned why they do not become more 
numerous, for from one of our chrysalids an 
ichneumon fly emerged, thus making plain to 
us many facts that we had studied about 
parasites. 

The larva, its food plant, the pupa, opened 
chrysalis, the parasite and chrysalis skin 
showing opening through which it came and 
the butterflies make a mount that teaches 
children more than a printed page. Other 
specimens were studied in like manner but 
mounts of only the Sphinx and Monarch were 
made. (Figure HD). 

Birds’ nests were collected in the fall after 
the birds deserted us. These were mounted 
on cardboard containing a picture of the bird. 
(Figure IV.) 

Tree study was continued. Specimens from 
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thirty different trees were collected. An ex- 
hibit that was important from an economic 
standpoint was made in connection with the 
study of the apple tree. It shows buds, leaves, 
blossom, wood and bark, apple and forest tree; 
tent caterpillars, their pupae, cocoons, egg 
masses, tent moths and spray used for killing, 
(Figure V. ) 

After planning this exhibit one of the girls 
asked permission to make a maple exhibit all 
by herself. With but very little help, she 
collected, arranged and labeled specimens as 
shown in Figure VI. The maple is the tree 
for special study this year and we sometimes 
find it more convenient to refer to this exhibit 
than to go to the trees. 

Tree, plant and bird calendars were kept in 
the spring. Thirty-two birds were recorded, 
Thirty-two trees and bushes, and the date on 

(Cuntinued on page 70) 


Exercises in English 
Correlating Oral English, Dramatization, Original Reading Lessons and Hand Work 


PART I—THE STORY OF ‘“THE FOX AND 
THE CROW” 

Read and discuss the story. 

Mrs. Crow has a pretty black coat. It 
shines like satin. Her voice is very harsh. 
She cries, ‘‘Caw! caw! caw!’’ 

She loves cheese. One day she found a fine 
piece in a heap of scraps left from a picnic. 

She flew into a tree with the cheese. She 
thought she would eat it there. 

Sly Mr. Fox, coming through the woods, 
smelled the cheese. Hesaw Mrs. Crow in the 
tree. She had the cheese in her bill. 

Mr. Fox is very sly. He knew Mrs. Crow 
wouldn’t give him her prize, so he tried a 
trick. 


BY ISABEL BEST 


“Good morning, Mrs. Crow,’ he said 
sweetly. ‘‘How lovely you look today. I 
never saw such a beautiful shiny coat. It 
Jooks like satin.’’ 

Mrs. Crow was pleased. How pleasantly 
Mr. Fox talked! She cocked her ear to hear 
more. 

Mr. Fox gave her more. 
cheese. 

‘And your voice, Mrs. Crow!’ he con- 
tinued. ‘“‘I’ve heard you have a_ beautiful 
voice! [love singing. Will you sing me a 
little song?”’ 

Vain Mrs. Crow! She was more pleased 
than ever! How nice Mr. Fox was! So she 
fluttered and flitted and then gave her concert. 


He wanted that 


“‘Caw! caw! caw!’ she sang. 
It sounded like a saw on old iron. When 
she opened her mouth down dropped the 
cheese! 
Tricky Mr. Fox! He snapped it up quickly. 
“Thanks, Mrs. Crow,’’ he said mockingly. 
‘“‘T like your cheese but I think little of your 
voice. You are a vain, silly creature. Ha! 
ha! hal’? And away he went with the prize. 
Mrs. Crow sighed. ‘‘Il’m a sadder but a 
wiser bird,’’ she said. ‘‘He didn’t want to 
hear me sing at all. He only wanted my 
cheese! I'll never, never trust foxes again. 
They are full of tricks! Caw! caw! caw!” 
Adapted. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Color Cards to be used with the Story of “The Fox and the Crow” 
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The Hut in the Forest 


A Fairy Story to be Read, Discussed for Its Ethical Lesson and Dramatized by the Pupils 





JIIERE was once a poor wood- 
cutter who lived with his wife 
and his three daughters on the 
edge of a great forest. | 

Onemorning when the wood- 
cutter started out for his work 
he said to his wife, ‘‘In order that I may not 
lose any time from my work, you may send 
my dinner to me by our eldest daughter. I 
will scatter some grain along the path that 
she may know the way I have taken. 

So when the sun was high in the heavens 
the maiden sec out, carrying her father’s 
dinner. But she had not gone far into the 
forest before she lost her way, for the spar- 





rows and the thrushes had long since picked ’ 


up the grain her father had scattered. 

She wandered on and on, until the sun had 
set and the long shadows stretched across her 
path. The owls hooted, and the girl began 
to be afraid in the darkness. 

At last she saw a light shining through the 
trees, and she said, ‘‘Surely some one must 
live there who will let me come in for the 
night, and I can find my way home in the 
morning.’’ She ran forward until she came 
to a little hut, from whose window the light 

as streaming. 

The girl knocked at the door, and a voice 
called, ‘‘Come in.’’ 

When she opened the door she saw an old 
man sitting at a table, his head resting on his 
hand and his white beard falling almost to his 
feet. By the fire were gathered a cock, a hen, 
and a brindled cow. 

The girl told the old man her story and 
begged for a night’s shelter. The old man 
turned to his three friends, and said, 

*«Pretty hen, pretty cock, 
And pretty brindled cow, 
What say you’”’’ 

They said ‘‘Cluck,’’ and nodded their heads 
in assent. 

‘‘Here is abundance,’’ said the old man. 
‘“You may stay, and welcome, if you will pre- 
pare our evening meal.”’ 

This the maid was very glad todo. She 
cooked the food and spread the table, and then 
drew up her chair opposite the old man and 
ate until she was satisfied. When she had 
cleared away the meal she said, ‘‘Now where 
can I find a place to sleep?’’ 

The animals replied, 

**You have eaten, 

You have drunk; 

You have had no thought for us, 

So find out for yourself where you can sleep.’’ 

**Go upstairs to the loft,’’ said the old man, 
‘and you will find a bed. Shake it up and 
put fresh linen on it. You may sleep there.’’ 

So the maid did as she was bid, and when 
she had made the bed she laid herself down 
and soon fell asleep. 

After awhile the old man came with his 
candle, looked at the girl as she lay sleeping, 
and, shaking his head in sorrow, he touched 
the hed and it disappeared. 





Late that night the woodcutter returned to 
his house. He reproached his wife that she 
had let him go hungry all the day long. 

“Tam not to blame,”’ said the wife. ‘‘Our 
daughter started with your dinner in plenty 
of time. She must have lost her way in the 
forest; but surely she will return in the 
morning.”’ 

The next day the woodcutter said his second 
daughter must bring him his noonday meal. 
“‘T will scatter lentils,’’ said he. ‘‘They will 
be more readily seen than the grain.’’ 

At noontime the second daughter started 
out, carrying her father’s dinner; but the 
birds of the air had long before eaten the 
lentils, and there remained nothing to show 
the girl which path her father had taken. 

She strayed farther and farther into the 
wood, until the sun had set, and there were 
only the night sounds to be heard and the 
light of the twinkling stars to guide her. 

So the poor girl wandered on, until she saw 
the light streaming through the window of 
the hut. She knocked, and was admitted as 
her sister had been. The old man asked his 
animals as before. 

‘*Pretty hen, pretty cock, 
And pretty brindled cow, 
What say you?’’ 

The animals said ‘‘Cluck,’’ and all hap- 
pened as before. The girl prepared the meal 
and ate and drank; but she gave no thought 
to the animals. When she asked for a place 
to sleep, they said, 

“You have eaten, 

And you have drunk, 

And have given no thought to us; 
Still, you may pass the night here. ’’ 

When she had gone to sleep the old man 
came and looked at her, and, shaking his 
head sadly, he touched the bed and it dis- 
appeared as before. 

On the third morning the woodcutter told 
his wife that his youngest daughter must 
bring him his dinner, But the mother pro- 
tested. ‘‘Shall I lose my last child, too?’’ 
said she. 

But the father replied, ‘‘She is a good child, 
and wiser than her sisters. Surely she can 
find her way. I will scatter peas this morn- 
ing. They are so large she will have no diffi- 
culty in following them.’’ 

So the youngest daughter set off at midday 
as her sisters had done. But the wood pigeons 
had eaten the peas before the sun was an 
hour high. The girl looked anxiously to 
either side, but no trace of her father could 
she see. 

At length the sun set, and darkness came 
down over the forest. The child stumbled 
on until she saw the light streaming from the 
hut. Knocking at the door, and following 
the command to enter, she begged very cour- 
teously to be allowed to remain. The old man 
turned to his companions, and said, 


\ **Pretty hen, pretty cock, 
And pretty brindled cow, ; 
What say you?’”’ 


BY WILHELM and JACOB GRIMM 





The animals replied as before, ‘‘Cluck.”’ 
The child smoothed the feathers of the cock 
and hen, and stroked the brindled cow on her 
forehead, then set to work to prepare the 
evening meal. When she had set it, smoking 
hot, before the old man, she said, ‘‘Oh, you 
poor hungry creatures, you must be cared for, 
too.” 

So she scattered corn for the cock and hen, 
and brought in a great armful of hay for the 
brindled cow, and a pailful of water that they 
all might drink. Having done this, she sat 
down and ate what the old man had left for 
her, 

After a time the cock and the hen tucked 
their heads under their wing's and the brindled 
cow closed her eyes. 

‘*Shall we not take our rest, too?’’ said the 
maiden. 

The old man asked as before, 

**Pretty hen, pretty cock, 
Pretty brindled cow, 
What say you to that?’’ 
“Cluck, cluck,’’? they replied sleepily, as 
though they would say, 
“You have eaten with us, 
You have drunk with us; 
We wish you a very good night. ”’ 

Then the maiden went up the stairs, shook 
up the feather bed and placed clean linen 
upon it, and after saying her prayers she lay 
down and was soon fast asleep. 

In the middle of the night the maiden was 
awakened by a terrific upheaval. It seemed 
to her that the foundations were shaking and 
the timbers were rent apart. The roof seemed 
to crash in over her head. Then all was quiet, 
and as the girl was unharmed she soon fell 
asleep again. 

In the morning, when she opened her eyes, 
she gazed around her in wonder. The old hut 
had disappeared, and she lay in the bed- 
chamber of a palace. Golden flowers blossomed 
on the silken draperies, a crimson canopy 
hung over her head, and the bed coverings 
were of the softest down. The little maid 
thought it must be a dream; but presently 
there entered three servants to receive her 
orders for the day. 

‘‘Please leave me,’’ said the maiden. “I 
must dress quickly and prepare the kind old 
man’s breakfast. And then I must feed the 
cock and the hen and the brindled cow.” 

When she was dressed she ran quickly down 
the great stairway and out into the sunshine 
to see if she was really awake. But there 
behind her she saw the beautiful palace with 
its towers pointing to the blue sky. 

As she looked, from the palace door came 4 
noble young prince, dressed all in white and 
gold. He looked so brave and gentle that she 
wished to look at him always. He came 
toward her and, taking her hand, he said, 
“T am a king’s son, who was changed by@ 
cruel magician and compelled. to live in the 
hut in the forest, with my three servants 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Busy Work Color Pitan 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these pietures mz ly be given to pupils to trace and color for use 


in language hooklets containing 
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HF following notice was posted 
in a mill concerning rules for 
safety: 

NO Bea |= Don’t suppose anything 
KR Chis] KNOW!” | 
. Isn’t that a good rule for 
the schoolroom as well? How familiar are re- 
marks like these from pupils who bring in the 
wrong examples or learn the wrong lesson in 
geography: 

‘‘T thought that was what you said.”’ 

“*T didn’t understand it that way.’”’ 

‘*T didn’t know you meant that.’’ 

‘“*T didn’t hear what you said.’’ 

‘*T didn’t see those questions on the board.”’ 

IXvery teacher has been annoyed by such ex- 
cuses again and again. It seems to me that 
the fault lies in both pupils and teacher, that 
the root of the trouble is a lack of attention on 
the part of the pupils and a lack of definiteness 
on the part of the teacher. Many pupils come 
from homes where they are never expected to 
hear or obey the first command. It seems 
to be an accepted fact that all commands and 
requests are to be repeated several times. 

‘‘Why didn’t you come home before, John- 
ny?’’ asked mother. 

‘‘T didn’t hear you those first two times you 
called,’”’ said Johnny, never seeing’ the ludi- 
crousness of his answer. 

I once visited a Y. M. C. A. gymnasium 
class. The room was a perfect pandemonium 
when I arrived, the hour for the class not hav- 
ing yet come. When the gong sounded the 
call to order I was surprised to see that there 
was practically no cessation of the noise. I 
overheard a boy who was evidently a new- 
comer ask the boy next him, ‘*Doesn’t that 
bell mean to keep still and get in our places?”’ 
“Oh, yes,’’ said the boy of more experience 
in the instructor’s ways, ‘‘but we don’t really 
have to do it until he rings it the third time. 
But you’d better mind then—he won’t stand 
for any talking then.”’ 

1 thought that conversation an enlightening 
commentary on teacher and pupils, and I 
wasn’t surprised to find a certain, slackness 
running all through the drill. I wondered if 
it ever occurred to that teacher that it was 
just as possible to get instant quiet on the 
first bell as on the third. He was inclined to 
blame the class. Was it their fault or his? 

Drill lessons on simple commands for in- 
stant and accurate obedience can be made 
most effective in training. If any teacher 
doubts the need of this kind of work let her 
try, for instance, this simple command at an 
unexpected time in the day’s work: ‘‘Put 
down your pencils and stand.’? How many 
of your class will obey promptly? How many 
individual children shall we have to ask by 
name what we have said? Such an experi- 
ment is an eye opener in most schoolrooms. 

If your class is in the habit of standing on 
the right side of the desks, give the order to 
stand on the left side, for a test, and see how 
many will, need to be reminded that you said 
left not right. 

Scolding about such lapses of attention does 
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Attention! 


BY EVELYN L. TAINTOR 


practically no good though that seems to be 
the most used remedy. Instead, I believe we 
should follow the military practice of enforc- 
ing attention by constant drill and preventing 
repeated failures by penalties of some kind. 
In my school I have found that [ obtained much 
better results by making a sort of game or 
contest out of it. 

The children respond quickly to this illus- 
tration from the football field, that each man 
must hear and obey the signals of the captain 
if the game is to be won. Every boy knows 
that there at least is one place where not hear- 
ing the signals is not considered a good ex- 
cuse. A player who fails to hear or fails to 
obey what he hears loses his place on the team. 
So by letting the penalty of disobedience or 
slowness be dropping out of the game fora 
moment or two we awake the children’s minds 
and that is half the battle. 

It is a good plan to begin with simple com- 
mands in order that all may have the joy of 
winning’ at first, such commands as: 

Stand! 

Sit! 

Jump! 

Hold up your right hand! 

Pencils down! 

Inkwells open! 

Inkwells shut! 

Take pencils! 

Fold papers! 

Hands clasped in front! 

Hands behind! 

Take everything out of your desk! 

Pound your desk ten times! 

In such work with little children all sorts 
of commands can be based on the teaching: of 
left and right, top and bottom, above and _ be- 
low, names of parts of the body, ete. Grad- 
ually the commands can be more difficult and 
involved as: 

Run around my desk from left to right,’’ 
at one time, and, ‘‘Run around my desk from 
right to left,’’ immediately following. Unless 
the leader happens to be unusually good the 
second time will be a duplicate of the first, be- 
cause children are like sheep in following. 

‘Stand on the right side of your desk, turn 
around twice and sit down.’’ ‘‘Take your 
pencil and put it on the floor on the right side 
of your desk,’’ and like commands are good 
for class work. 

For individual drill, which after all counts 
for most, getting articles about the room and 
carrying them to the teacher or to some other 
child works well: 

‘*Bring me two blackboard erasers and a 
piece of Grayon from the front blackboard.”’ 

‘*Bring me the reading book from the third 
desk in the second row.”’ 

‘*Krase the first two lines of words on the 
side blackboard.’’ 

‘‘Mary, get a clean sheet of number paper 
and give it to John.”’ 

‘‘Tom, bring me the red book on the left 
hand side of my desk.’’ 

‘‘James, go into the hall and get the fourth 
cap on the top row of hooks.” — 
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“Open your reading books and find page 63, 
Put your finger on the first word in the fifth 
line down the page; on the last word in next 
to the last line.”’ 

These are simply samples of the great va. 
riety of commands that might be given, 
When such commands as these become too 
easy or the children lose interest because the 
teacher is unable to think of new ones, various 
language games can be profitably used along 
this tine. The main purpose in whatever js 
done is that the child shall hear what is said, 
and to do it instantly. 

It goes without saying that a teacher is to 
give acommand but once, speaking distinctly, 
Also, that the children chosen most often to 
take part in these games are the ones who 
most need the discipline. 

It pays to omit an occasional reading or 
number lesson and substitute just such an ex- 
ercise for it. The next reading lesson will 
have a trifle more snap to it. The brighter 
children will gain a great deal from merely 
watching. 

This kind of training is going to benefit the 
teacher also. She is going to find out for one 
thing how little real attention she is getting 
from some members of her class. She is go- 
ing to find out that some of what she called 
dullness is inattention, and that once known 
the remedy is easily applied. She is going to 
find out how much of the fault is in herself. 
In Kipling’s words she is going to learn the 
lesson which the raw recruit had to learn— 
‘‘Gettin’ shet o’ doin’ things a rather more 
or less.’”’ For, after all, this is at the root of 
the matter. We foster inattention and in- 
directness often in our pupils by our own in- 
definite way of doing things. 

Here are two answers given by boys as to 
the reasons why they failed to get dictation 
sentences right: ‘‘She starts to tell us what 
to write when she is going to the closet or into 
the hall or bending over her desk and we can 
hear only the first part of what she says.” 
‘‘She doesn’t speak her words plainly 
enough.’’ 

These reasons can be applied to other studies 
equally as well. 

One child’s criticism on his drawing teacher 
gives food for thought. 

‘She tells us a dozen things to do all at once 
without waiting for us to do any of them and 
a fellow can’t remember what comes next 
after the first ones.’’ 

If we expect pupils to be definite and accu- 
rate we must learn to be definite and accurate 
ourselves. How many of our lessons have been 
failures simply because we started out with 
hazy ideas of what we were to accomplish! 

In trying beforehand to see if we can pit 
things in logical order and clearly to the chil 
dren we discover our own hazy ideas and 
learn to be more definite in our teaching 
points. Often such an experience makes 
exactly reverse our previous order of givilé 
a lesson. It all depends on one thing—b 
sure you know what you wish to do and thet 















do it. 
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Cooking in Rural Schools 


BY BERTHA H. BU RRIDGE, Principal Teacher Training Department, Vergennes, Vt. 


JHAT the elements of simple 
cookery may be taught ina 
one-room rural school without 
special equipment and with a 
teacher who has had little or 
no experience outside her 
mother’s kitchen, has been successfully dem- 
onstrated in all parts of the country. 

That those teachers who have been suffi- 
ciently interested to follow up practical home 
training with a good summer course, and 








usually may be obtained from the homes: a 
kettle or double boiler, a toaster, two long 
handled spoons and a dipper or ladle will be 
an ample beginning. Each child must furnish 
a cup and spoon. 

Food stuffs may be brought from home, but 
the teacher must use tact in the assignment. 
If a child lives on a farm ask him to provide 
milk, butter or eggs; if another child’s father 
works in the mills and supplies are bought 
at the company’s store, ask him to bring cocoa 
or sugar; if a third child’s 
parents are very poor ask him 
to bring a cup of salt. 

In some district it is found 


dren bring pennies with 
which the teacher buys sup- 
plies; again, the Mother’s 
Club will furnish materials. 
Study your district and gov- 
ern yourself accordingly. Use 


valuable asset of the public 
school teacher. 
Aside from the diatetic 





whose enthusiasm has aroused the school 
directors to install even the minimum equip- 
ment in their schools, have been especially 
successful has also been demonstrated. 

For those who have not yet made the at- 
tempt but are willing to do so, the following 
suggestions are offered. They are the results 
of the author’s own experience in Maine and 
Vermont and the indirect results of helpful 
material obtained from Minnesota, Virginia, 
Oregon and Texas. So, you see, it matters 
not in what part of the country you may be 
located, if ‘‘the spirit is willing’’ the work 
can be done. 

It is the teacher’s duty to furnish inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm, to set the pupil thinking 
along right lines, to put him in the way of 
finding out things for himself. If you can do 


this, much of the definite, practical working- 


out of problems may be left for the home. 

In beginning, let the work in cooking be 
correlated with the general work. Take up 
the study of food products as a part of the 
work in geography and nature study or agri- 
culture; of food values in physiology and hy- 
giene. The cost of various foods will furnish 
problems for the arithmetic class. The names 
of foods, food materials and cooking utensils, 
with their definitions and use in sentences, 
will furnish material for many spelling les- 
sons. The changes in the methods of prepar- 
ing and serving food lead us into the realms 
of history. 

One of the best ways in which children may 
be interested in the study of foods is to pre- 
pare some simple dish, such as soup, cocoa, 
eggs, potatoes or cereal, to be used as a part 
of the noon lunch. Such a method not only 
creates an interest in the study, but helps in 
the solution of the noon hour problem. 

But few utensils will be needed and these 





Boys Enjoy Helping to Serve Lunches 





value of a well prepared and 
carefully served school lunch, 


it has great value asa social and cultural factor 


in the education of the child. Simple lessons 
in cleanliness and table manners may be 
taught at this time, a simple grace may be 
said or sung, and the whole period may be 
made one of the most pleasing and profitable 
of the day. 

If the school board will supply equipment 
the following has been found satisfactory. 

COOKING EQUIPMENT 


‘’wo-burner blue-flame oil-stove with oven $ 8.00 
Cotfeepot .20 
Dishpan 20 
Wire sieve, fine .10 
Wire sieve, coarse .10 
Frying-pan 20 
Kgg beaters 20 | 
Dustpan 20 
Baking dish .20 
Measuring cups .10 
White bowls .20 
Wooden spoon .03 
Quart cup .05 
Quart saucepan .10 
Gallon saucepan 25 
Square cake tin 10 
Soap shaker 05 
Muffin tin .10 
Cake tin .10 
Garbage tin .10 
Milk pan .10 
Paring knives .20 
Tin breadpan, 4x5x8 .10 
$10. 88 
SERVING OUTFI! 
Six cups and saucers 50 
Six plates -50 
One flat dish 15 
Six teaspoons 25 
Two tablespoons -10 
Six knives and forks -50 
One cream pitcher .10 
One sugar bowl 10 
One tablecloth and six napkins 1.50 
Six glasses .20 
Two salt shakers .10 
One waiter -05 
$4. 05 


Food is cooked (1) to make it more attract- 
ive; (2) tomake it more palatable; (3) to de- 
velop flavor; (4) to make it more easily di- 


satisfactory to have the chil- 


your common sense, the most 





The main methods 
of cooking are boiling, stewing, steaming, 
broiling, roasting, baking and frying. 
Exact measuring is necessary to get the best 
results in cooking. 
ABBREVIATIONS 


gested; (5) to kill germs. 


tbsp. stands for tablespoon oz. stands for ounce 
tsp. stands for teaspoon |b. stands for pound 

ce. stands for cup spk. stands for speck 
g. stands for gill min. stands for minute 
pt. stands for pint h. stands for hour 

qt. stands for quart 


EQUIVALENTS 
Measures 


Weights 
2 ¢. liquid equal 1 Ib. 
4 tbsp. equal &% a » 4c. flour equa! 1 lb, 
2 g. equal le. 2 ¢. solid fat equal 1 Ib. 
2c. equal 1 pt. 2c. granulated sugar 
2 pt. equal 1 qt. equal 1 Ib. 
4 qt. equal 1 gal. 2c. solid meat equal 1 lb. 
2 tbsp. sugar equal 1 oz. 2 tbsp. butter equal 1 oz. 
2 tbsp. liquid equal 1 oz. 4 tbsp. flour equal 1 oz. 
3c meal equal 1 Ib. 

Study potatoes as to (1) kinds; (2) compo- 
sition; (3) food value; (4) preparation. 

Baked Potatoes—Medium-sized. Scrub with 
abrush. Bake in a moderate oven on a grate 
until soft—about forty-five minutes,—turning 
occasionally. (Where there is no oven wrap 
in paper and bury in ashes.) When done press 
in a cloth until skin breaks, to let steam es- 
cape. Serve ina napkin in an uncovered dish. 

Boiled Potatoes—Put potatoes to cook in 
boiling .water; cook until done. Drain the 
water off into a bowl; cover top of kettle con- 
taining potatoes with a clean white cloth for 
a few minutes, and serve. The cloth absorbs 
the moisture arising from the potatoes and 
they are rendered more mealy and white. 


3 tsp. equal 1 tbsp. 








Preparing Lunch in the Noon Hour 


The immediate draining of the water from 
the potatoes prevents them from becoming 
soggy. 
Study cereals as to (1) kinds; (2) composi- 
tion; (3) food value; (4) methods of cooking. 
TABLE FOR COOKING CEREALS 


Kind Quantity Water Time 
Rolled Oats 1 cup 2 cups 30 minutes 
Rolled Avena 1 cup 2 cups 30 minutes 
Rice (steamed) 1 cup 234 to4e¢., 45 to 60 min. 
Cornmeal] 1 cup 3% cups 2 hours 
Oatmeal (coarse) 1 cup 4 cups 3 hours 
Hominy (fine) 1 cup 4 cups 1 hour 
Wheatena, etc. 1 cup 334 cups 30 minutes 

CORNMEAL MUSH 
le. cornmeal. 1 tsp. salt. 


1 qt. boiling water. 
Mix together the cornmeal and salt and add 

the cold water gradually to make a smooth 

paste. Pour it into the boiling water and 


lc. cold water. 


cook in a double boiler from three to five 
Serve with milk or cream. 
™. (To be continued next month) 
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MRS. HEN’S FAMILY 


Hectograph the figures on these pages and 
distribute among pupils. They may color all 
bills, eyes and feet orange, and Mrs. Hen’s 

Y comb and wattles red. The figures should be 
' outlined heavily with black pencil or crayon, 


cut carefully and mounted as shown in the illus- 
tration, on green wall paper about 54 inches 
long by 18 inches wide. 

—Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 
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TOR MOTHERS DAY USE WHITE: CARNATIONS, 


BLACKBOARY BORDER FoR FATHERS OR MOTHERS DAY. 


FOR FATHERS DRY, REG 
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Arithmetic Work of the First School Year 


BY DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University 


(Continued from last month) 

a HE leading mathematical fea- 

Ww ture of the first school year, 
wherever serious work is un- 
4 dertaken, is the introduction 

4 to the addition table, this be- 
ing at the same time the sim- 
plest and the most important table in arith- 
metic. It is not advisable to use the conven- 
tional form of textbook in this year, on account 
of the children’s inability to read the usual 
kind of print; but a properly designed num- 
ber primer, prepared with care as to type and 
arrangement, will be found to systematize 
the work and to make for the accomplishment 
of something definite. Such a book, if placed 
in the hands of the pupils, should not be a 
compilation of devices for the teacher, but 
should contain the actual number work that 
a child needs to see on the printed page. 

With respect to number space it has been 
found best, from the standpoint of mental 
ability and because of the needs of the chil- 
dren, to set a different limit to the numbers 
used in counting and those used in the oper- 
ations. Children like and need to count num- 
bers that are larger than those used in oper- 
ations. For reading and writing numbers, 
therefore, they may profitably go as far as 
100, meeting these numbers in the paging of 
books, the numbering of houses, the playing 
of games, and the counting of various objects. 
For the operations, however, it is sufficient 
if they go only as faras 12. Indeed, 10 would 
make a good limit were it not for the fact 
that in measuring we so often use 12 inches. 

The addition tables should be learned at 
least as far as 10 or 12. Some prefer to go 
as far as 9-|-4=13, but it is immaterial so 
long as the children know the table through 
9’s before the textbook is used—ordinarily 
at the middle or the end of Grade II. Appro- 
priate combinations for the first year may 
therefore be taken as follows: 








This’ article is taken from “The Teaching of Arithmetic.” By 
David Eugene Smith. Published by Ginn & Co,., Boston, Used 
by permission of the publishers. 


12345678 9 1234567 8 
111121111 1 2 ke ee ie 4 
2345678910 $456789 10 
i 23 5 6 7 123 4 5 6 
[;>3 32 3838383 8 44444 4 
15 6 7 & 910 5 6 7 8 910 
123 4 5 123 4 
5 5 5 5 5 6 6 6 6 
6 7 8 910 7 § 910 
i wos | g 1 
. . 8 §& 3) 
& 9 10 9 10 10 


This arrangement makes the sum the basis 
for selection. Many prefer, however, to pro- 
ceed to master the table of 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 
as mentioned above, thus giving the follow- 
ing’ combinations: 


123 45 697 8 9 10 
Doe oe Se SS: oe. 
23 45 67 8 910-11 
128 45 678 9 10 
;2 232 32233 8 
3.4 5 6 7 8 9 1011 12 
1283 45 67 8 9 10 
bas Seb Ss a a a 3 
45 6 7 8 9 101112 18 
12345 67 8 9 10 
4444444444 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10111218 14 


It is not a matter of great importance which 
of these two arrangements is adopted in any 
given school system, at least so far as we are 
able to judge from any scientific investigations 
thus far made. The great thing is that the 
complete table shall be known to. 10+-10 by 
the end of the second year. 

In each of these cases the combinations of 
0 with the other numbers are omitted. This 
is generally done, but it is possible that some- 


thing would be gained by teaching 0+1, 
( | 2, and so on, as part of the table. Theex- 
perience of the world has not definitely settled 
this question, and it does not seem to be a 
matter of great importance. 

Every fact learned in addition should, judg- 
ing from general experience, carry with it 
the inverse subtraction case. That is, the 
question ‘‘3-|-2 equals what number?’’ should 
carry with it the questions ‘‘34- what number 
equals 5?”’ and ‘‘2-|- what number equals 5?” 
or, if preferred, ‘‘5—3 equals what number?” 
and ‘‘5—2 equals what number?’’ 

Little attention should be given to multipli- 
cation in the first grade. The idea that 2+2 

| 2 may be spoken of as 3 times 2, and the 
incidental use of the word ‘‘times’’ in other 
simple number relations is desirable. 

Since multiplication is not taken as a topic, 
its inverse (division) has no place, save as it 
appears in the fractions mentioned below. 

Children so often hear about the fractions 


«MeV. and !3, that these ideas and forms may 


profitably be introduced at this time, although 
} may be postponed to the next grade, The 
statement that half the class may go to the 
blackboard, the idea of 4 of a dollar and that 
of } of a yard, are all common in the first year. 
In the introduction of these ideas and symbols 


‘it is well to avoid extremes that will militate 


against the child’s future progress, such as 
the extreme of the ratio method, for example. 
We should remember that a fraction, say %, is 
commonly used in three distinct ways, and 
that it is our duty to see that, little by little, 
all these become familiar to the child. These 
ways are as follows: (1) % of a single object, 
the most natural idea of all, the breaking of 
an object into 2 equal parts; (2) 4 as large, 
as where a 6-inch stick is 4 as long as a foot 
rule—not half of it, but half as long as it is; 
this is essentially the ratio notion, and it is 
necessary to the child’s stock of knowledge, 
but it is not necessary to make it hard by talk- 
ing about ratios at this time; (3) % of a group 
of objects, as in the case of 14 of ten children. 

(Continued on page 72) , 
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To make the carnation 
from tissue paper: cut 
nine patterns from fig 


| 1. fold two.of these sec- 


tions.a shown In fig. 2, 
and bind with thin wire, 
leaving a.long end for 
the stem. Bush the re- 
maining sections, un- 
folded, close to the cen- 
ter. Add green calyx, 
16.3, bind stem*with 
Green, and twist leaves, 
IN pairs, onthe stem 





a ) 4 
=~ 
\ 
FIG.2 _ 
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COLOR CARNALION RED, ALL ELSE GREEN. 
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A Little Dutch Boy and Girl of Old New York 





Part II 

FTER all, it made very little 
difference in the daily lives of 
the boys and girl or their 
fathers and mothers whether 

Wee the colony belonged to Holland 

A or to England. They still got 
up at the sound of the watchman’s rattle, and 
the good housewives scrubbed and scoured 
and cooked and baked until their houses were, 
perhaps, the cleanest, and their tables the 
most amply spread of any in America. 

Little Anneke and Heinrich and the’rest of 
the children, wondrously washed and shining 
trotted off to school at eight o’clock every 
morning—including Saturdays. They had 
lessons in reading and writing and ciphering 
and the catechism. The schoolhouse was built 
of logs, and there was no temptation to the 

pupils to gaze out of the windows when they 

should be studying for the windows were 
made of oiled paper. The seats were hewn 
logs or boards, each with four pegs put in for 
legs. Heinrich was rather sorry that their 
floor was such a fine one, all laid with the split 
logs called puncheons. In the school where 
his cousin went the floor was only dirt which 
many feet ground into powder, and the pupils 
had lots of fun stirring up clouds of dust. To 
be sure they were whipped for doing: it, but 
that was nothing. Children expected whip- 
pings in school as much as they expected 
lessons. 

Some of the colonial teachers were very 
harsh and cruel, but the Dutch settlers of New 
Amsterdam put especially into the contract 
with their schoolmaster that he should ‘‘de- 
mean himself patient and friendly toward the 
children.’’ 

That did not mean at all that he should 
never whip his pupils, but he did a great deal 
less whipping than the most of the teachers 
of the day. One of his punishments was to 
have all the children shout out together 
‘*Lazy!’’ to a pupil who missed his lessons or 
was tardy. For swearing on the schoolground 
he put a yoke around the swearer’s neck. 
Neither Heinrich nor Anneke had ever had 
the other pupils shout out ‘*Lazy!’’ at them 
and of course they had never had to wear the 
yoke. 

There was only one thing the new English 
governor did that made any difference to the 
children of what was once New Amsterdam, 
and that was when he ordered that the schools 
should be conducted in English. 

“It is right and fair of course, since we be- 
long now to England,’’ said the parents a 
little sadly. But the children found it a hard 
rule to obey. They talked Dutch at home and 
in their play. The only time when they spoke 
English was in the schoolroom. 

The master saw that they would never learn 
to speak it fluently that way so he made a rule 
that no Dutch should be spoken on the school 
grounds, but English only. 

The rule was constantly broken. The boys 
and girls did not like it at all, and some of 
ther: did not try toobey. Whenever te mas- 
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BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


ter couldn’t hear, they would talk Dutch de- 
fiantly. Others meant to obey but forgot. 

Some teachers would have whipped them all, 
but Anneke’s and Heinrich’s schoolmaster was 
patient and kindly by nature as well as by con- 
tract. One’day he brought into the school- 
room a round copper medal with a hole drilled 
in it and a string passed through. 

‘This is to help you to remember to talk 
English,’’ he said. ‘‘The first pupil who talks 
Dutch must wear it around his neck until he 
catches somebody else breaking the rule. But 
the one who has it on when school is out shall 
be whipped.”’ 

At first it seemed like a game to them and 
they rather enjoyed wearing it and passing it 
on. But when night came they found that it 
was nota joke. The one who wore the medal 
when school closed was feruled soundly. The 
master held that if he threatened a punish- 
ment and did not administer a good one he 
was failing in his duty. The number who 
wore the medal lessened, and before long 
Dutch was seldom heard on the schoolground. 

Then there came a day when little Neltje, 
the smallest scholar in school burst out crying 
bitterly. In an instant Anneke, who was a 
real little mother to the smaller children, was 
by her side. 

‘‘What is the matter, Neltje? What are you 
crying for?’’ she asked tenderly in the little 
one’s mother tongue. 

‘‘She talked Dutch! Anneke talked Dutch!”’ 
shouted a mean little seamp who had suffered 
many times himself for this reason and was 
glad to see the good girl of the school get into 
trouble. 

Anneke looked piteously at the master and 






he looked just as regretfully at her. But his 

word had been passed and there was nothing 
to do but to hang the unlucky bit of copper 
around her neck. Nota soul forgot himself 
all the rest of the afternoon and nota syllable 
of Dutch was spoken. A good many were 
wondering if the master would really punish 
Anneke, the best little girl in school, who had 
never broken a rule intentionally. An unusual 
silence came over the room as the hands of 
the master’s big silver watch drew near to 
four o’clock. Would Anneke really get 
whipped, good little Anneke who had never 
had a punishment with the rod in all her good 
little life? 

In truth the master was as unwilling to 
give the punishment as any one could be to 
receive it. He fidgeted about in the chair 
of office, which was made of a section of log 
with a board nailed on it for a back, and 
dreaded to have the moment come as muchas 
did the little girl. 

It was two minutes of four when Heinrich 
raised his hand. He had been doing some 
thinking and made a resolve. 

‘*Please, master, is it time to let out school?” 
he said in the plainest and clearest Dutch. 
They were the first words that came into his 
head. It did not matter what he said if only 
Anneke could be saved from being whipped. 

‘*Yes,’’ snapped the master and from the 
tone of his voice you would never have known 
how relieved he was. He bade the reluctant 
Anneke give the medal to Heinrich quite 
sternly, and as soon as school was out he pro- 
ceeded to ferule the lad according to his word. 
But, though he contrived to make the blows 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Old New York 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing may bo given to pupils to troce ond color. 
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The Educational Department of Just Right Town 


Al Continuation of the Doings of the Little Citizens in Building a Codel Town 


pri rors 








But his BY MAUDE M. GRANT 

nothing ; 
f copper (6 E must have schools,’’ said The school bell rang, but Nell still 
himself Mayor Brown. played 
| Syllable “Yes,’’ said the Council-men, And did not go to school. 
oe “A “ae of — | - Along the street came Smithers soon, 
who had We’ll choose to see to them. “Truant Officer,” he, 

unusual Both boys and girls were on the Board, He spied small Nell there sailing 
ands of And they decided that ; | - y ' i> Her toy boats merrily. 

iy a They’d buy school sites convenient Z\- "7"! — "hy (NJ a I, —_—_ ae B Said Officer Smithers when he saw 


voy 
if . 1om.¢ « } > > 
To every house and flat. K. a f her, 


d never 
er good They left the plans to architects, “On Every School There Was a Flag ‘Come, Nellie, leave the pool, 
But said the schools must be That Floated Overhead” You’ve got to come along with me, 
ee to Ff Well lighted, ventilated well, And go right now to school!” 
“ wi And heated properly. The Board of Education bought And the officer then took truant Nell 
of log The schools were built and were equipped All books, both large and small. Up to the schoolhouse door, 
k, and With all devices new, They chose them well: tales, histories, And made her promise that she would 
nuch as Slate blackboards, seats adjustable, Reference books and all. Play truant nevermore. 
einrich And drinking fountains too. Said Citizen Rose (upon this Board), Fine plots of ground the School Board bought, 
y some Around about each school there was “*L feel it our vocation These were for gardens all, 
A playground, where the boys To do our very best that all Where school children in spring could plant, 

hool?”’ And girls could romp about with zest, May have an education, And harvest in the fall. 
Dutet. And make all kinds of noise ae ) 
nto his ¢ me. Without it, one cannot do much, The teachers that the School Board hired 
if only | know you’ll all accord,”’ Were chosen with great care; 

pped. Said Rose. She was the President The very best that could be found, 
ene: Of Just Right’s fine School Board. You'd find in Just Right there. 

uctant All the supplies the School Board bought The School Board hired a spacious hall 
quite With tax receipts, you know. ; On Graduation Day, 

€ pro- They made a rule that every child And all the Citizens came out 

word, To school would have to go, In festive, glad array 

blows ee 

And so a Truant Officer The School Board gave diplomas, too, 
—- They did appoint straightway, To each and every one 
‘ To seek out all the children who Of all the graduates, to show 
Were not in school each day. Their work had been well done. 


“For children all must go to school, ”’ 
Said Mayor Billy Brown. 
‘‘We’ll have no stupid citizens 





“Fine Plots of Ground the School Board Bought, 
These Were for Gardens All” 


In our dear Just Right Town.’’ 


The School Board hired the teachers 


And “‘teeter-tawters’’ t = 
And ni ; ‘alan ani i th id Then told what books to use. 
peice gagaeccaiimgadlaa They made rules for the pupils and 


Play ¢ ame Ww. j 
” aad all the games they knew Collected ‘‘foreign’’ dues. 


On these playgrounds were swings and ropes, 





The big High School was largest quite 
Of any school in town. 

It stood in the most central spot 

NY Chosen by Mary Brown. 


a. 


For of such good report became 
The schools of Just Right Town 

That country children did attend 
This High School of renown. 





On every school there was a flag 


That floated overhead. rhe janitors of every school 











“Our children love their country’s flag,”’ Kept all things clean and neat, “The Schools Were Built and Were Equipped 
~~ The Citinens ali said. , They tended fires, they swept the With All Devices New” 
A public library was built si sili tai And graduates from Just Right schools 
ji Quite near the large High School. Were citizens good and true, 
=] “The books are for the children’s use,”’ One day small Nell was playing down Who often to the School Board said, 
Said Citizen Kate O'Toole. Beside the fountain pool, | ‘*We owe success to you.”’ 




















‘*All the world is glad and gay 
When Robin comes to town, 
Robin in his vest of red 
And sober suit of brown,”’ 


sang the Twinnies gaily, for the 
merry little robins were flying back 
from their Southern winter home 
and settling in the old apple tree. 

‘‘Let’s play ‘Babes in the Wood,’ 
said Little Girl Twin, ‘‘and see if the 
robins won't cover us up with 
leaves, like the story.” 

“I’m afraid theyll be too busy 
building their nests,’’ laughed 
Grandma. 

“Then let’s help them build,” 
suggested Little Boy Twin. 

So the children put a large pile 
of sticks and straws and bits of 
string out under the apple tree. 
But the saucy little robins would 
not even look at them. They hur- 
ried to build the nest out of weed: 
stalks, grass and mud which they 
found themselves. 

The Twinnies were disappointed 
not to be able to help. But Mr.. 
Robin sang so plainly, “Cheer up! 
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A Robin Redbreast Leaflet 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


cheer up!”’ that the twins just had 
to laugh and cheer up. 

While the nest was being built, it 
began to rain, but the cheery little 
singers sang right through all that 
pouring rain. 

The Twinnies were in the duinps. 
(I hope that you never have been 


there.) They were very, very dole- 
ful. They didn’t like being shut up 


in the house. 

“T wish I had two cheery little 
robins inside this house,’’. hinted 
Grandma. 

“Tl give a quarter,’’ said Grand- 
pa, “to the one who learns this 
verse first. It’s about Mr. Robin 
out there in the rain.”’ 


‘“*“Cheer up! cheer up!’ Just hear him 
Far down that leafy lane— 
A crimson-breasted robin 
A-whistling in the rain. 
Never a doleful note, 
Glad of the day, be it bright or gray, 
Nature’s philosopher singing away 
In his rusty old brown coat.’’ 


It wasn’t tive minutes before each 
of the youngsters had a quarter. 


drink and bathe. 






“Don’t forget the rhyme,” said 
Grandpa, “the next time that 
you feel blue. It’ll cure you, sure, 
Don't let a little robin get ahead of 
you. You can be cheery too,” 

There were two sets of four little 
blue-green eggs in the nest that 
spring, for the robins raised two 
families in that same nest. 

Grandpa nailed a drinking dish 
on top of a post, so the robins could 
Robin loves to 
splash. The twins nailed a piece 
of tin around the tree where the 
nest was so Kitty couldn’t climb 
up and catch the little birds. 

“How awlully hungry they are,” 
said Little Boy Twin, as he watched 
them eat one day. | 

“They say cach robin eats about 
sixty-eight every day,” 
laughed Grandpa. ‘“That’s hun- 
erier than even a sinall boy whom 
I know.” 

“Then I won’t mind if they do 
eat some of my cherries,’’ said 
Little Girl Twin. ‘I think they 
eurn a treat.”’ 


Wworlls 
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Life-Sized Pattern of Robin Redbreast for Tracing and Coloring 


Copies of colored plates of the robin may be obtained 
No less than 13 sold. 


Copies of this pattern may be given to pupils to cut and color with crayon. 
from the publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at the rate of 13 for 25 cents. 
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Picture Study —“The Return to the Farm” 


BY AGNES DANIELL DODSON, Teacher Fourth Grade, Grand Junction, Colorado 


(6° THE Return to the Farm’’ is one of the 
many beautiful ‘‘landscape and cattle’’ 
scenes, painted by Constant Troyon. No 
landscape painter was more successful in por- 
traying animals than he, and no cattle painter 
ever equaled him in portraying landscape. 

The setting and background of this picture 
are perfect. The beautiful trees have been 
put there by a master hand. They are artis- 
tically arranged, well shaped, and form an 
important part of the scene. Here and there 
light breaks through. The deeper shadows 
indicate the density of the foliage. See the 
tall tree at the right, its trunk is gnarled, 
some of its limbs are bare, yet very gracefully 
they have forced their way through the mass 
of fine and delicate leaves. Notice how well 
the leaves have been reproduced, not only on 
the trees but also in the clusters of the small 
bushes and the little flowering plants by the 
wayside. You can see the veins, the exact 
shape of the larger leaves, and can you not 
imagine the color of the flowers? 

No doubt it has been a beautiful summer 
day. The sun has shone brightly since early 
morning and the only clouds that have been 
in the sky have been the fleecy white ones 
that have added beauty to the scene. 

The cows and sheep have been away all day. 
Itis late in the afternoon. The sun is well 
down in the sky. See the shadow cast by 
each animal. Where is the sun? In which 
direction are the sheep going? Note the 
play of light and shadow in the trees and 
clouds. I believe that early in the morning, 
perhaps as early as four or five o’clock, the 
cows and sheep were fed and the pretty shep- 
herd dog was petted, given his breakfast and 
commanded to drive these sheep and cows to 
pasture. Shepherd dogs are very intelligent 
animals. They frequently go entirely alone 
with sheep or cows, protect them all day and 
when evening comes bring them home. They 
seem to know the time of day; they know 
each animal under their care. Do you see 
that some of the cows are coming along the 
path by the water? Others have walked into 
the water and are drinking. Two of the cows, 
the sheep and the donkey seem to have for- 
gotten the way. 

The path by the water must be the one that 
leads to the farm, for the dog is hurrying 
across the road to turn the sheep that way. 
He will not hurt them, but he will bark and 
jump at them until they go in the right direc- 
tion. Notice how they crowd together, they 
donot know which way to turn. It is said that 
no artist ever portrayed the helplessness of 
sheep so perfectly as Troyon. He went directly 
to nature for inspiration. How life-like each 
animal is! In imagination, can you not see 
the cow turn from the road? And the one 
turned half-way round? Perhaps she was com- 
Ing toward the road and understanding the 
barking of the dog, is going back. The white 
‘ow seems to see something in the distance 
and is coming on fast. Even the donkey has 
Talsed his ears at the barking of the dog and 
Will turn that way too. 




















Troyonu 





The Return to the Farm 


Every muscle and joint are carefully de- 
picted. The hoofs of the animals, the toes of 
the dog, the delicate touches which show the 
fluffiness of the wool, the ruts in the road, the 
stones and the fine grasses are some of the 
evidences of this artist’s skill and cleverness 
in painting details. 

The country seems rich and fertile, the 
animals seem well-cared for anc contented. 
They are returning home for the night. What 
kind of a home do you think they have? And 
their master, do you think he is kind and 
thoughtful? What will the sheep and cows 
give in return for their care? 

This picture is well-proportioned. The 
largest figures are in the center and in the 
strongest light. Troyon was noted for his 
splendid treatment of light and shade. The 
shadows, the effect of the light and shade in 
the suggested action and the expression are 
especially well brought out here. Notice 
again the light as it breaks through each tree, 
how it strikes the trunk and branches, touches 
the water and completely envelops the cen- 
tral figures. 

Troyon never painted cattle alone, neither 
was he a landscape artist; but his cattle al- 
ways formed an integral part of every land- 
scape. 

THE ARTIST 

Constant Troyon was born in 1810 and died 
in 1865. He wasaFrenchman. He worked 
when he was a boy as decorator in a porce- 
lain factory at Sevres, his native city. He 
began painting landscapes at the age of 
twenty, taking his studies from nature en- 
tirely. It was after his visit to Holland in 
1847 that he became really successful. His 
observation of country life there put value on 
his art. He was very successful, receiving 
many medals. He received the Decoration of 


the Legion of Honor when he was thirty-nine 
years old. 


CONVERSATION TOPICS 
For Younger Pupils 


The name of this picture is ‘‘The Return to 
the Farm.”’ 

The cows and sheep have been in the pas- 
ture all day. 

It is late in the afternoon. 

Some of the cows are on the right path, the 
others are not. 

The shepherd dog will drive them home. 

There are many shadows in this picture. 

The trees are beautiful. 

Constant Troyon was a famous artist. He 
painted many pictures of cows and sheep and 
was very successful. 

For Older Pupils 

‘‘The Return to the Farm’’ is one of Con- 
stant Troyon’s best pictures. 

The background and setting are perfect. 

Troyon was noted for his skill in using light 
and shade. 

The tiny leaves, the fluffy wool, the fine 
grasses prove his ability. 

There is much action suggested. 

The cows and sheep have been in the pas- 
ture and are returning for the night. The 
shepherd dog is directing and driving them. 

Troyon was distinctly a painter of animals. 
He was not surpassed in landscape, but always 
combined landscape and animals. 


HOW TO USE THE SMALL PICTURES 


Provide each pupil with one of the small 
copies of the picture given on page 62. The 
pupils may mount these pictures on a sheet 
of smooth white paper eight by ten inches in 
size, and write below a description of the 
picture. The young children may copy sen- 
tences from the board, the older ones may 
write original descriptions. Show pupils 
other pictures by this artist, if possible. 
Let them choose their favorite. 
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Busy Work Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this pattern may be given to pupils to trace, color and cut. The Queen of Hearts wears a white dress with red 
sleeves and bodice and her shoes also are red. Her cape is red but is lined with white. Paint all the hearts red also. The Queen's hair is a soft 
yellow, and the bowl and spoon may be yellow. Outline the figure heavily with black pencil or crayon after coloring it and mount on a dark hback- 
ground as shown in the border on the opposite page. This is the fifth in the series of Mother Goose figures. —Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 
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A Border Made from the Queen of Hearts Figures 


A pattern of the Queen of Hearts and directions for coloring and mounting are given on the opposite page 


April Reading and Number Cards 


CARD ONE 


Jack lived in the country on a 
farm. There was a large red barn 
atthe farm. It was full of hay, and 
the bins had oats and corn in them. 
Doves and pigeons lived in the 
upper part of the barn, and hens 
and chickens ran in and out in the 
hay allday. Jack liked to look for 
eves, One day he found 8, another 
day he found 9, a third day he 
found 10 and the fourth dav he 
found 9. How many dozen did he 
find ? 

CARD TWO 

There was a large water jar on the 
back porch. Mother wanted it filled 
with water. She gave Dick a 2-quart 
pail, and told him to fill the jar with 
water from the spring. It took 16 
pails of water to fill the jar. Re- 
member that Dick’s pail held 2 
quarts. Ilow many quarts of water 
did the jar hold? How many gal- 
lons? How many pints? If Dick’s 
pail held 4 quarts, how many times 
would he have to go to the spring ? 

CARD THREE 

Lincoln Park is a beautiful park 
In Chicago. It is on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. It has fine trees 
and flowers, and animal and bird 
houses in it. Children love to go 
there, Dolly and Polly went there 
one bright day in spring. They saw 
‘little yellow and green birds in 
ne cage. The keever took 29 of 
them out and put them in another 
rave. How many birds were there 
left in the first Gage ? 


BY ALIXE RUSSELL STANLEY 


CARD FOUR 


“T think Ishall have astrawberry 
bed this year,” said Mr. Black. 
“There is a fine place for one back 
of the barn where the sun shines 
all day. The soil is sandy too, and 
that is good for strawberries.’’ So 
Mr. Black bought 5 dozen nice little 
strawberry plants for his bed. He 
set them out, but 13 of the plants 
died. Tow many did he have left ? 

CARD FIVE 

Down in New York state there is 
a large duck farm. All the ducks 
raised there are big white ducks. 
They are kept in little pens, and at 
a distance their white feathers look 
like snow. In one pen there were 
25 ducks, in another 37, in a third 
58, and in a fourth there were 45. 
How many ducks were there in the 
four pens? Jia third of them were 
sold, how many would be left ? 

CARD SIX 

Mistress Dorothy was working in 
the dairy. The dairy was a large, 
clean, cool place where the butter 
was made, and where stood the 
huge jars of cream and the pans 
and pans of fresh milk with the yel- 
low cream rising to the top. Here 
were also the yellow cheeses in neat 
rows on the shelves. If it takes a 
pint of milk to fill a can, how many 
pint cans can Mistress Dorothy fill 
from five and a half gallons of milk ? 


CARD SEVEN 


Alice wanted a blue sash. Her 
father told her that she could have 


sell 


the strawberries and them. 
Alice picked 5 quarts of berries one 
day, and 7 quarts the next day. She 
sold them for 12 cents a quart. 
How much money did she earn ? 
She bought 3 yards of ribbon at 40 
cents a yard. How much did her 
sash cost? Then she bought a 
handkerchief for 15 cents. How 
much money had she left ? 


CARD EIGHT 


‘“T wish we might have an organ 
or a plano, or something, in our 
school, so that we could march to 
musi¢,’’ said Kva to Miss Dean, her 
teacher. ‘‘Wemight earn a phono- 
graph,’ said Miss Dean. She told 
the boys and girls about it and they 
decided to give an entertainment, 
charge a quarter for admission, and 
with the money taken in buy a 
phonograph. They sold 160 tickets 


at twenty-five cents apiece. The 
phonograph cost 55 dollars. How 


much money had they still to earn 7 
CARD NINE 


‘“T think the 9’s are very hard to 
learn,’’ said Bobbie. How so?” 
asked Uncle Will. ‘‘Why don‘t you 
pretend that they are ninepins ? 
See here: suppose there are a lot 
of boys and each has a box ‘of nine- 
pins. Two boys will have how 
many ninepins? Four boys, how 
many ? Six boys, how many? Ten 
boys, how many ? Seven boys, how 
many? Five boys how many? 
Three boys, how many?” Bobbie 
thought a bit. “The 9’s are not so 
hard alter all,’ he said. 
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How Country Life Clubs Made for Community Center; 


BY MARY G. SHOTWELL, Supervisor Rural Schools, Granville County, N. C. 








NE of the first ee 


YM A\) observations 
pis NA made in the 
APE ¥| beginning of 


my work last 
year was that 
the people lost interest in 
their school and even the com- 
munity when the school 
closed and the teacher went 
home. Why did not the school 
mean more to the community? 
Why were so few people tak- 
ing an interest in the school 
even during the school term? 
Questions such as these were hard to answer. 

I decided that some forms of club work 
organized during the school term, with meet- 
ings held in the school building, would proba- 
bly be a help in solving this problem. SoI 
worked ouf a little plan with Constitution 
and By-laws for a Country Life Club of Gran- 
ville County Schools and had a little booklet 
printed. Quoting from the constitution— 

The object of this organization shall be: 

Section 1. To arouse interest in education 
and to insist upon every child’s being in school 
every day of the school term. 

Section 2. To encourage the study of agri- 
culture in the school, and to cultivate among 
the boys and girls a love for the farm and 
country home. 

Section 3. To make the school the center 
of the community by furnishing wholesome 
and instructive amusements; in a word, to 
improve the physical and intellectual environ- 
ment of our future citizens. 

Having the plan outlined made easier the 
work of getting the clubs organized and 
started. We now have about fifteen clubs 
organized and at the last teachers’ meeting 
a number of the teachers asked for the book- 
let, saying that they had aroused their com- 
munities to Teel that they were losing some- 
thing if they had not organized a club. 

Work actually done speaks louder than a 
discussion of what it is possible todo. There 
are two types of communities in my county 
and probably they are typical of other sec- 
tions. The first has reached the stage of de- 
velopment when all that is needed is a leader. 
Personal magnetism and sincere interest in 
his community are his greatest assets. Suc- 
cess crowns his efforts. 

The second type is either dormant or con- 
tains one or more factions that are out of 
harmony with any new ideas. My suggestion 
in working with this class is to organize the 
club in the school, and after several public 
programs give the older people an opportunity 
to join. 

The Country Life Club at. Knotts’ Grove, 
organized this year, is a good illustration of 
the second type of community. Recently I 
attended one of the meetings which showed 
that the leader, Miss Spencer, was ‘‘master 
of the situation.’’ The children had written 
an invitation to their parents and asked them 
to come to this meeting. One of the parents 
told me that she had felt no interest in the 
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the Work of Country Life Clubs 


club and that she was too busy to give it any 
consideration. But that morring, when at 
break fast she found the invitation and noticed 
the anxious look on the faces of her children, 
she could not refuse them. She said, ‘‘I am 
gladIcame.’’ Fiftzen visitors heard the first 
debate of those boys, and it'was something of 
which to be proud. Just before the meeting 
adjourned, the teacher thanked the visitors 
for coming and asked them for their help in 
improving the school grounds. Needless to 
say, she secured it. I daresay that when an 
invitation is given them to join the club they 
will respond. 

The Country Life Club of Enon School be- 
longs to the first type mentioned, and was 
organized March, 1914 with thirty-five adult 
members and ten school children. The club 
met twice a month for regular programs and 
during the summer those interested in play- 
ing baseball enjoyed a game every Saturday 
afternoon. The club procured the use of a 
Traveling Library from the State Library 
Commission; this has been returned and an 
application for another has been made. 

When the busy farm season arrived the 
club suffered. It has been reorganized this 
fall and put into two divisions, a junior and 
asenior club. The school children compose 
the junior organization and use the last hour 
of school every second Friday afternoon for 
their meeting. They are following very 
closely the suggested programs in the booklet. 
The senior club, realizing that winter was the 
best time for their work, decided to meet every 
Friday night. One of the first things done 
this year was to organize a magazine club and 
make plans for enlarging the school library. 

A committee is at work on a Year Book 
with appropriate programs for each topic 
studied. Some of the subjects under con- 
sideration are: Community Service Week; 
How can the Enon School be Improved? How 
can Cooking and Sewing be made a Part of 





the School Work? Better Roads for th 
Community; Several Programs Devoted t, 
the Study of Literature; A Study of 1 
Farmers’ Bulletins as well as the Bulletin 
on Agriculture and Rural Life Day, issue 
by the Department of Education, Washing. 
ton; History of Granville County; Publ 
Questions Debated; What cay 
Enon do as a Community in 
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Good Roads and Consolidation of Schools Are Noteworthy Features of 


the County Commencement? 

One of the most interesting 
plans and one suggested by 
the president of the club js 
for a Community Exhibit at 
the County Fair next fall 
His plan is to have all people 
in the community make an 
attempt to have something in 
the exhibit; the boys to con- 
pete in the raising of com, 
the girls in the canning of 
tomatoes; all products to be 
brought to the school build- 
ing for final selection for the 
exhibit. This plan means universal interest, 

This club has meant much to this con- 
munity, more active interest in the schoo 
being one of the most important results. The 
community has secured better teachers and 
pays more to a primary teacher than any other 
school in the county. Realizing that a two 
teacher school cannot serve the community in 
the best way, they have asked for a third 
teacher. Not having enough pupils, they 
are working for consolidation. 

Each community has its own problem to 
solve and no outlined plan can be followed. 
It seems best for a club to find its own 
problem and make an attempt at its ‘solution. 
In most instances, however it means better 
buildings, better teachers, longer terms ant 
greater interest on the part of the patrons of 
the school. In solving these problems a club 
should remember that the one object of the 
organization is to ‘‘make the school the center 
of the community by furnishing wholesome 
and instructive amusement’’ for the young, 
thereby keeping them at home on the farm. 

SOME EXTRACTS FROM MISS SHOTWELL’S 
BULLETIN OF THE ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE CLUB” 
Special Honors 


Section 1. Any boy or girl who shall accom- 
plish any three of the following achievements 
shall be entitled to the honorary degree of 
**Master Countryman.’’ 

a. Win first, second or third honors in the 
corn, tomato, or poultry contests at county 
fairs. 

b. Know by sight and call twelve common 
birds. 

ce. Know by sight and track seven wild an- 
imals of the State; know five game fish. 

d. Know in fields, twelve wild flowers and 
twelve common weeds. : 

e. Know by leaf, bark and general outline 
twenty common trees and shrubs. ; 

f. Know elementary rules for preventing 
tyrhoid fever and t ‘berculosis. 

g. Maintain a bank account of not less than 
$10.00. 

h. Graduate from eighth grade. , 

i. ‘‘Know secrets of the open country.’ 

Any boy or girl who shall accomplish all of 
the above achievements shall be entitled 
a pin with ‘‘M. C.”’ on it. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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love to gather spring 
Really, I didn’t know I was so tired un- 
til [ sat down. (Looks at 
basket.) Did you ever notice that each 
little flower had a little face? Wouldn't | 
it be just grand if a fairy 
and turn them into little boys and girls? 


By Alta Ruffin 
Supervisor of Music, Carterville, Mo. 
This little operetta lias been given successfully 
on two occasions, It is well fitted for an oyt- 
door performance, butif it is given in the school- 
room, the room may be made to look like a 
woodland with decorations of flowers and green 
branches of trees, 
CHARACTERS 
Fairy Queen. 
Two Little Maids. 
Dandelions. Poppies. Violets. 


COSTUMES 


splendid? I’ve read in story books that 


had to do was to wish for it 
J and sing a sweet song. 


very much 


| Second Maid—Let me tell you what | 
| let’s do: let’s make a wish and sing a 
| little rhyme and maybe a fairy will come 


tous. (They take center of stage and 
Y 2G ag . > . af . ’ ‘ ” * 
f te ee ee eee | sing the ‘‘Little Maids’ Song’’ on this | 
asnl - y T I I ’ i page. ) 


little hats the shape of the flowers rep- | 
resented. Use any pretty fairy costume | 
with a wand for the Fairy Queen. 
Little Maids may wear school dresses | 
with bonnets or hats filled with flowers 
intheir hands. Fancy baskets are pretty. 
Scene: A Forest. Enter Maids, swing- 
ing hats. First maid drops as if very 
tired on a stone at the left of stage. 


(Enter Fairy Queen. She stands at 
The | right of stage. The Little Maids turn 
to her and bow low.) 

Little Maids (together)—Oh, kind fairy, 
do grant us our wish! 

Fairy Queen— My dear little children, 
that is just what I’ve come for. The 
| little flower fairies are even now wuit- 


flowers in! 


would come | 


First Maid-—Oh, yes, wouldn’t that be | 


| such things have happened, and all you | 


flowers. | to one side and waves wand three times. ) | 
Queen—Come, 


| Fairy 


| lions, let your 
| 


circle 
j on this page. 
march around 
| Little Maids ¢ 


| Fairy Queen 
come from yot 


(Six children dressed as violets enter. 
have a shy manner. 
semi-circle and sing the ‘‘Violets’ Song’’ 


| They 


/on this page. 
march around 
| Little Maids sh 
the different g 

Fairy Queen 
the dreamland 
from the distar 


(Fairy Queen waves wand and six chil- 
dren dressed as poppies come in, 


semi-circle and 
on this page. 


(Six little children dressed as dande- 
lions come tripping’ in, 
and sing the 


Queen again w 
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An Operetta for Closing Day or Any Occasion 


The Visit of the Flowers I do 


we may see them together as we have 
plucked them from the woodland. 


(Fairy Queen waves her wand. ) 


my fairy dande- | 
footsteps be light. 

i : Fairy Queen— 
stand in a semi- | af] 
** Dandelions’ Song’’ 


Come, beautiful fairies 


let us sing our parting song. 


At the conclusion they (Enter Flowers in threes, march in 
the stage and out. The | threes across rear of stage to right hand 
lap hands joyfully. Fairy | Side, up right side to front, across front 


; to left side, down left side to rear, across 
rear to middle rear, up center to front: 
lirst three turn to right and second three 
to left and all alternate threes follow 
marching to right and left sides: down 
sides to rear, across rear to center rear; 
meet, forming sixes, marth to front of 
stage and halt. This brings the six 
dandelions together, six violets together 


aves wand. ) 

Violets, modest violets, 
iv hiding places. 
They form a 


At the conclusion 
the stage and off. 


they 
The 


10ow much pleasure while | and six poppies together. Fairy Queen 
roups of flowers sing. ) stands in front or to one side and she 
-Now, my dear children, | and Flowers sing the ‘‘ Farewell Song’’ 
poppies are beckoning | given on this page. The threes on the 
ce. right hand side turn to right, threes on 


left side turn to left, march down sides 
to rear, turn, march to center rear, up 
center; first three on right side march 
first, Fairy Queen in front, first three 
on left march next; alternating threes 


forma 
sing the ‘** Poppies’ Song’’ 
At the conclusion of the 







































































First Maid—Oh, dear me, I’m so tired! | ing my summons. song they march around the stage and follow; turn to left, march out. The 
We must have walked most a thousand | (Little Maids sit at the left of the off. ) Little Maids pick up hats from floor and 
miles. stage ona large stone and look anxiously Kirst) Maid— Dear, kind fairy, call | walk slowly out with arms around each 

Second Maid—Yes, I'm tired too, but . toward the entrance. Fairy Queen steps them back with your magic wand, that | other. ) 

Song of the Little Maids | Song of the Violets 
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They came to be beau-ti- ful blos-soms, With nev-er a word or sound, 


Song of the Dandclions 




















Farewell Song 
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But when age comes on Ail our ycl-low curls sobright Turn to fluf- fy isi 


Hap-pi-ness 


and joy Is our wish for you, dear friends, Good-by, wood by, good-by. 
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The “Mind Your Mother” Club 
By Orpha Vernelia Roe 


CHARACTERS 
Annabel Ross—President 
Katie Blake 
Carrie Brown 
Jennie Mapes 
Alice Clark 
Lola Christy ) 
Josie French § 
Annabel Ross comes in, arranges chairs 
and table, puts flowers in vase on table, 
etc. ; and while she is busy a knock is 
heard at the door. Annabel opens door 
and two girls enter at her invitation to 
“come in.’”’ 


j Members 


Visitors 


Lola—Is this the place where a girls’ 
club meets today? 

Annabel—Yes, the “ Mind Your Mother 
Club’’ meets here today; will you come 
und have seats? 

(Before they are fairly seated Carrie 
and Katie come rushing in.) 

Kate—Oh, Annabel, 1 asked two girls 
to come. (Looks round and sees them. ) 
Why, here they are—got here before | 
did! (Greets them joyously.) Annabel, 
this is Lola Christy and Josie French. 

Annabel (shaking hands)—I’m_ very 
glad to see you. (While girls are remov- 
ing wraps and taking those of the vis 
itors, Jennie and Alice come in and are 
yreeted school-girl fashion. ) 

Annabel taking seat behind table— 
Time to begin, girls. (Girls stop talking 
and sit.) 

Annabel (addressing the visitors) —One 
day, not long ago, | heard my grandma 
say that children didn’t mind their 
mothers as well now as they did when 
she was a little girl, so we four girls 
tulked about it and thought we’d have 
a club as ladies do, and see if it wouldn’t 
help us to do better, and we thought 
perhaps some other girls would like to 
come, so [’m real pleased to have you 
here. Today we’re going to talk about 
unimals—how well they mind what's 
said to them; perhaps we can learn 
something from them. Carrie, have you 
vot something to tell? 

Carrie (rising and beginning with 
great animation) —Oh, yes, Annabel, I’m 
just wanting to tell you about some littie 
chickens we had—how they minded. My 
brother and the hired men found a nest 
out in a field with a little hawk in it 
that couldn’t fly. They brought it home 
and put it in a barrel, and whenever 
they raised that hawk up out of the bar- 
rel where the hens could see it, every 
hen that had chickens said, ‘fCut-cut- 
cut-eut,’’? and in a second there wasn’t 
a chicken anywhere—they went so fast 
you couldn't see where they went. 
Mother said it meant, ‘* Run, hide,’’ and 
the little chicks didn’t say, “1 don’t see 
anything to be afraid of,’’ or ask, 
‘*Where shall I hide?’’ or ‘*What will 
happen if I don’t run?’”’? as perhaps J 
might do, but they just went. When 
the hawk was out of sight down in the 
barrel, the mother hen said, ‘‘Cut-e-u- 
t-u-t-u-t,’’ and then the chicks came— 
from under the house, out of the weeds, 
—everywhere, and went on hunting 
grasshoppers. (Sits. All laugh.) 

Annabel—I don’t think I'll ask ‘‘why’’ 
any more after hearing that story. 
Your turn next, Alice. 

Alice (rising)—-I want to tell you how 
our dog Rex minds without being told, 
because he has been trained and doesn’t 
forget as I do sometimes. You know 
my papa is a minister, and Rex under- 
stands when Sunday comes and knows 
that he must stay at home. He lies -on 
the porch and when we go to church and 
say ‘‘Good-by, Rex,’’ he never moves 
and doesn’t even rap a good-by with his 
tail: but other days when we say “ good- 
hy’? he comes to the gate and waggles 
all over because he wants to go. 

Annabel—Rex is a fine dog and has a 
lot of good dog sense. Jennie, I know 
you have a story. 

Jennie (rising)—I’m tired of hearing 
about such good people. Ill tell you 

what happened to some little ducks. that 
didn’t mind. They lost their mother, 


| but they weren’t so much to blame, for 
their mother was a hen instead of a duck 
and they didn’t understand her language 
very well. They followed her and minded 
pretty well until they were old enough 
to go into the water, and the first time 
they found that little pond back of our 
house, they sailed right out on the water, 
and the poor hen stood on the bank and 
called and scolded the very best she knew 
how. I suppose she was frightened be- 
cause she didn’t know how to swim. 
The little ducks were having a grand 
time and didn’t know what she was talk- 
ing about, anyway. They had found the 
way and kept on going there, and so she 
wouldn’t feed them if they wouldn’t 
mind. Mother put them in a pen on the 
grass and I called myseif their step- 
mother, and I took care of them. (Sits.) 

Annabel—Katie, can you tell us some- 
thing? 

Katie (rising)—I want to tell you 
about another dog. His name is Prince. 
tiis master had quite a hard time teach- 
ing him to mind, but now that he knows 
what he is to do, when they are out 
walking, his master puts his arm out 
over the dog’s head, and Prince rises up 
and puts his paws on his master’s arm 
and they walk along side by side, the 
dog being the taller of the two. (bSits.) 

Annabel—-That’s a good dog story. Al- 
most any dog can be taught to mind bet- 
ter than some children. Lola, wouldn’t 
you like to join this Club? 

Lola—Indeed I would, but what must 
I do to be a member? 

Annabel—Oh, nothing very hard, just 
tell us something like what we’ve been 
talking about. 

Lola (rises)—-I have been thinking of 
what I saw in the park. Some little 
quail,—such a lot of them running alony 
in the path ahead of me—I couldn’t see 
the mother, but I heard her in the bushes 
and as I drew nearer she called, and in 
an instant there wasn’t a quail any- 
where. | don’t know what she said, 
but the little ones knew and they minded 
quickly. Then we saw some little ducks 
swimming in the stream that runs 
through the park. They never swim 
ahead of their mother—just up even to 
where her wing comes from her body, 
never a stroke farther, and she doesn’t 
seem to say anything about it either. 
(Sits. ) 

Annabel—That’s very interesting, I 
never knew that about the little ducks. 
You certainly have earned your mem- 
bership. Josie, do you want to come in 
too? 

Josie—Yes, to be sure I do. (Rises. ) 
I can’t tell you any true stories as these 
girls have told, but my sister has written 
some verses about what might happen 
to a little chicken that didn’t mind her 
mother. 1 can say those: 








| There was a little chick, not long from 
out its shell, 

Who thought she knew it all, like others 
I’ve heard tell. 

| Far from the coop she strayed, away 

| from others ten; 

And didn’t mind the cluckety-cluck that 
| came from mother hen. 





A great, big cat came round the corner 
of the barn. 

““Oh, my, what shall I do?’’ 
in alarm. 

There was no time to run—that cat she 
made one jump! 

She thought she had that chick, to eat 
all in one lump. 


cried chicken 


3ut Jack was right close by—that wicked 
cat he chased, 

And fluffy yellow-ball he picked up in 
great haste. 

Jack ran to that old coop. 
said mother hen, 

“Peep, peep,’’ cried baby chick, ‘‘I’ll 
stay with others ten.’’ 


**Cut-cut,”’ 


(Sits. ) 
Annabel—Well, I guess it’s best: for 
us to mind, isn’t it? What shall we do 
at our next meeting? 
Jennie (rising) — Annabel, 
suggest? 
Annabel—Certainly, Jennie. 


may I 
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Little Plays for Closing Day 


Jennie—Wouldn’t it be a nice plan to 
watch ourselves and see how well we 
obey, and then next time tell about it, 
and also% tell what happened when we 
didn’t mind. (All laugh.) 

Annabel—I think that would be a fine 
plan; what do the rest of you think 
about it? 

All—Oh, yes, yes, we’ll do that. 

(The guests prepare to leave, the hos- 
tess assisting them. ) 


That Wonderful Circus 
By Lula E. I. White 


Characters — Maria and Martin, an 


elderly couple. 


Scene—An old-fashioned sitting-room, 
or farmhouse kitchen. Ona table isa 
lamp and on one side of the table Maria 
sits knitting and on the other side Mar- 
tin sits reading a newspaper. 


Martin (throwing the paper on the 
table)—It’s no use, Maria, I can’t read 
the paper tonight. 


Maria—No, Martin, I ’spect you are 
too tired to read. ’T'was a tiresome trip 
to town today, and ’twas warm too. 

Martin—I s’pose I am tired but I 
didn’t notice that. When I try to read 
I jest see all the different animals and 
all the wonderful people that we saw at 
the circus today, until my mind is such 
a jumble that I don’t know any more 
what I am trying: to read than that lion 
we saw today knows about Greenland. 


Maria—Do you feel that way too about 
it? Lamso glad for now I feel like 
talking it over with you. I was ashamed 
to before for fear you would think I was 
foolish. To tell you the truth, Martin, 
Il never expected to live to see such 
sights as we saw today. We live ’way 
back here in the mountains but we get 
the newspaper regularly, and we read 
strange things in it, but nothing as 
strange as the things we saw today. 
Seems to me, Martin, if I never leave 
this place again I shan’t complain, for 
[ shall always have the memory of this 
happy day, and when I get lonesome I'll 
just think about the pretty girls or some- 
thing else we saw. Why, if I had the 
blues so bad I couldn’t work, the thought 
of how funny that elephant looked beat- 
ing the drum would make me laugh in 
spite of myself. (Laughs at the thought. ) 


Martin (solemnly and leaning across 
the table toward Maria)—Maria, I was 
so seared for fear that ‘elephant would 
hit the man who was holding the drum 
a whack over the head that I dodged 
every time and once I dodged so hard 
that I bumped ker-whack into a woman. 
I guess it must have made her mad for 
she said with a toss of her head, ‘‘Does 
Uncle Rube think he is sawing wood?’’ 
And a young fellow who was with her 
said, ‘‘No he is just trying to get the 
swing of the music so that he can teach 
the cows the trick. 


Maria—I didn’t hear a word of that. 
I reckon I was too much interested. 
Did it make you mad, Martin? 


Martin—Yes, kinder mad, but I kept 
still, for I said to myself, “Martin, you 
old goose, you might know folks would 
think you were from the country by the 
way you act. Sit up and behave.’’ 

Maria—I know I looked as if I was 
from the country but it didn’t worry me 
any. I jest asked questions whenever I 
wanted to know anything, but I can’t 
for the life of me see why that man 
laughed so when I asked if it hurt when 
they pulled the giraffe’s tail out. 

Martin (laughing) — Well, ’pon my 
word and honor, Maria, you sure was 
green there. 


Maria—Green! What do you mean, 
Martin? How should I know if it don’t 
hurt to pull a giraffe’s tail out by the 
roots. I never studied natural history. 

Martin— Me neither, wife, but you 
don’t have to study natural history or 
any other kind of history to tell it 
wouldn’t hurt to pull that thing’s tail 
out. Why, Maria, that wasn’t no live 





animal. 
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Maria—Not alive! Well, how did it 
manage to walk then? [ may be green 
but I’ll have you to understand, Martin 
that [am no fool. Huh! Who ever saw 
a dead animal walk? 

Martin—Now there, Maria, easy there, 
Don’t let your angry passions rise, as 
the poet says. That there animal was 
two men with the skin of a giraffe over 
them, and one man was holding on to 
that make-believe tail, so then, wifie, | 
don’t calculate it hurt much, do you? 

Maria—Well, ‘well, I am all flabber. 
gasted. To think two men could fool 
me that way. Come to think of. jt 
though, I recollect that animal had q 
right peculiar neck. 

Martin—Yes, I should say it did. But, 
Maria, did you ever see such pretty girls 
and such smart ones too? I never saw 
their beat in this world.  (Hastily,) 
Only course, Maria, you had them beat 
a mile. 

Maria—Now ain’t that just like q 
man! Martin, I guess [ have lived with 
you long enough to let you like the looks 
of other women folks without being 
jealous. Land! I don’t consider myself 
in their class at all. 

Martin (reaching across the table and 
patting Maria’s arm)—Maria, you sure 
are a good woman. But speaking of 
them girls, now how do you suppose they 
could catch themselves on them swing- 
ing contraptions when they turned tumb- 
ling whirligig summersaults in the air? 
Why, ’pon my word and honor, Maria, 
’twas the most wonderful thing: that | 
ever saw. 

Maria—Not a bit more wonderful than 
that man going into the cage with them 
lions. Why, as true as I’m alive, Mar- 
tin, I had a chill when I saw him go in. 
Why do you suppose it was that they 
didn’t attack him, and wasn’t it funny 
that he didn’t seem one bit seared? 


Martin—I’m not sure, but do you know 
what I thought”? ’Course I don’t say it 
is so but I think he magnetized them 
lions. You know that we read in the 
‘*Reporter’? how some professor mag- 
netized some folks at a show, and so I 
thought to myself when I saw that man 
going into the cage he surely must be 
one of the professors of magnetism; or 
else, before he brought the lions in, he 
put some of that morphine stuff into 
them. Now ’pon my word and honor, | 
believe it was one of those two things, 
for we know, Maria, no man would dare 
go into a cage of roaring lions ’less he 
had protected himself in some way. 


Maria—Yes, that all sounds very sen- 
sible, Martin. 

(A pause of a few minutes during 
which each appears to be thinking deeply. 


Maria—Do you suppose the girls that 
wore the dresses that :nade’ them look 
like butterflies had false teeth? 

Martin—Had false teeth? 
you mean? 

Maria—Why, it don’t seem to me that 
anyone could hold themselves up by the 
teeth, so I thought maybe they had false 
teeth. ‘Course I don’t know much about 
false teeth but I thought perhaps a body 
could do more with those than with their 
own. 


Martin—No, I calculate that they used 
their own teeth. But, Maria, wasnt 
it just beautiful when they went up with 
the bells on their wrists and ankles and 
played that tune on them? Seems as |! 
I can hear it now. (He hums or whistles 
‘‘My Highland Laddie.’’ Maria listens 
attentively with clasped hands. ) / 


Maria—I s’pose I don’t know much 
what good music is but when those bells 
played that tune way up there in the 
tent it just seemed to me I couldn’t be 
on earth. “Iwas so sweet and lovely, 
and them girls up there sort of circling 
around in their fluffy dresses made me 
think of angles. I reckon I’m old and 
childish but I can’t help it. I really 
feel as if [had had too much pleasure 
for one day. 


(Both are silent for a few minutes 
then they sing one verse of ‘‘My high 
land Laddie. ’’) 7 
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Recitations about Mother and Father 


Mother’s Day Program 
By Pearl Holloway 


WELCOME 


We welcome you, dear mothers, 
We’re glad to see you here; 
We hope that you’ll come often 
Throughout the coming year. 


We take this way to thank you 
For all the good you’ve done; 

We know that you’ve been working 
To help us—every one. 


So on this day for mothers, 
Your own from ail the year, 

We want once meore to tell you 
We’re very glad you’re here. 


MOTHER—AN ACROSTIC 


For six children, each carrying a large letter, 


First Child— 

Mother's always ready 
T'o help a fellow out. 

A mother’s sure adandy, 
Of that there is no doubt. 


Second Child-- 
Our mothers are always willing 
To do whate’er they can: 
To help us in our playtime, 
Or for our work to plan. 
Third Child— 
To mothers in all places 
This day will e’er be given; 
We want to give them honor here, 
We know they’re praised in Heaven. 
Fourth Child— 
Home is the throne for mother, 
And we will give her praise, 
And love the name of mother 
On this and other days. 
Fifth Child— 
Each one here has a mother, 
And each will wish to say, 
That we are glad they’re with us 
On this bright Mothers’ Day. 
Sixth Child— 
Remember ever, mothers, 
That though we’re sometimes wrong, 
We really would not grieve you, 
Our love is ever strong. 


A FELLOW’S MOTHER 


If a fellow’s tired 
Of every kind of play, 

And hangs around the kitchen, 
His mother’s apt to say: 

“Well, now, why not be gard’ner?”’ 
And then she’!1 fly around 

And get a fellow started 
At spading up the ground. 


Or if a fellow’s hungry— 
Just nearly starved to death 
And hangs around the pantry 
To sort of catch his breath, 
Why, pretty soon his mother 
Will say, “What is it, son? 
Here, don’t you want a cooky 
Now that your work is done?’’ 


Or if it’s nearly evening, 
An’ a fellow’s sittin’ ’round 
A-wishin’ he was littler— 
Or bigger--I'll be bound; 
But every time his mother 
Knows just the thing to say; 
And you just bet your mother 
Is all right every way. 
WHOM I LIKE BEST 
An Exercise for Four Girls 
First Girl— 
Of all the grown up people, 
I think I like the best 
My pretty day school teacher— 
She’s nicer than the rest. 
Second Girl— 
I like the one who, Sundays, 
Comes out to Sunday School, 
And tells us of the Bible, 
And of the Golden Rule. 
Third Girl— 
I like the pretty ladies, 
Who always look so sweet, 
nd smile at every body 
That they may chance to meet. 


Fourth Girl— 
You all have named the people 
Who you think are the best, 
But [ think that my mother 
Is nicer than the rest. 


MOTHERS 


Some ladies like to dress up fine, 
And always be down town, 
And if they’re asked to help you, 
They’re very sure to frown. 
And I am told some ladies 
Are anxious now to vote; 
While lots of other ladies 
Live just to sing a note. 


But I think of all ladies, 
The very, very best, 

The ones who are our mothers 
Do more than all the rest. 


DOLLIE’S LESSON 
For alittle girl holding a doll, 
Now, dollie dear, I’m sure you see 
How nice a Mother’s Day should be; 
When every one is good and glad, 
And not a soul is cross or sad; 
And ail our mothers have come here, 
'o listen to us, dollie dear. 
WHEN I’M GROWN UP 
Vor five girls. 
First Girl— 
When I’m grown up, I’m going: to be 
A teacher good, for then you see 
Ill help the children in the land 
So many things to understand. 


Second Girl—- 


When I’m grown up, I’m going to play 


The finest musi¢ every day, 

lor that will help the people know 

Hlow in the better way to grow. 
Third Girl-— a 

When I'm grown up, I’m going: to try 

‘To be a doctor good, and my! 

How I shall help the sick and poor— 

Vil turn no needy from my door. 
Fourth Girl— 

When I’m grown up, I think I'll clerk, 

And in some store each day I'll work; 


| I’ll help the people when they buy. 


To be a good clerk | shall try. 
Fifth Girl— 

It would be nice to do all these, 

And all the people thus to please; 

But as for me, Ud rather far 

se just what all our mothers are. 


Mother Knows 


Who ean tell us ’bout the flowers 
And the weeks and days and hours? 
How the giant oak tree grows? 
Mother :—she knows. 


Who ean hardest tasks explain, 
Ease our hours of ache and pain? 
Who will listen to our woes? 
Mother :—she knows. 


Who will teach us how to pray, 
At the close of each glad day, 
When star-lighted heaven glows? 
Mother :—she knows. 


Who loves us the very best, 
Who goes with us to our rest, 
And a good-night kiss bestows? 
Dear mother: —she knows. 


When Mother Is Away 
By Josephine E. Toal 


When father goes away to ’tend 
Conventions, court and such, 


Though mother thinks it’s lonesome like, 


Yet we don’t mind so much ,— 
Not Jack and me: we sit up late, 
Till nine o’clock, perhaps, 
And mother reads to us, and makes 
- Nice fudge for us two chaps. 


When grandpa goes to see Aunt Kate, 
We miss him; why, of course, 


But then there’s room for Jack and me 


When pa gets out the horse 
And buggy for a country drive 
Or down the avenue; 
And at the church we need not sit 
So quiet in the pew. 


When sister visits Mapes’s folks 





At Iron Mountain Spring, 











| low he drove the grim British away 


We’re short, it’s true, the choc’ late drops 
The fellers always bring. 


But when she’s away we're not afraid I 


lo let old Towser come | 
Right in the parlor while we train - ° | 
With sword and fife and drum. | 


The Gallant Gentleman 


know a Gallant Gentleman 
And it is nice to see 


The way he tips his hat, and bows 


To little girls like me. 


| He is a courtly Gentleman: 


But nothing’s right when mother’s gone. | 
It’s lonely after tea 
Grandpa sleeps and ‘l'owser yawns; | 
It’s quiet as can be. | 
‘*How long before ma’s coming home?” 
We ask, and then pa’ll say, | 
‘*Now, don’t begin on that, my lads, | 
She’s just been gone one day.”’ 


Where Honor Is Due 


If you please, you may laud George up 
to the skies, 

As the man who won battles and never 
told lies. 

You may tell of his virtues in story and 
song; 

How he carefully sifted the right from 
the wrong, 

Of his wisdom in counsel, his bravery 
in war; 


from our shore, 
You may cherish 
his sword, 
And up to the skies our brave Washing- | 


forever his hat and 





ton laud. 

Long, long may we hold him an example 
to youth, 

Kor honesty, temperance, courage and 
truth. 


ture so grand, 
Let us honor the builder who drew out 
the plan, 
added, 
care, 
Small stone upon 
them there; 
And though this may be but a girl's | 
point of view, | 
Let us give eredit where it is certainly | 
due, 
And pluck from his laurels one leaf for 
another, 
So three cheers for our George, and four 
for—his mother. 
Youth's 


| 
While we gaze with delight on a strue- | 
| 
| 


And through years of infinite | 


stone, firmly fixing 


Companion, 


The White Carnation 


Here’s to the white carnation, 
Sturdy and spicy and sweet, 
Wafting a breath of perfume 
On the stony way of the street; 
sringing a freight of gladness 
Wherever the breezes blow; 
Here’s to the white carnation, 
Pure as the virgin snow. 


This is the flower for mother, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 
lower for rain and sunshine, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 

Wear it in mother’s honor, 
Pinned to the coat’s lapel; 

Wear it in belt and corsage, 
For her who loved you well. 





Kor mother in lowly cabin, 
Or mother in palace hall, 
Is ever the kindest and dearest, 
And ever the best of all. 
In travail and pain she bore us, 
In laughter and love she nursed, 
And who that would shame the mother 
Is of all mankind accursed. 


Tired and wan too often, 
Weary and weak at times, 

But always full of the courage 
That thrills when the future chimes. 

Mother with hands toil-hardened, 
Mother in pearls and lace, 

The light of heavenly beauty | 
Shines in her tender face. 


So here’s to the white carnation, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 

Flower that blooms for mother, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 

Flower of a perfect sweetness, 
Flower for hut and hall, 

Here’s to the white carnation, 
And to mother—-Our Best of All. 


—Margaret b. Sangster. 


Then mayst 


And he is strong and tall, 


| But still he doesn’t treat me like 


A little girl at all. 


When he’s around the house [’m sure 
No harm can come to me, 
lor he is also very brave, 
And wise as wise can be. 
Sometimes my Gallant Gentleman 
And I go out to walk; 
I try to keep in step with him; 
1 love to hear him talk. 


He has a very pleasant way 
Of looking down at me 
And listening to*what I say 
And answering earnestly. 


He often asks for my advice, 
For he believes I can 

Be very help/ful even if 
He is a grown-up man. 

But what | like the best of all 
Is when he talks to me 

Of what his Little Lady is 
And what she’ll grow to be. 


You see, my Gallant Gentleman 
Is very worldly wise. 

He knows what’s best and loveliest, 
And where all danger lies. 

He says a Gentlewoman is 
A power in the land, 

And that she holds all Goodness in 
The hollow of her hand. 

Who is this Man I’ve told you of? 
I'm glad and proud to tell, 

That my brave Gallant Gentleman 
Is lather dear as well. 

Jane Morgan in John Martin’s Book. 


Our Mother 


‘These verses may be used on one of the covers 


rtauminvitation to Mother's Day, 


She’s our nearest, 
She’s our dearest, 

She is always true; 
Fails us never, 
Loves us ever 

Spite of what we do! 


Though we grieve her, 
And deceive her, 

She forgives! forgives! 
Patient, tender, 
Our defender 

Iver while she lives. 


|Why My Family Go to the Circus 


I'riday, when the circus comes, 
With its chariots and drums, 
Then we’ll see the tall giraffe, 
And the clown who makes us laugh, 
For you know he always can, 
He is such a funny man. 

Then we'll see the great parade, 
Then we’ll buy some lemonade, 
And the kind they always drink 
Is so beautifully pink, 

I should really like to know 
How and why they make it so. 


Father says he used to go 

To the circus years ago; 

Doesn’t care about it now, 

Only goes to save a row. 

Nothing there he wants to see, 
Goes because it pleases me. 
Mother, she dislikes it too; 

Only goes because I do. 

Uncle John will go with us 
(Seems to me it’s curious) ; 

Says he’s going for my sake; 
Sure he cannot keep awake. 

Aunt Jane says she’ll come along, 
Though perhaps it may be wrong; 
But she thinks I ought to see 
Things in natural history. 


Hast thou sounded the depths of yonder 


sea? 


Hast thou counted the sands that under 


it be? 


Hast thou measured the height of heay- 


en above? 
thou speak of a mother’s 


love. 
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Exercises and Recitations for Patrons’ Day 


Madam Blossom’s Ball 
By Rebecca Strutton 
CHARACTERS 


Betty Ruth 
Carol Nell 


Seene: Outdoor effect with plenty of | 


flowers. Nell dressed in dainty white, 
with floral yarland and wreath passes 
umong the flowers and with rapt expres- 
sion seems to be talking with them. 
Enter Betty, Carol and Ruth, from 
different directions and approach Nell. 
Betty — 
Oh, Nell! Please tell us, was it you 
Who saw the flowers dance? 
Carol— 
And were their ornaments of dew 
And did you have a glance 
Ruth— 
At. fairies 
All 


pray, do tell us all. 


Darling Nell, 
Pray do tell 
About the Blossom’s lovely ball! 


| To stand up straight before the school, | There’s the multiplication table, 


your eyes fixed on the ceiling, 


| 
| 


And grammar, and—oh! dear me, 


| Your knees a-shaking quick and fast, or | There’s no good place for stopping 


else without much feeling, 
| When sometimes words are clear in mind | 
| and sometimes they are not, 
| Oh, it is simply awful when you know | 
that you’ve forgot! 


| tell of Patrick Henry, | 

Demosthenes and all the rest, their 
names would task your memory, 

They tell how they could speak and talk | 
till folks were moved to weeping 

Well I’ve felt that way lots of times 
about my public speaking. 


Your voice it either quavers and sounds 
real low and weak, 

Or else it rises in the scale and winds up 
with a squeak ; 

Your hands feel bigs and red and Jong, | 
and hang limp by your side, 

Your eyes seem sort of red and smi, 
or else they’re staring wide, 


You kindo’ want to giggle and you kind 





Nell (with appropriate gestures and | 


occusional steps )— 
Oh! ‘twas the maddest, merriest nivht, 
With guests in bright array; 
Out came the stars and fireflies bright, 
As twilight passed from day. 
airy music seemed to call 
Every flower 
From leafy bower, 
Down at Madam Blossom’s ball! 


Upon the ballroom floor of green 
Came guests of varied hue, 
Their dainty costumes all agleam, 
With ornaments of dew. 
As silent as the stars that fall 
Fell the feet 
‘lo the beat 
Of musie at the Blossom’s ball! 


tose then smiled on Violet, 
And Dewdrop seemed to cast her 
Kyes on lovely Mignonette, 
Awhile the gorgeous Aster, 
With his grace, did quite enthral 
Every other 
Flower lover 
At Madam Blossom’s stately ball! 


Dear Hollyhock, so bright and gay, 
And Lily, dressed in white, 
Came gliding by, in such a way, 
That all enjoyed the sight; 
Both so slender and so tall— 
All were graceful, 
All were tasteful 
Down at Madam Blossom’s ball! 


The Fairies looked upon the dance 
From out their secret dell, 
And trembled, lest by any chance, 
They should the scene dispel. 
**It is a dream,’’ said one and all, 
**Oh, Morn, do stay 
Thy coming, pray, 
While we enjoy the Blossom’s ball! 


But jocund Morn, on tiptoe came, 
Just where the sky-line’s clear, 
And brought to close this pretty game 
Of all the flowers dear. 
As lightly came the signal call, 
With dainty grace 
Each found his place: 
Thus ended Madam Blossom’s ball! 


All 
Thus ended Madam Blossom’s hall! 


Speaking Pieces 





Kivery Friday afternoon we stop our reci- | 
tation 

And all the pupils fold their hands and | 
wait in expectation | 

hear the great 

speaking and debate, 

With which a school against 
must always celebrate. 


To 


its will 


Now where the good is, I don’t know; I 
never understood. 

Although I’ve tried all different plans 
that anybody could. 

I’ve spoken pieces by the score, and 
given an oration, 





But I must say | much prefer some other | Of that there are books awaiting 


occupation. | 


| They are there in all shapes and sizes, 


Rhetoricals, the | The tails of the ‘‘gs’’ are so contrary, 


0’ want to cry, 

You kind o’ want to do your best, but 
cannot if you try; 

You dread it long beforehand, and you 
feel worse when it’s done, 

And you wish that speaking pieces had 
never been beyun. 


When one has begun, I see. 


| My teacher says, little by little 


To the mountain tops we climb; 


It isn’t all done in a minute, 


But only a step at a time; 


They try to urge you on to speak, they | She says that all the scholars, 


All the wise and learned men, 


Had,each to begin as [ do; 


If that’s so, where’s my pen? 
Carlotta Perry. 


A Spoiled Story 


A Nonseuse Verse 


Young Tommy was a reckless chap 
As ever you did spy; 

He crept into the pantry once 
And uate a pot of lye 
No, no, I mean a lot of pie. 


The pie did not agree with Tom, 
So very large a piece, ; 
He felt so ill he hastened off 
To find a pot of grease 
Dear me! | mean a grot of pouce. 


Ile wept with pain and doubled uw 
As tight as any claim. 

“Oh dear! [ feel as bad as when 
[ate that jot of lamb 
No, no! Tmean that lot of jam.’" 





structor). 


Recita- 
tions— \ 


Play 
Instructor). 


structor). 





Program for Parents’ and Patrons’ Day 
Song —‘'The County Fair’? (October, 1914, Normal In- 
Play-—‘‘Circus Day”’ (this issue). 
io Brown Hands, (April, 1914, Normal 


Instructor). 
Farmyard Song (‘‘Poems Worth Knowing’).”’ 


Folk Dances in Swedish Costume (June, 1914). 
“The Joys of Country Life’? (April, 1914, Normal 


Song —‘‘Away to the Country’’ (April, 1914, Normal In- 








I am, perhaps, peculiar, but | would dare | 
to say | 

There isn’t any boy or girl who does not 
feel that way; 

Sut I suppose the teachers know and if 
it’s for the best 

I’ll take my turn at speaking along with 
all the rest. 

~Myrtle Barber. 


A Little Boy’s Troubles 


I thought when I learned my letters 
That all of my troubles were done; 
But I find myself much mistaken | 
They only have just begun. 
Learning to read was awful, 
But nothing like learning to write; 
I’d be sorry to have you tell it, 
But my copy-book is a sight! 


The ink gets over my fingers; 

The pen cuts all sorts of shines, 
And won’t do at all as I bid it; 

The letters won’t stay on the lines, 
But go up and down and all over, 

As though they were dancing a jig 


Medium, little and big. 


The handles get on the wrong side 
Of the ‘‘ds,’’ and the ‘‘ks’’ and the ‘‘hs,’’ 
Though I've certainly tried and tried 
To make them just right; it is dreadful, 
I really don’t know what to do, 
I’m getting almost distracted— 
My teacher says she is too. 


There’d be some comfort in learning 
If one could get through: instead 





Quite enough to craze my head. 


I'll stop. 


This story gets so mixed at times 


Under my very eyes, 

So far what I have said 

Seems like a lack of pies 

Dear me! I mean a pack of lies. 
—St. Nicholas. 


Recitation Day 


Qh, tomorrow it’s my turn, 

And I have a piece to learn. 
‘‘Hiawatha?”’ I’ve not time; 
It’s too hard and doesn’t rhyme. 


Here’s ‘The Arrow and the Song ;’’ 
That one’s easy and not long. 

Yes, I think it’s rather nice, 

Sut, you see, I’ve said it twice. 


All the short ones are so tame; 
Not one jolly—it’s a shame! 
And the long ones seem to be 
Silly to a boy like me. 


Think I’d linger on a wreck, 
Standing on a burning deck? 
Why can’t some good poet write 
Something short about a fight? 


Well, no matter! What’s the use? 
You must write me an excuse. 
You can’t do it this one day? 
Help me choose one, anyway. 


Can’t vou see it’s getting late? 
Tell the boys they needn’t wait, 
Giggling like a flock of geese, 
While I have to learn a piece. 
~Youth'’s Companion. 


Good Manners 


Good boys and girls should never say, 


“T will,’’ and, ‘‘Give me these;’’ 


Oh, no, that never is the way, 


But, ‘‘Mother, if you please. ’’ 


| Seven Ages of Our State 
By Irene Dillard 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This exercise won second 
honor when it was given by the South Caroling 

| stndents at the Fourth of July pageant, Georg 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn : 

) July stor. Itis highly recommended by W,k, 
| Tate of the Department of Rural Education, 
| George Peabody College, With some smal! 
changes it might be used in any state. It is par. 
iicularly suited to Parents’ and Patrons’ Day, 
If there are no pupils in the school old enongh 
to tuke the parts let young ladies in the district 


do so, 
STAGE DIRECTIONS 
| ; : : 
| Hrect a frame about seven by six feet, 
draped in black. This stands at center 
| Of stage. Screens at sides conceal en- 
The Reader stands 


trunces and exits. 
| Where he can be easily heard but hardly 

seen. He reads very slowly ‘and makes 
| a decided pause for each shift of scene. 
| Mach character, as she is introduced, 
i steps behind the frame and remains there 
in pose until the reader is ready to. an- 
nounce the next. 


COSTUMES 


(1) Puritanical costume of dark dress 
with white fichu, cuffs and cap. Car- 
ries yarn or sits at spinning wheel. 

(2) Revolutionary costume with pan- 
niers, powdered pompadour, curls, plume, 
fan, ete. 

(3) Dark dress with white house apron, 

(4) Hoop skirt, frills, cameo, hair ar- 
ranyved low on neck. 

(5) Red Cross nurse costume. 
hottle, towel, bandage, ete. 

(6) Young girl’s flowered — muslin. 
Garden hat trimmed with flowers and 
tied at chin with large bow. Carries 
basket of flowers. Mammy wears typi- 
cal negro nurse dress. 
| (7) Middy costume. Academie cap and 
| gown thrown over arm. ‘Tennis racket 
in right hand, Bible in left. 


Carries 


Reader— 
: Our State’s a stage 
And on its boards have trod some goodly 
players, 
They’ve had their exits and their en- 
trances 
And so they’ve played—these women— 
many parts, 
Their acts being seven stages: First, the 
settler’s wife, (Enter (1).) 
Spinning and carding in her rough built 
house. (Exit.) 
then, the Dame of Revolution 
(Enter (2).) with her patches, 
| Painted, powdered, reigning in her home 
| with stately grace; ( Exit.) 
|Then thrifty housewife, (Knter (3). 
making butter) pushing back the 
wilderness 
To shift her war-made burden. (Exit.) 
Then the Lady of the South, (Enter (4).) 
Full of pretty whims and ’pareled like a 
peacock, 
Served by slaves; lavish, and great in 
fortune, 
Cherishing the bubble, social station, 
ven tili the cannon roared.  (Exit.) 
And then the woman 
In plain nurse garb (Enter (5).) with 
gentle, ready hand 
To bind the wound or close the eyes of 
Yank or Rebel; 
And so she played her part. 
sixth age shifts 
Into the home-made dress and garden hat 
(Enter (6). (Girl fondles flowers. 
Mammy watches intently with folded 
hand and happy smile. ) 
With dear old faithful Mammy by her 
side, 
The tender hands well saved by erst- 
slave’s care, 
Her simple mind on former days intent, 
And dwelling in their joy. (Exit. Git! 
throws flower to audience.) Last 
scene of all, 
That brings this story down to present 
day, (Enter (7).) : 
Is noble woman, pressing forward still. 
Cum athletics, (Makes slight stroke wit 
racket.) cum education, (Calls atten- 
tion to cap and gown with glance 
and slight motion.) cum religion, 
(Ditto Bible.) eum everything. 
(Exit. ) 


And 





(Ixit.) The 
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Closing Day Exercises for All Grades 


A Garden Song 
By Ella A. Burkett 


tune, “Ilere We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush.” 


Between every two stanzas while 


“Here we go ’round the mulberry bush’”’ | 


is being sung, the children, with arms 


out-stretched at sides move round and | 
yound in time to the music. — This is | 
also very pretty if each child takes a | 


partner. 

This is the way we dig the ground, ! 

Dig the ground, dig the ground, 

This is the way we dig the ground, 
So early in the morning. 


Here we go ’round the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 

Here we go ’round the mulberry bush, 
So early in the morning. 


This is the way we plant the seeds, * 

Plant the seeds, plant the seeds, 

This is the way we plant the seeds, 
So early in the morning. 


Here we go ’round the mulberry bush, ete. 


This is the way we water the seeds, * 

Water the seeds, water the seeds, 

This is the way we water the seeds, 
So early in the morning. 


Here we go ’round the mulberry bush, ete. 


This is the way the plants then grow, ! 

Plants then grow, plants then grow, 

This is the way the plants then grow, 
So early in the morning. 


Here we go round the mulberry bush, etc. 


This is the way the trees grow large, ’ 

Trees grow large, trees grow large, 

This is the way the trees grow large, 
So early in the morning, ete. 


Here we go round the mulberry bush, ete. 


This is the way we gather the fruit, ° 

Gather the fruit, gather the fruit, 

This is the way we gather the fruit, 
So early in the morning. 


Here we go ’round the mulberry bush, ete. 


This is the way we eat the fruit’, 
Eat the fruit, eat the fruit, 
This is the way we eat the fruit 

So early in the morning. 
Here we go ’round the mulberry bush, ete. 

MOTIONS 

1, Make motion of digging ground with spade. 

2. Step forward with right foot, bending right 
knee, for planting. 

3. Right hand holding a watering can; bend 
over and sprinkle. 

}. Children sink on kuees, then rise slowly to 
feet. 

5. Rise ou tocs slowly, raising hands at sides 
slowly. 

6, Reach up, first with right hand,then with 
left. 

7. Motion of eating fruit. 


He Didn’t Think 


Once a trap was baited 
With a piece of cheese, 
It tickled so a little mouse 
It almost made him sneeze. 
An old rat said, ‘‘There’s danger, 
Be careful where you go!”’ 
“Nonsense!’’ said the other; 
“T do not think you know. 
So he walked in boldly— 
Nobody in sight; 
First he took a nibble, 
Then he took a bite; 

Close the trap together 
Snapped as quick as wink, 
Catched ‘‘mousey”’ fast there, 

Cause he didn’t think. 


Once there was a robin 
Lived outside the door, 
Who wanted to go inside 
e And hop upon the floor. 
Oh, no! said the mother; 
“You must stay with me; 
Little birds are safest 
o Sitting in a tree. 
don’t care,’’ said robin, 
And gave his tail a fling; 
I don’t think the old folks 
how quite everything. ”’ 
wn he flew and kitty seized him 
i Before he'd time to blink; 
Oh,” he cried, ‘‘I’m sorry ! 
But I didn’t think.’ 


| 
| 
| 
i 














Now, my little children, A Cotton Crop 
You who read this song, 
Don’t you see what trouble By Hallie Ives 


Comes of thinking wrong? 
And can’t you take a warning 
From their dreadful fate, 

Who began their thinking 
When it was too late? i 

Don’t think there’s always safety tious could be made easily. The cotton bloom 
Where no danger shows; is almost identical with the okra plant flower. 

Don’t suppose you know more 
Than anybody knows; 

But when you’re warned of ruin, 
Pause upon the brink, 


AUTUOR’S NOTH: If this little exercise is 
used in the south each girl could easily have 
such portion of the plant in her hand as her 
verse indicates. In other sections paper imita- 


The boys may use broom-stick handles and imi- 
tate the movements with implements, The sack 
from their litthe shoulders can be a flour sack 
stuffed with paper to distend and give the ap- 


And don’t go over headlong, pearance of fullness. 
*Cause you didn’t think. ‘These verses give the precise time and method 
Phoebe Cary. of planting, cultivation, and finish of the prod. 
: uet, with the use of terms common in the cot- 
The Little Plant ton country. 


The girls may stand in a semi-elrele, advan- 
cing to speak and then returning for the boy 
chorus. Boys disappear for changes behind a 
screen. march at the close is desirable. 


In my little garden bed, 
Raked so nicely over, 

Kirst the tiny seeds | sow, 
Then with soft earth cover. 


Shining down, the great round sun Girl— 
Smiles upon it often; 

Little raindrops pattering down 
Help the seeds to soften. 


April comes and cotton seed, 
Downy, grey as any weed, 
Now must lie within the earth 
Then the little plant awakes. Till the warm earth brings new birth. 
Down the roots go creeping; . 
Up it lifts its little head Two or Four Boy ‘*Choppers’’ (speak 
Through the brown mold peeping. ing as she retires)— 
Iligher, and higher still, it grows, Cotton cannot grow too thick, 
Through the summer’s hours, lo our chopping we must stick, 
Till some happy day the buds Working with a busy hand 
Open into flowers. | Till we have a tidy stand. 











Program for Closing Day 


”) 


Song—‘‘Work for the Night Is Coming. 

Operetta—‘‘ Flowers at Under-the-Ground”’ (March, 1915). 
| ‘The Best Way to Sew on a Button.” 

Talks by | ‘‘How We Cleaned the School Yard.”’ 

Different | ‘‘The History of Our School.” 

Pupils | ‘‘The Best Books in Our School Library.”’ 

‘Rotation of Crops.’”’ 

Song ‘‘The Boy with the Hoe’”’ (September, 1914). 


‘ 





Love of ) “Billy and I’? (‘‘Poems Worth Knowing’’). 
Outdoors ‘Green Things Growing’? (April 1914, Nor- 
Recitations— mal Instructor ). 


Operetta (for little ones)--‘‘The Visit of the Flowers,’”’ (in 
this issue). 

Rhythms and Games (taken from Bertha L. Swope’s 
Series). 

Song—‘America for Me’ 


’ 


(February, 1915). 








Find a Way or Make It Girl— 

May will bring the first new dress 
To a plant we all should bless; 
Little leaves shaped like a heart 
Now unfold and upward start. 


It was a noble Roman, 
In Rome’s imperial day, 

Who heard a coward croaker, 
Before the castle, say, 

eergy ? 7 7 . . « ” ISG ° 
They're safe in such a for tress; Boy Choppers— 
here is no way to shake it! . 

‘‘On! ON!’’ exclaimed the hero, et us use the thrifty hoe, 
“PU find a way, or make it!” Help the cotton leaves to grow, 

Clear the weeds, dig up the grass, 
So a crop can come to pass. 


Is Fame your aspiration? — 
Her path is steep and high; 


In vain you seek her temple, Girl— 
Content to gaze and sigh: ; : 

‘The shining throne is waiting, June brings flowers in & cup, 
But he alone can take it, On a small stalk looking up, 

Who says with Roman firmness, While the leaves the new plant wears 
“Pl find w way, or make itl” Are like those the maple bears. 

Is learning your ambition? Boy (ploughing) — 


There is no royal road; 

Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode; 

Who feels the thirst for knowledge 
In Helicon may slake it, 

If he has still the Roman will, Girl 
To ‘find a way, ov make itl?’ 


Now we plough it ‘‘ barring off,”’ 
Labor we will never scoff,— 
‘Turn the soil from off the bush, 
Roots can grow then with w rush. 


July brings blossoms white which play, 





Are riches worth the getting? Blushing deeper pink each day ; 
They must be bravely sought; Next the bolls, so round and green, 
With wishing and with fretting, When the petals fall, are seen. 
‘The boon cannot be bought; 
l'o all the prize is open, Boy Ploughmen 
But only he ean take it, Now we come with hue and ery, 
Who says, with Roman courage, For ’tis time to “lay it by;” | 


“]’LL FIND A WAY, OR MAKE IT!"” | ‘Turn the soft earth back again, 


—dJohn G. Suse. | Waiting for the summer’s rain. 


| 
| 


| 


(Two girls advance. ) 
First Girl— 
August and September too 
Will have lots of work to do; 


Second Girl— 


lor the cotton, clean and white, 

Now is bursting into sight. 
Boy Cotton Pickers— 

We will sing a happy song, 

As we pick, pick, all day long. 

Dropping cotton in a sack, 

Which we hang upon our back. 
Girl— 

October fauls it to a gin, 

Throws the snowy masses in, 

There the seeds are laid away 

To be used another day. 


Boy (with wagon and imitation bale) 
November binds it in a bale, 
And goes to market for a sale. 
; (All march around the stage, with 
fancy movements if desired, and off.) 


Mousie and Kitty 
By Ida Johnson Risk 
Tune: “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 


If a mousie meet a kitty 
Coming on its way, 

Should the mousie run from kitty, 
Or should mousie stay? 


Kitty has a furry coatie, 
Big round eyes of blue, 

How can mousie tell by looking 
If those eyes be true? 


Maybe mousie after eating 
Little crumbs of food 

Would be glad to play with kitty 
If kitty would be good. 


But you know a kitty thinks 
A mousie good to eat, 

So when she starts after mousie 
He runs with his feet. 

'That’s the way with little children, 
When naughty things they meet, 
‘They should run away from danger 

With their flying feet. 


Work Together 


**T will not work with Mr. Pen,’’ 
Said Mr. Ink, one day; 





‘*Nor I with you,”’ said Mr. Pen, 
And so each went his way. 


Said Mr. Pen, ‘*' Today, I think, 
A letter I will write. ’’ 

Alas! he could not make a mark 
Upon the paper, white. 


| Said Mr. Ink, *‘I think I’ll write 


A story, now; why not?’’ 
But, though he worked both long and 
hard 
He only made a blot. 


Then Mr. Pen and Mr. Ink, 
Said, ‘‘We have foolish been: 

Hereafter, we’ll together work, 
Right now, we will begin.’’ 


Now we can all a lesson learn, 
From this short tale, I guess, 
For ‘‘work together’’ is the rule, 

If we would have success. 


The Rain 
By Mary E. Jackson 


I love to see the raindrops as they splash 
against the pane; 

| love to hear the merry pitter-patter 
of the rain. 

[climb up to the attic, | take my fa- 
vorite book, 

And near the window ’neath the eaves 
I tind my favorite nook. 

And as I read of fairies, of princesses 
and kings, 

Upon the roof above my head, the rain 
drop music rings. 

The raindrops crowd the gutter, they 
gurgle as they go; 

With a skip and hop they drip, drip, 
drop, into the pool below. 


I close my book and listen:—I hear just 


what they say. 

, Py ’ . 

Yes, I’m really very happy when there 
comes a rainy day. 


; 
4 


















sO 
Our Vegetable Soup 
By Rena E. Reynolds 
hi xercise may be given by nine girls on 
Av each child recites he holds to view one 
ofthe ingredients in the soup. The last verse is 
cited in concert. In the last line the children 
nod to some one in the audience. 


Take a carrot, take a bean, 
Take.a white potato too, 
Take an okra pod, all green, 

Take a grain of rice or two. 


Take a bone with meat upon it, 
And of water quite a lot, 

Take a sprinkle of black pepper, 
Then throw salt into the pot. 


Next we stir and stir and stir it, 
Just like this, you see, and then 
Well, our soup is ready for us 
We like soup, don’t you, my friend? 


Ten Little Nickels 
By Josephine E. Toal 


Ten little nickels 
All in a heap 

In Johnnie’s pocket, 
Away down deep. 


Ten little nickels 
All new and fine; 
One went for candy, 
And then there were nine. 


Nine little nickels 
Waiting their fate; 

One bought cracker-jack, 
And then there were cight. 


ight little nickels 

And a boy of eleven 
Ran for the merry-go-round, 
And soon there were seven. 


Seven little nickels 
In a tight fix, 

Vor the pop corn came along 
And left only six. 


Six little nickels, 

Sure as you're alive, 
Met. the balloon man 

And then there were five. 


Five little nickels, — 
Not any more; 

A visit to the baker 
Made them but four. 


Four little nickels— 
Now, let me see: 
A ride on the donkey 
Left only three. 


Three little nickels — 
elieve me, it’s true— 
Chased the ice-cream cart 
And then there were two. 
Two little nickels, 
When the day was done, 
lad parted company 
Taffy store had one. 
One last little nickel 
Sought a fancy bun; 
Of the ten to start with 
There was left not one. 
Oh, dear, what a very 
Foolish boy was John! 
But he didn’t find that out 
Till his nickels were gone. 


Our Friend in the Garden 


He is not John, the gardener, 
And yet the whole day long 

Ile makes himself quite useful 
The flower beds among. 


Ile is not Tom, the pussy cat, 
And yet the other day, 

With stealthy stride and glistening eye, 
He crept upon his prey. 


IIe is not Dash, the dear old dog, 
And yet, perhaps, if you 


Took pains with him and petted him, 


You'd come to love him, too. 


He's not a blackbird, though he chirps, 
And though he once was black: 
Yet now he wears a loose, gray coat, 
All wrinkled on the back. 
very 


He has a dirty face, 
Aad very shiny cyes; 
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A Spring Song 
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| Made for you such pret - ty gowns lor the grand spring ball? 
| Brought «you sweet - est per - fume For the grand spring ball ? 
| Arranged your pret - ty caps of green For the grand spring ball? 
None will be 50 fair as you At the grand spring ball. 
| | 
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| He sometimes sits beside our door, | Busy, Busy Days 
And looks—perhaps is~—wise. 
Peas There always is something I’m wanting 
But ina sunny flower bed to do 
. . , , 
| He has his fixed abode ; But never can manage to hustle 
He cats the things that eat my plants through: 
. eo. , 
| Ile is a friendly toad. There’s my stockings to darn and my 
—Juliana I. Muving. bureau to fix; 
My things, mother says, are most al- 
Bobby Lunn ways a-mix. 
) 1 . . H . 
é jut the time never comes with a second 
By Josephine E. Toal to spare 
‘Td just as soon.”? That’s Bobby Lunn, To try to be tidy or mend up a tear. 
Morning, night or noon: _ These are what grown-up-ers call stren- 
Tiresome errands to be run, | uous days, . i 
Tasks that are not a bit of fun, _ And I cannot find time to mend even my 
Whatever’s waiting to be done, ways. 
Bobby ‘‘just as soon.’’ iis : ee 
: yo ; What? Oh, wait, please, Elsie, just one 
He'd ‘just as soon’’ let Peter Clapp ; tiny minute? P 
Wear his brand new skates. You can’t have a candy pull “less. [ am 
Would ‘‘ just as soon’? some other chap Me! it. 
Should have the place of baseball ‘'cap.’’ , Ul just leave my lessons to study to- 
He'll take the part, without a scrap, night, : ; 
That every feliow hates. I surely can get them—I’m really quite 
| bright, | 
Bobby ‘sa favorite, I'd have you know,— | V’ll pin up my frock, I am in such a 


Oh, he’s not a snob. 
Home or abroad, come or go, 
Youngsters and old folks, high and low, 
Greet him with smiles and friendship | I 
show. 
“Just as soon”’ | I 


—that’s Bob! 


hurry, 


The buttons are off and I can't stop to | 


worry. 
‘d like a French maid and a seamstress 
or two, 


never have time to le tidy. Do you? 








2. What if a friend should come to see 
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WastebasKet Song 


MARGUERITE BARNETT 





ay . So oe 
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Our room so neat and clean, 
Our room? were vis - it - ors here, 
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No pa- per shall be seen..... 


Quite spot-less to ap - pear.... 
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| I feared that he 


April 1915 


| The Spelling Match 


They’d all sat down but Bess and me, 
I surely thought I’d win— 

To lose on such an easy word, 
It was a shame and sin! 


~ We spelled the longest in the book, 


The hardest ones right through, 
‘‘Xylography,’’ and ‘‘pachyderm, 
And ‘‘gneiss,’’ and ‘‘phthisis,’’ too. 


” 


[ spelled ‘‘immalleability,’’ 
“Pneumonia’’—it was fun! 
“*Phlebotomy,’” and ‘‘zoophyte,’’ 
Each long and curious one. 
The teacher gave a right queer smile 
When Bess spelled “aquarelle,’’ 
And backward quick she turned 
leaves, 
And then she gave out 


the 


**spell.’’ 


| I’m sure I never stopped to think 
About that ‘‘double 1,”’ 

It seemed like such an easy word 
But one can never tell 

“*S-p-e-l,’’ LT spelled it— 
And how they all did laugh! 

And the teacher said: ‘‘I think, my dear, 
Tvo easy ’twas by half,’’ 


Now, Bessie was not proud or mean: 
She said: ‘‘No wonder, Jane, 
For we were thinking of big words ; 
You’d spell it right, again. 
' I’m glad that it was Bess that won, 
| And not those others. Well! 
' If I did miss one little word, 
I showed that I could spell. 


Two Points of View 
The Child’s 


The policeman in the park 
fierce and strong. 
Ile stands upon the corner 
go by, 
And looks right straight at me, just as 
if ]’d done some wrong. 
Oh, I’m very much afraid, although J 
can’t tell why! 


is big and 


whenever | 


Once, when I was playing all alone be- 
neath a tree, 
Hecame.so close to me that I couldn't 
help but ery. 
When I’m a grown-up man, if he looks 
that way at me, 
Il] walk close up to him, and I'll ask 
the reason why. 


The Policeman's 


I like to watch the children who come 
here every day: 
They look up sideways at me, then 
quickly hurry bv; 
And, when I come close to them, they 
always stop their play,— 
They seem to be afraid, although | 
can’t tell why. 


Once I saw a little boy alone beneath a 
tree; 
But, when I came to him, he at once 
began to cry. 
was lost, and only went 


for 


to see. 
Oh, they should not be 
there’s no reason why! 
— Little Folks. 
The Whispering Birch 
Long ago there lived a princess, 
Slender, graceful, very fair, 
Clad in rare and costly raiment, 
Jewels gleaming in her hair. 


afraid, 


Green the robes she wore in summer; 
But in autumn, we are told, 

With her own fair hands the princess 
Wove a robe of shining gold. 


But alas! this lovely princess— 
So the quaint old story goes 
Whispered, whispered, always whispered, 
Till in anger there arose 


One who long had frowned upon her,— 
Queen of all the fairies she,— 

And with magic wand uplifted 
Changed her to a slender tree. 


‘‘Whisperer!’’ cried the angry fairy, 


‘*Tell your secrets to the breeze; 
Evermore within the forest 5 
Must you stand among the trees. 

So she stands, so tall and slender, 


Whispering, whispering, day and night; 
Wearing still green robes in summer, 
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And in autumn golden bright. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Kentucky Belle Morgan, Morgan the raider, and his 
band, six hundred strong. 

Summer of ’sixty-three, sir, and Conrad | Weary they looked and jaded, riding 
was gone away-— through night and day; 

Gone to the country-town, sir, to sell our | Pushing on east to the river, many long 
first load of hay— Pi miles away, | aN 

We lived ’n the log house yonder, poor’) To the border strip where Virginia runs 
as ever you’ve seen; | up into the West, 

Roschen there was a baby, and 1 was , And fording the Upper Ohio before they 
only nineteen. could stop to rest. 


| 


Conrad, he took the oxen, but he left On like the wind they hurried, and Mor- 
, gan rode in advance; 


Kentucky Belle. et eC; 
How much we thought of Kentuck, | Bright were his eyes like live coals, as 
couldn’t begin to teli-- | he gave me a sideways glance. 
Came from the Blue-Grass country; my | 
father gave her to me | 
When I rode forth with Conrad, away 
from the Tennessee. 


my choking pain, 
When the last one of the troopers sud- 
| denly drew his rein. 


Conrad lived in Ohio—a German he is, 
you know— 
The house stood in broad corn-fields, 
stretching on, row after row. 
The old folks made me welcome; they 
were as kind as kind could be; 
But I kept longing, longing, for the hills 
of the Tennessee. 
, Only sixteen he was, sir—a fond mother’s 
only son— 
Off and away with Morgan before his 
life had begun! 
The damp drops stood on his temples; 
| drawn was the boyish mouth; 


| dared look in his face, 
As he asked for a drink of water, and 
glanced around the place. 
I gave him a cup, and he smiled 
only a boy, you see; 


"twas 
he’d sailed on the Tennessee. 


Oh, for a sight of water, the shadowed 
slope of a hill! 

Clouds that hang on the summit, a wind 
that never is still! 

But the level land went stretching away 
to meet the sky— 

Never a rise, from north to south, to 
rest the weary eye! 


down in the South. 


Oh! pluck was he to the backbone, and 
clear grit through and through; 
Boasted and bragged like a trooper; but. 
the big words wouldn’t do; 

The boy was dying, sir, dying, as plain 
as plain could be, 

Worn out by his ride with Morgan up 
from the Tennessee. 


From east to west, no river to shine out 
under the moon, 

Nothing to make a shadow in the yellow 
afternoon: 

Only the breathless sunshine, as I looked 
out, all forlorn; 

Only the rustle, rustle, 
among the corn. 


as I walked 


! But when I told the laddie that I too 
was from the South, 
Water came in his dim eyes, and quivers 
around his mouth. 


When I fell sick with pining, we didn’t 
wait any more, 

But moved away from the corn-lands, 
out to this river shore 

The Tuscarawas it’s called, | he wistful began to say; 

there’s a hill, you see-~ | Then swayed like a willow-sapling, and 

And now I’ve grown to like it next best | fainted dead away. 

to the Tennessee. | j . 


off 


sir - 


[ had him into the log house, and worked 
and brought him to; 

I fed him, and I coaxed him, us I thought 
his mother’d do; 

And when the lad got better, and the 
noise in his head was gone, 

Morgan’s men were tiles away, gallop 
ing, galloping on. 


Iwas at work that morning. Some one 

came riding like mad 

Over the bridge and up the road 
Rouf’s little lad. 

Bareback he rode; he had no hat; he 
hardly stopped to say, 

“Morgan’s men are coming, 
they’re galloping on this way. 


Farmer 


Frau; 


“‘Oh, I must go,’’ he muttered; ‘‘I must 
be up and away! 


“I’m sent to warn the neighbors. He 
isn’t a mile behind; 7 

He sweeps up all the horses—every horse | Morgan — Morgan is waiting 
that he can find. Oh, what will Morgan say 

Morgan, Morgan the raider, and Mor- | But I heard a sound of tramping and | 
gan’s terrible men, kept him back from the door — 

With bowie-knives and pistols, are gal- | The ringing sound of horses’ hoofs that 


loping up the glen!”’ | I had heard before. 


for me! 


re 


The lad rode down the valley, and I the Mich- 


stood still at the door; 


And on, on, came the soldiers 
igan cavalry 


' 
The baby laughed and prattled, playing And fast they rode, and black they 
with spools on the floor; | looked, galloping rapidly, | 
Kentuck was out in the pasture; Conrad, They had followed hard on Morgan's 


my man was gone. | they had followed day and 
Nearer, nearer, Morgan’s men were gal- 


loping, galloping on! 


track ; 

night; 
But of Morgan and Morgan’s raiders 
. : ‘ 4 caught a sight. 
Sudden I picked up baby, and ran to the they had never caught a sig 


P pasture-bar. 
Kentuck!”’ JI called — ‘‘Kentucky!”’ 
She knew me ever so far! 
Iled her down the gully that turns off 
there to the right, 
And tied her to the bushes; 
was just out of sight. 


And rich Ohio sat startled through all | 
those summer days; 

For strange, wild men were galloping 
over her broad highways 

Now here, now there, now seen, 
gone, now north, now east, now west, 

Through river-valleys and — corn-land 
farms, sweeping away her best. 





her head | gh 


As i ren back to the log house, at once 

. ere came a sound— P ss 

The ring of hoofs, galloping hoofs, | A bold ride and a long ride! 
| were taken at last. 


trembling over the ground 
ming into the turnpike out from the They aimost reached the river by gallop- 
| ing hard and fast; 


hite-Woman Glen— lp ; in bl vere 
organ, Morgan the raider, and Mor- | But the coe ue “ath pie 
gan’s terrible . ere ever they gained the ford, 
errible men | And Morgan, Morgan the. raider, 
As near they drew and nearer, my heart | down his terrible sword. 
3 beat fast in alarm; | 
ut still I stood in the door-way with Well, 1 kept the boy till evening—kept 
They 


aby on my arm. | him against his will 
Whip in haste they sped along — 


but they | 


them | 


laid 


came; they passed; with spur and But he was too weak to follow, and sat | 
there pale and still. 


And | was just breathing freely, after | 


Frightened { was to death, sir; I searee | 


oe. . . ! 
Faint and worn, with dim-blue eyes; and 


And I thought me of the mother waiting | 


' **Do you know the Blue-Grass:country”’’ | 


| In vain I strove to reach it through the 


| Oh, 


| When it was cool and dusky—you’ll won- 
der to hear me tell— 
| But I stole down to that gully, and 
| brought up Kentucky Belle. 
| | kissed the star on her forehead—my 
pretty gentle lass— 
| But | knew that she’d be happy back in 
the old Blue-Grass. 
A suit of clothes of Conrad’s, with all 
the money I had, 
And Kentuck, pretty Kentuck, I gave to 
the worn-out lad. 


| | guided him to the southward as well 
as I knew how; 

The boy rode off with many thanks, and 
many a backward bow; 

And then the glow it faded, and my 
heart began to swell, 

As down the glen away she went, my 
lost Kentucky Belle! 


When Conrad came in the evening, the 
moon was shining high; 

| Baby and I were crying—I couldn’t tell 
him why 

Sut a battered suit of rebel gray was 
hanging on the wall, 


| And a thin old horse, with drooping head, | 


stood in Kentucky’s stall. 


Well, he was kind, and never once said 


a hard word to me; 
knew J couldn’t help it 
for the Tennessee. 
| But, after the war was over, just. think 
what came to pass— 
A letter, sir; and the two 
hack in the old Blue-Grass. 


He 


were safe 


The lad had got across the border, rid- 
ing Kentucky Belle; 

And Kentuck she was thriving, and fat, 
and hearty, and well; 

He cared for her, and kept her, 
touched her with whip or spur. 

Ah! we've had many horses since, but 
never a horse like her! 

Constance F. 


The Wild White Rose 


| Oh, that T might have my request, and that 
God would grant me the thing that I long for. 
Jobo: 8. 


nor 


Woolson. 


It was peeping through the brambles, 
that little wild white rose, 

Where the hawthorn hedge was planted, 
my garden to enclose, 


All beyond was fern and heather, on the 


breezy, open moor; 


| All within was sun and shelter, and the 


wealth of beauty’s store. 

But I did not heed the fragrance of 
flow'ret or of tree; 

For my eyes were on that rosebud, and 
it grew too high for me. 


tangled mass of green, 
It only smiled and nodded behind 
thorny screen. 
through that summer 
lingered near the spot: 


its 


Yet morning I 





‘Oh, why do things seem sweeter if we 


possess them not? 
My garden buds were blooming, but all | 
that 1 could see | 
Was that little mocking wild rose hang- | 
ing just too high for me. 


’twas all | 


| When the 


The Brown Thrush 


There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up 

in the tree, 

He’s singing tome! He's singing to me! 

on does he say, little girl, little 

wy? 

“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don’t you hear? don’t you see? 
Hush! Look! In my tree, 

I’m as happy as happy can be!”’ 

And the brown thrush keeps singing, ‘‘A 

nest do you see, 

And five eggs hid by me in the juniper 

tree? 

Don’t meddle! don’t touch! 

little boy, 

Or the world will lose some of its joy! 
Now I’m glad! now I’m free! 
And I always shall be, 

If you never bring sorrow to me.’ 


little girl, 


’ 


So the merry brown thrush sings away 
in the tree, 

To you and to me, to you and to me; 

And he sings all the day, little girl, lit- 
tle boy, 

“Oh, the world’s running over with joy; 

But long it won’t be, 

| Don't you know? don’t you see? 

| Unless we are as good as can be!”’ 

—Lucy Larcom. 


When the Teacher Gets Cross 


When the teacher gets cross, and her 
blue eyes gets black, 

And her pencil comes down on the desk 
with a whack, 





line, 

| As if we had rulers instead of a spine! 

| It’s scary to cough, and it’s not safe to 
grin, 


| We chilluns in class sits up straight in 


teacher and the 


dimples goes in. 


gets cross, 


| When the teacher gets cross, the tables 


get mixed, 


| And the ones and the sevens begin play- 


ing tricks. 
The pluses and minuses 
smears, 


is just little 


| When the ery-babies cry all their slates 


up with tears. 


‘The figgers won't add, and they act up 


like sin, 
When the teacher 
dimples goes in. 


gets and the 


cross, 


When the teacher gets cross, the reading 
gets bad, 

The lines jingle round till the 
is sad, 

And Billyboy puffs and gets red in the 
face, 

As if he and the lesson 
race! 

Till she hollows out, ‘‘Next!’’ as sharp 
as a pin 

When the teacher gets 
dimples goes in. 


chilluns 


were running a 


cross, and the 

When the teacher gets good her smile is 
so bright 

The tables gets straight, and the read- 
ing gets right. 

The pluses and minuses comes trooping 

along, 

figgers adds 
wrong; 


And up and stops being 


| And we chilluns would like (but we das- 


So in life’s wider garden there are buds 
of promise, too, 

Seyond our reach to gather, but not be- 
yond our view: 

And like the little charmer that tempted 
me astray, 


| They steal out half the brightness of | 


many a summer’s day. 

hearts that fail with longing for ! 

some forbidden tree, 

Look up and learn a lesson from 
white rose and me. 

"Tis wiser far to number the blessings 
at my feet | 

Than ever to be sighing for just one bud 
more sweet. 

My sunbeams and my shadows fall from 
a pierced hand, 

| can surely trust His wisdom since His | 
heart I understand; 

And maybe in the morning, when His | 
blessed face | see, 

He will tell me why my white rose grew 
just too high for me. 

len H. 


my 


Willis. 


i It 


sent) to shout, 
When the teacher gets 
dimples comes out. 


good, and the 


Invictus 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Seyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment th: 
seroll, 
| am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul 
— William Ernest Henley. 
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Busy Work Tracing and Color Cards 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these figures may be given to pupils to trace, color and match with the words on the opposite page. 
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Busy Work Words to Match to Pictures 


These words are to be pasted on cardboard and cut apart for use with the pictures on the opposite page. 








hen 


hen 


hen 
hen 
hen 
hen 
hen 
hen 
hen 


hen 








hen | 


hen 





chickens 
chickens 
chickens 
chickens 
chickens 
chickens 
chickens 
chickens 
chickens 
chickens 
chickens 


chickens 





duck 


duck 
duck 
duck 
duck 
duck 
duck 


duck 


duck 
duck 
duck 
duck 








ducklings 
ducklings 
ducklings 
ducklings 
ducklings 
ducklings 
ducklings 
ducklings 


ducklings 


-ducklings 


ducklings 


ducklings 
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Ideas Relating to Home and School Co-operation 


Home Study and Detention Slips 
By Frieda O. Yates 


~ ; | 
NY means which bring the school 
into closer and more sympathetic 


with the home add to the 
efficiency of the system. ‘There are two 
customs in our school that have been 
attended with most gratifying results. 
One of these is the sending of a little 
slip giving the reason when a pupil is 
detained after school. The school board 
furnishes printed forms, with blanks to 
be filled in, but while waiting for a new 
supply of these I have used a sheet of 
tablet paper, writing something like 
this: ‘‘This is to certify that William 
Blank was detained thirty minutes after 
school for disorder in class. Mary Brown, 
teacher.’’ 

The parents are expected to sign the 
slip and return it. Usually they are 
quite willing to do so, but whenever 
there is an objection, we usually dismiss 
the matter after ascertaining that the 
slip really reached the parents, as the 
signature is merely to show the receipt 
of it. The pupils do not like to take the 
slips home and the effect upon their fu- 
ture deportment is usually wholesome. 

Children are often careless about tak- 
ing their books home at night. At the 
beginning of the term we notify the 
parents as to the subjects that we ex- 
pect the child to study at home. The 
teacher writes the form on the board, 
and the pupils copy it. The teacher then 
signs each one, and the parents also are 
requested to sign each notice and return 


touch 


‘<; 

I think that this plan could be used 
even in country schools; for though the 
teacher cannot give much attention to 
the section of the class that is studying, 
she can assign definite periods for the 
study of each subject, and be uniform 
in her requirements as to home study. 
This will prevent the children from neg- 
lecting some subjects, and paying’ too 
much attention to others. Then, too, if 
the parents know just what is expected, 
they can give more intelligent  co- 
operation. 


Our School Improvement Fund 
By Mildred M. Hoffman 


HAV the primary grades in a two- 
| room rural sehoo!. The rooms are 

cheerful but they lacked certain home 
like touches, such as curtains, shades, 
pictures, ete. 

Karly in September we interested the 
pupils in the school improvement idea, 
hy daily references to some needed fur- 
nishing. We sent to the Youth's Com- 
panion, Boston, for their (free) ideas to 
start a school fund. In reply, they sent 
us numerous yellow slips, on each of 
which appeared a picture of a school- 
house and these words, “This is to cer- 
tify that : has contributed 
toa fund for the improvement of our 
schoolhouse and grounds. a 
‘Teacher.’’ 

These slips were entrusted to the older 
pupils, Who immediately began a canvas 
for funds. Enthusiasm ran so high that 
the tiniest tots begyved to be allowed to 
bring their pennies from home. 1 had 
an old-fashioned and very gaudy iron 
hank which I placed on my desk. As 
the children brought their pennies, they 
were permitted to place them in the bank 
during our morning exercises. A Penny 
Song made the exercises more enjoyable. 
Some children generously shared their 
pennies so that many less fortunate ones 
could have the fun of hearing the pen- 
nies jingle under their hands. 

Two weeks after our campaign was 
begun, we issued invitations and pasted 
posters throughout the township to_ in- 
form the people of a ‘* Doggie Roast’’ to 
be held the last Saturday in September 
on the schoolgrounds. 

Our posters had a border of frankfur- 
ters chasing each other around the sheet. 
In the lower corners we drew a can of 
mustard and a box of marshmallows. 
In the lower center space we drew a 
camp-fire. The border of ‘‘doggies’’ 
ended in the fire. The following verses 
were used to inform the public of our 


“Into the fire, kind Sir,’’ it said. 
‘*May | yo with you, my little Doy?’’ 
**You may for five cents, kind Sir,’ 
it said. 


| “Where are you going, my little Dog?’’ 


“When are you going, my little Dog?’’ 
‘September —-, kind Sir,’’ it said. 
“Where can | meet you, my little Dog?’’ 
“At - — — Schoolhouse, kind 
Sir,’’ it said. 
On the Friday before the roast we dis- 
missed early and with wheelbarrows and 
axes, went on a wood-hunt. Much was 





contributed from neighboring piles, and 
old ties, poles, ete., were cut and sawed 
to proper lengths by our largest pupils. 

The next afternoon, Saturday, we 
constructed a fire-place of bricks on the 
school-ground and placed a piece of well- 
scrubbed sheet-iron over them. Two 
sides were left partially open to carry 
off the smoke. 

Besides frankfurters we sold) marsh- 
mallows. The frankfurters were served 
with a roll and mustard. Long sticks 
were provided on which to toast’ the 
marshmallows. The frankfurters were 
Jaid on the sheet tron and turned with a 
stick until sufficiently roasted. They 


ing to enjoy the fun of roasting their 
own could do so. Our largest girls 
roasted some for those who wished them 
served in that manner. (If sheet) iron 
cannot be procured, fine chicken wire 


The evening was made a social one by 
games around the camp-fire, and the 
teachers being strangers to the com- 
munity, it proved a splendid way of be- 
coming acquainted with parents living 





at a distance. 


Our School Exhibit 
By R. B. 


6c LAN early for your exhibit.’’ 
P This is the advice of our super- 
visor and as [ recall the expe- 
riences of other years, | realize what 
sound advice it is. An exhibit planned 
and rushed at the last minute is a nerve- 
racking: proposition. 

Last year the supervisor sugpyested 
that each teacher choose some one idea 
and from it construct a background for 
the usual exhibit of school work. 





the “Indian Room’’ and the ‘* Butterfly 





venture: 


On “the day’’ there 
and music in the assembly room, 
fancy. The usual yrade work was dis- 
played but 
this exhibit was the distinctive setting: 
of each room. 

Very appropriate to the eighth grade 
was its conventional decoration. he 
theme in the seventh yrade was ‘* May 
Day,’’? and a pretty room it was with its 
wreaths and festoons of daintily tinted 
daisies and its strings of flower-filled 
May baskets, radiating: from the chan- 
delier to the corners of the room. 

The sixth grade room represented a 
“Cireus.’’ Cuttings of animals, char- 
iots and tents fittingly mounted filled 
the open space, and the pictured clowns 
won for themselves many a_— smile. 
(Can’t you imayine the delight with 
which the children prepared them?) 

The two fifth grades were respectively, 


Room.’’ Anything more charming than 
the Jatter can searcely be imagined. 
Butterflies of all shapes, sizes and colors 
adorned everything in the room. ‘They 
fairly swarmed upon the beds of tulips 
and daffodils in the windows; they bal- 
anced lightly on the corners of pictures 
and, suspended by the finest’ threads 
seemed to be flying from corner to cor- 
ner. One easily fancied oneself in’ the 
heart of the enchanted ‘‘ Limberlost.’’ 


That ‘* You can’t beat the Dutch” re- | 
| ceived cumulative evidence in the two 


fourth grade rooms, where Dutch boys 
and girls, bright tulips, and blue tinted 
landscapes made the ** Deutschland’’ very 
real. 

Birds imparted a glorious sense of 
spring in the third grade, while the two 
second grade rooms were made very at- 
tractive with the rich variety of Japan- 


One primary teacher had chosen ‘‘ East- 
er ‘Time,’’ and the guests exclaimed 
with delight on viewing’ the pretty 
scheme worked out with Easter eggs, 
bunnies and little yellow chicks. 

“Industrial and Construction Work’’ 
was what the card on the door of the 
other primary room told us. Because 
this work interests me, I am going to 
give more space to its description. 

Above one long’ blackboard was 
stretched a strip of gray paper, ten or 
twelve inches wide. The lower half of 
this was converted into ocean waves by 
means of blue and white crayon. Across 
the ocean, in groups of three, sailed 
ships. ‘They were the usual folded paper 
boats with white sails cut and pasted in. 
An invisible wire held the fleets in place. 

In one corner of the room was a large 
yellow moon, just visible behind a bare 





were sold uncooked, and the people wish- | 


would serve the purpose if placed suffi- | 
ciently above the fire to prevent burning. ) | 
| per mats and baskets, woven book marks | 


were addresses | 
then | 
the visitors strolled about as suited their | 


the delightful difference in | 


' which was known as the 





ese subjects. 


branch. Resting lightly on the branch 
were birds of many colors, some with 
wings outspread to fly. 

The burlap in another corner made a 
playzround for a group of overall boys 
flying kites. The kites, with their long 
tails, seemed to be wafted out on the 
breeze. Again the invisible) threads 
were used. 

Over a wire in another part of the 
room were neatly folded towels. These 
were made of paper, fringed, and had 
a simple design in outline worked at the 
edge—also the worker’s initial. 

Sesides the decorative work there 
were tiles and napkin rings of rafflia, 
mats made of spool knitting, woven pa- 


and daisy chains, folded paper type forms 
and many other things. 

Kveryone partook of wafers and tea 
served in the large hall and the guests 
went away feeling that it is good for 
parents to visit the workshops of their 


| children at least once a year. 


Developing the Community 
Spirit 
By Cecil A. Folsom 
Y SCHOOL is located in the wheat 
M belt of eastern Washington, the 
school being eleven miles from the 
nearest town. 


Finding that the greatest need of rural | 


communities is community life, and of 
the school, a good library and equip- 
inent, I have used the following devices 
to improve conditions. 

To succeed in this work one must be 
come personally acquainted as far as 
possible with all persons young and old 
in his district. 

To raise money for a library which at 
present consists of one hundred fifty 
volumes, [| planned a basket or box sup- 
per. | wrote notices large enough to be 
read easily and posted them on the main 
roads. 
besides the supper, | provided games of 
many two contests, one of 
“laziest man 
contest’? with a prize for the winner. 
The method of holding the contest’ is 
to have several men of the neighborhood 
nominated at ten cents each for the lazy 
man and then vote on them at one cent 
n vote to determine the winner. 
provokes much merriment. 

The other contest is the ‘‘most popular 
(or prettiest) young lady’’ contest, the 
prize being a box of candy or basket of 
fruit. This contest is carried on simi- 
larly to the ‘‘lazy man contest. ”’ 


A Visiting Week 
By Frieda O. Yates 


KE TRIED to persuade the patrons 
W to visit the school, but without 

success. They intended to come, 
but-—they didn’t. We thought of hav- 
ing a ‘Visiting Day,’’ but many would 
be unable to come at that special time; 
then, too, -we felt that the children 
would have on a ‘‘company’’ air. Fi- 
nally we decided to try a ‘Visiting 
Week.’’ This invitation was sent to 
every patron by the ‘Students’ Club,’’ 
which is an organization among the pu- 
pils for promoting the interests of the 
school: . 


kinds and 


“The Students’ Club of the Santo Schoo! 
requests the pleasure of your company 
during: its ; 
FIRST ANNUAL VISITING WEEK 
March the first to March the fifth 
Nineteen hundred fourteen,” ' 


We did not prepare a special program 
but followed the regular routine of 
work, except for short talks from trys. 
tees and patrons. With the exceptioy 
of three, every family was represente 
during the week. Interest was stimy. 
lated, and much was done to foster q 
spirit of cooperation between home and 
school. 


Mothers’ Day 
By Florence E. Hansen 


NK of the most successful methods 

I have found to procure the moth. 

ers’ interest in the schoolroom an( 
school work is to have a Mothers’ Day. 
Naturally the room must look its best 
before “mamma sves it."’ So every desk 
is put in the neatest order and every. 
thing about the room is put in spotless 
perfection. The blackboard border js 
made of drawings of sunbonnet babies 
and overall boys. These are also used 
for further decorating the room. — As 
you will want the visitors to inspect the 
work of the past term you will need lit: 
tle decoration, for the work you will put 
on exhibition will fill 








| of the 





Kor the evening’s entertainment, | 


This | 


window-sills and tables. 

Have the sand-table arranged the way 
the children like it best. The discovery 
of America by Columbus or the landing 
Pilgrims makes splendid. sand- 
tuble scenes. 

Have the children 
small overall 


cut out and color 

boys or sunbonnet babies 

for invitations. On the back of. these 

may be written the invitation. A good 

verse for this, taken from ‘‘The Schoo! 

Year,’’ is, 

“*Won’t you please come to cur program’? 
All the mothers will be here. 

We will have, oh, such a good time 
Won’t you please come, mother dear?” 


or the teacher may compose a verse, fill- 


| ing in the date and name of school. 


Of course you will want to have a pro- 
gram. Why not let the children sing the 
songs they sing every day and know 
thoroughly? They may be old to you and 
your pupils but the mothers will like to 
hear them. A’ good opening song is 
‘*Mother Day’’ by Lydia Avery Coonley. 
In place of spending time learning dia- 
logues and fancy drills why not have the 
children dramatize some of the every day 
stories and play a few of their games, 
You might give the mothers a brief talk 
on the value of dramatizing and also on 
the primary games and they will be ap- 
preciated so much the more. ; 

for recitations, let the children give 
some of the little verses they have 
learned during: the year, their Rainy Day 
verse, their Jack Frost verse or some of 
Robert Louis Stevenson's poems. “My 
Shadow’’ is especially good, Most pr- 
mary children know it and there isn'ta 
mother who will not enjoy it. Have 
each child lean a quotation about mother 
and putting all these together you will 
have an excellent program. with the 
usual work and worry omitted. 

After the program you may serve light 
refreshments as chocolate and wafers, 
punch and wafers. Or, if you prefer, 
you may give cach mother a carnation & 
a souvenir. Lf your school is too large 
for that, let each child make a gift for 
‘mamma,’ a recipe book, hat-pin holder, 
blotter, or any simple thing that will be 
useful. 

Some work of every pupil should be 
exhibit, whether it is as good as yel 
would like to have it or not, for ee 
mother will want to see her child’s work. 


EDITOR'S NOTH :—We hope that the ideas 
and experiences on this page will prove excee® 
ingly helpful to those teachers who are con 
cerned as to how to make the school relate? 
home life. Other articles in this issue that bes 
ges 18, 245 


on the subject may be found on pa ners’ BF 


31, 39, 50, and in the columns of ‘Teac 
change and Help-One-Another Club. 
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g Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 





Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring’ personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


April Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


April and Master and springtime! 
What a joy there is in the very words! 


There is so much to see when everything 
n 


is growing. There are so many wonders 
to show to the children. 

And there is nothing in the world that 
makes more for the good of the children 
than to enjoy things together with teach- 
eygor parents. The blessed spirit of co- 
operation is abroad in the schools and 
the very blessedest feature of it is the 
one that makes the children feel that 
they are one in aims and purposes with 
their natural guardians. 

Too often children have felt that they 
belonged to a different world from the 
grown-ups to be thwarted and “ bossed’’ 
by them, and to yet ahead of them when- 
ever they could. It was natural too, 
though so sadiy deplorable. How should 
children understand the thoughts and 
motives of beings so far away from them 
as teacher and father and mother unless 
these reveal them to them? But” the 
fathers and mothers and teachers can 
understand the children. They have 
heen children themselves. Nothing: is 
more beautiful or more beneficial about 
thenew educational ideas than the spirit 
of community interest and working™ to- 
gether that they involve. 

Any helpful experiences you may have 
in obtaining the co-operation of parents 
aud patrons or the co-operation of pupils 
in school improvement wi.l be gladly re- 


ceived. Here is a quot:tion to think 
over: 
“For generations the schoolhouses 


have been monuments of neglected social 
and Civic Opportunities. ’’ 

They have served a splendid purpose. 
Noone denies that. But the six hours a 
(ay when school keeps is only a quar- 
ter of the twenty-four, and we are wak- 
ingup to what can be done with the 
schoolhouses and school grounds when 
school is not in session. 

“All the educational opportunities of 
the city all the time for all of the peo- 
pe,” is the motto of the Gary schools, 
aid it is a very modern and helpful 
Inotto, 

_ Have you tried the plan of school cred- 

's for home work? There is wonderful 
help in it. 
and girls whose parents are always anx- 
lous and often half distracted in the effort 
‘ofind some occupation for their children 
which will keep them off the streets, it 
comes as an incentive. To the country 
children who must work and work hard 
vit of school because there is so much 
that must be done and help on the farm 
880 difficult to obtain, it comes as a re- 
ward—a well-merited one. If you are 
tying it; do write us about how it sue- 
ceeds, 

Thank you for all your good letters 
about sand-table work, and kindness to 
snimals, and games to play in the school- 
>a stormy days. I have a number 
oe on hand now which will go in 

month to month. 
Cinb Bomber of the Help-One-Another 
rendioded — in England wants in- 
children n about the Binet Tests for 
oan. here was a splendid article 

8 subject in Primary Plans, Jan- 
tary, 1914, 
ean asks if I have any letters 
little “gh how to teach arithmetic to 
of them 5 beginners. Yes, I have lots 
same th; ut they all tell so much the 
sang an ngs—the use of number cards, 

oo _ the circle with combina- 
ao so on. They are excellent 

Sbut most of them have been printed 


| before. 


If any of you have any new 
ideas we shall be glad to receive them. 


| Perhaps what ovr correspondent wants 


is a general plan for the whole year 


| rather than any particular device. 





To the town -and city boys | 





Now for the letters! They seem to he 


especially helpful. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


Miss Mabel E. O. Osborn, Tunbridge, 
Vermont, would like to exchange prod- 
ucts and historical and geographical 
posteards with teachers of other states. 


Miss Marie A. Caufman, Box 17, Vega, 
South Dakota, would like to hear from 
some teachers who are going to the 

’anama-Pacifie Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco this summer. 


Letters From Our Teachers 


Profitable Pleasantness for April Fool 
Day 


Perhaps some of the teachers will ap- 
preciate the way | took to draw the chil- 
dren’s attention from making April 1a 
day merely for rude jokes. I had saved 
a page from an old April Ladies’ Home 
Journal which had a number of very 
cunning little clowns in color. The pu- 
pils made tiny books from writing paper, 
drew a marginal line around each page 
a quarter of an inch from the edge, 
pasted on each cover a tiny clown and 
lettered below it— 

“April First 
Just Foolishness. ’’ 

On the inside pages were pasted aneec- 
dotes, jokes, ete, cut from various 
hooks. The inside of the book cover 
showed the initials of the child who made 
it.—Mrs. W. P.GANNETT, Massachusetts. 


Work for the Easter Season 


Very dainty little Easter badges can 
be made by small pupils in this way. 
Each child must have a piece of ribbon 
3 by 6 inches in size, also a strip of card- 
board the same width but an inch 
shorter. A needle, thread, pins and 
crayola are needed as well. Secure the 
ribbon tightly and smoothly to the eard- | 
board by using needle and thread. Baste | 
across each end. Now with crayola have | 
the children print the word ‘‘Easter’’ | 
across the top of the ribbon. 


Then have 
the same crayon used for drawing an 
Kaster lily in the center. 

After this is done loosen the badge 
from the stiff paper and have the lower 
edge fringed, using a pin for that pur- 
pose. Easter seals can be procured and 
placed in the center of the badge in 
place of the drawing. A little Easter 
message or greeting could be printed on 
them. 

Have each small person who made 
badges nicely wear them home on Friday 
evening to wear again on Easter Sunday | 
it they choose. 

Use any contrasting colors of ribbon 
and crayola desired. 

Prepare paper 6 by 8 inches and card- 
board patterns of crosses—or measure- 
ments may be given, the length of the 
cross being eight inches. Have primary | 
grades draw and cut out the crosses, us- 
ing any color of paper you like. Mount | 
them in a straight row for a border. | 
Another little device for these grades is | 
to have them cut out little crosses of | 
cardboard and cover with gold or tinfoil 
paper. Attach to a baby ribbon and 
wear as a necklace during Kaster season. 

Pennants are easily made in this way. 
After drawing a pennant on the board | 
give to each child white manila paper | 
and colors, either water color paints or | 


| 


| 
| 








| strings by which to hold it. 


| after the 


| crayola. When 
' pleted have them print “ Easter’’ across 
;the top and make a little drawing below. 
| These pennants make a bright, pleasing 
| border if cut out and mounted. They 
make a very good showing also if left as 
| they are on the white paper and placed 
in a long row across the wall. 

During Easter season give 2 morning 
lesson story about the Resurrection with 
a chalk talk. Have a drawing of a tree 
on the board as trees appear in winter, 
seemingly lifeless. Ask, ‘‘When will 


will these signs be? 
that the tree may grow?’’ Suggest 
yourself or have the pupils suggest the 
likeness between this and the Resurree- 
tion. Make the tree grow green by the 
use of light green chalk and have the 
children talk about what brings on the 
greenness, Other object lessons may be 
given from the life story of the cater- 
pillar and the resurrection plant. 

First and second grade pupils may be 
taught to make very pretty Easter lilies. 
Supply them with white and yellow tis- 
sue paper, also a little green tissue, 
; some fine wire for stems or little straight 
stems from trees which can be made to 
answer the purpose. Tnread will 
needed too, and scissors. 

The trumpet-shaped lily is made simply 
| by taking a straight strip of the paper 





| five or six inches in length and about | 


| three inches in width and cutting five 
| petal-shaped parts. Next tie a little 
| ball or wad of paper securely to the end 
of the stem for the center of the lily. 
| Then taking the strip you have cut for 
the flower, tie around this. The next 
step is to wrap the stem with the green 
| paper. 
* To arouse interest and excellence, say 
that you are afraid you cannot have real 
| Raster lilies but that you are going to 
bring two or three nice large vases and 
want to fill them with their lilies, that 
is if they are made so that when others 
see them they will think, ‘‘What lovely 
Easter flowers!’’— VIRLINDA FOSTER, 
Illinois. 


Easter Gift-Making 


I have wondered whether the very good 
order we have may not proceed from the 
fact that we do not drag out our school 


| days but seize every chance for a cele- 


bration in the line of school work. I 
have long thought every special day 
should have something to vary the ex- 
ceedingly uphill work of study. 


be | 





| glass to form 


Easter, of course, is observed, but we | 


make ita gift day. Long beforehand 
each of us saves eggshells, being careful 
that just a tiny piece comes off at the 
top. Then each makes an original gift. 


It may be a purse made of a half shell | 
| With ribbon shirred and glued on and 


(This will 


hold twenty-five pennies.) It may bea 


|} match case, or penwiper, of circles of 


flannel with the eggshell glued into the 


middle of them and marked to look like | 
marquise | 
heads with cotton, ete., and on Easter | 
we have—Presen- | 

| the card was a string. 


a face. We make cradles, 
exercises 
tation. 

Before Easter all the girls’ names are 
put into one box and the boys’ into an- 
other. Each girl then is to give her gift 
to the person whose name she gets from 
the boys’ box, and vice versa. 

Once, so original, varied and pretty 
were the eggs that we sold them ata 
pretty booth at ten cents each, and as 
we numbered thirty-eight we made 
$3.80, which we added to our money jug | 
for a certain poor family whose children 
we look atter.—A. B. L., Florida. 





their outlines are com- | 


ge 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha FE. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


A Blackboard Picture 


At Kaster tide when 
minds were filled with baby chickens, 
bunnies, [aster eggs, spring flowers, 
etc., I drew with colored chalk on the 
board a simple landseape consisting of a 
sunset sky, green grass, two trees and 


the children’s 








the tree put forth signs of life? What | 
What is necessary | 


a few butterflies. The picture was com- 
pleted by rabbits, chickens, eggs and a 
‘‘sunbonnet baby’’ all cut from paper 
and pasted in place. 

The children made most of the cuttings. 
They were very enthusiastic, and when 








Blackboard Picture Made by Pupils 


the picture was finished it was an easy 
matter for me to get language, spelling 
and reading lessons from it. 

Just after the picture was completed 
a new tin roof was put on the house next 
door. Twice a day, when the sun shone 
on it at certain angles, rays from the 
bright tin fell directly on the picture. 
This light gave it a very realistic look. 

The picture has been admired by many 
—adults as well as children. My princi- 
pal has suggested keeping two boards 
for pictures to represent each of the four 
seasons.-—-ALMA TSCHUMRE, Tennessee. 


Our Easter Window 


We cut rabbits and eggs from bright- 
colored paper and pasted these on the 
2 border around the win- 
dow. Inthe center we pasted two large 
rabbits holding a basket of Easter eggs. 
On the window-sill we used a sheet of 
blue paper for a pond and placed upon it 
ducks and pond lilies. Around the pond 
we put chickens and tulips. These were 


j all traced and painted by the children. 
| | find the ‘ ‘eut-outs’’ 


which are given in 
our paper very useful, and I also save 
old catalogues and papers and let the 
little ones trace the pictures, cut them 
out and mount them.—MIRA HaGGarD, 
Kansas 


A Rabbit Hunt 


| know you have all heard of and 
probably played the game of ‘Egg 
Hunt’’ many times in your schoolroom at 
the Easter season, but I wonder if you 
have ever played the Rabbit Game which 
worked so nicely in my room last year. 

Placed on each little desk was a card 
bearing the pupil’s name; attached to 
Each child was 
instructed to follow this string and wind 
it on his card. They began running here 
and there, in and out, joyous and happy, 
until they reached the end and behold a 
candy rabbit was the reward. The rab- 
bits had been tied to the strings and hid- 
den in nooks and corners. How they did 
shout. Their faces were regular sun- 
flowers. 

After they had finished their hunt we 
talked of rabbits, their homes and habits. 


| The possession of a rabbit added much 






fh? 


interest to this talk even if it) was only 
a candy one! | found that the children 
enjoyed this rabbit hunt much more than 
the most expensive Kaster card | could 
have given them.—P. Bb. R., Pennsyl- 
vania, 


An Arbor Day 


The pupils should be taught to admire 
neatness and beauty as well as book- 
learning. We can hardly estimate the 
value of a beautiful school building and 
a neat, well kept campus. The com- 
munity will build the house, but will not 
take any interest in making the grounds. 
The teacher might spend much time and 
money, but in nearly every community 
there are some who take delight in de- 
stroying what others have done. If the 
teacher and pupils will cooperate in 
beautifying the grounds around the 
huilding it will not only diminish the la- 
bor of the teacher but will create an in- 
terest amony the pupils to do all in their 
power to make the campus as beautiful 
us possible. 

I think there is nothing equal to beau 
tiful trees on the school yround. The 
teacher may suitable places to 
plant them and have the pupils vive reci 
tations about the beauty and 
trees and the story of some of 
lorie trees, 

Then let each grade bring a bush or 
tree and let each member help in setting 
these. Beyin at the lowest grade and let 
them recite their pieces and set their 
tree and so on to the next and the next. 
This will give each pupil a special inter 
est inthe treeof his grade and a yveneral 
interest in all the trees. -C. M. Hopar, 
Tennessee. 


A Sand-Table Lumber Camp 

Maine and the Lake states lead in the 
production of white pine which is the 
most used and the most valuable of any 
of the varieties of timber, so let us lo- 
cate our lumber camp in one of the Lake 
states. We first select our timber land, 
and this is represented by piling) our 
sand-table high with sand in such a way 
that it will form something of a slope. 
Cover the slope thickly with pine branches 
and other tree-like twigs to represent 
the forest. Before the logyers arrive 


select 


the his 


the Jumberman locates his camp, builds | : ; 
| approach the mill they will be caught by | 


| aboom, which is a fence for stopping the | 
fastening: logs te- | 


his shanties and makes his roads. Our 
shanties are built of 
stained brown make fine logs) and have 
the cracks chinked up with moss and 
mud. The men’s shanty, built to aecom- 
modate about sixty men, is left open at 
one side in order that the children may 
learn how 
Wooden bunks extending around the room 
are arranged in two tiers. Placed awainst 
the bunks are benches called ‘deacon 
seats.’’ In the center of the room is it 





lf your dinner distresses, half a | 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 

Phosphate in half a glass of 

water brings quick relief. Makes 

digestion natural and easy. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


Non-Alcoholic. 
| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1.,U.S.A. 











value of | 


loys (clothespins | 








ae interior of the camp looks. | 
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hig stove. Any small virl will furnish 
the stove from her doll’s kitchen outfit. 


Sacks filled with hay are used for beds, | 
and, as the men sleep in their clothes | 


and are covered with blankets, pillows 
and bedding are not needed. Another 
shanty is built for the cook. 
two Jong tables made from pasteboard, 
and around these the men are to sit on 
pasteboard benches. 

The children Jearn that in an ordinary 
camp a barrel of flour lasts only two 
days, meat is bought by the 


boilers. Barns and a blacksmith shop 
complete the camp. 

Now the logyers come into the woods. 
If the children are unable to find enough 
tin men to represent these loggers, men 
cut from paper will answer just as well. 

The foreman goes into the woods and 
marks the trees to be cut. The choppers 


and sawers follow, felling the trees and | 
As fast as the | 


cutting them into logs. 
loys are cut they are hauled together and 
rolled upon two loys so placed that the 
pile can be readily loaded upon the sleds. 
This is called ‘skidding. The 
cutters are taught how to construct the 
road over which these logs are hauled to 
the nearest body of water 
they can be floated to the mills. Our 
river consists of long, narrow strips of 
tinfoil placed at the base of an imagin- 
ary forest. Small toy engines or iron 
horses attached to lop-sleighs, made by 
the children, draw the logs to water. 

Hach log is marked with the owner’s 
private mark somewhat similiar to the 
following. 


ee ”” 
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In spring when the rivers thaw, the 
loggers break camp and the time for the 
floating of the logs down stream arrives. 
This is called the drive. Arm the log- 
vers who are now called rivermen with 
long, sharp sticks. Show that the jour- 
ney is most dangerous and requires skill, 
nerve, and strength. Possibly one of the 
rivermen may get into the water and be 
rescued by his fellow workmen. An im- 
avinary jam may take place. As the los 


loys and is made by 
vether across the imaginary stream. 
The logs are taken out and piled and are 
then ready to be sawed into lumber at 


the mills. Neti A. Werks, New York. 
Hot Lunches 


couldn’t do much toward hot 
I determined to do a little. 


We 


lunches, but 


When the Postum Company sent us free | 
had a } 


samples of Instant Postum, we 
mothers’ meeting and asked all to 
bring their own cups and saucers. We 
showed the chart and talked about lunch 
and sewing, etc. We served Instant 
Postum and doughnuts. 

We have a common heating stove and 
an eight quart teakettle. Each family 
provided a box of Postum, a box of su- 
gar, and each family brings a small bot- 
tle of cream as it takes only about a ta- 
blespoonful to a cup. At recess the girls 
put the postum in the cups and we cover 
them over with a throw. At noon I pour 
boiling water into the cups and two boys 
serve them, being appointed for a week 
atatime. Each brings the empty cup 
to the dishpan. 

We have two dishpans, and two dish- 
towels a week, provided by different 
families, warm water for washing and 
hot, scalding water for sanitation. ‘Two 
girls are appointed a week at a time for 
washing and wiping the cups.—ELstit M. 
HorTON, Minnesota. 


Sand-Table in Geography 


To me the sand-table is indispensable 
fourth grade geogra- 
phy. In studying our own state, Idaho, 
I modeled it in sand, being careful to 
have the sand very damp, even wet so it 
would be hard when dry as I wished to 
use it for several days. I showed the 
boundaries, the chief mountain ranges, 
the great Snake Basin and located the 
largest and near-by towns. We were 


Here are | 


hundred | 
pounds and soup is cooked in great water | 


road- | 


from which | 


l careful to keep the directions, north to- 
| ward the north, ete. 
and thorough Jessons around the sand- 
table the pupils were given hectographed 
| copies of the state and each made his 
|} own model of plasticine using the copy 
usa guide. Later they made freehand 
| drawings of the state which were really 
| good, 

When we began the study of the text 
we covered the work as outlined there 
but worked out on the table everything 
that could be shown, as plains and 
swamps, hills and valleys, river systems 


turies, etc; mountains with all 
terms, even to an avalanche of white 
aster petals which happened to be the 
most convenient material and = which 
readily tumbled down the mountain with 
a little assistance in starting. 

That which, perhaps, aroused the most 
interest in the children was a harbor. 
Kor this | made as large a bay as our 
table would permit and the children did 
the rest of the work, partly under my 
direction and partly under their own. 
They formed islands, peninsulas, Capes, 
shallows and = shoals, and made light- 





| 





After interesting 


illustrating terms; source, mouth, tribu- | 
related | 


houses, lightships, wharves, ships, buoys, | 


ele Even the pilot was there to guide | 
the vessels into the harbor. They read 
the text to find out what the terms 


meant which [ had placed on the board, 
such as wharf, buoy, ete. When they 
had trouble | helped) them in the reeita- 
tion period at the table where they either 
pointed out, made, or watched some one 
else make the object. 

When | considered them ready for the 
next step they were urged to compose 
short, clear definitions for the term stud- 
ied. The best of them were selected 
and copied in note-books. Sometimes 


hook; more often they were not, and | 
considered them better. They were the 
| children’s own property; there were 


all, they were remembered as rigid tests 
viven later in the term showed. 

Much the same plan was followed for 
other work as for the harbor. All ob- 
jects were made either during intermis- 
sions or for busy work, and really took 
none of my time. Otherwise I could not 
i have done it as | had four grades. There 





in their geography work, though [ some- 
times compelled them to leave the sand- 
table for play in the open air. 


school was said) by the teacher to be the 

| best inher class in geography. ** Thor os 
a renson,’’ and this time it was the ssid 
table.-—JOSEPHINE Day, Idaho, 


Our Library Day 


How many of you have a yearly ‘*Li- 
brary Day?’’ Any day will do, but many 
teachers choose a day which they already 
celebrate. The library committee of our 
Civie and School Improvement League 
decided upon Kaster Tuesday. The mem- 


made the invitations to be sent to the 
pupils’ homes and to the other friends of 
the school. These invitations were very 
simple. 

The paper was cut in the shape of two 
eggs joined in the center, to be folded in 
the connecting part. Inside the front 
page was written: 

Library Day. 
Kaster Tuesday, 
March 23, 1915, 
2:30, P. M. 
(Inside the back page) : 
Please come, 
and bring a book. 
Money contributions will be 
accepted in place of books. 
Refreshments will be sold. 

On the outside front of this Easter egy 
| folder was a crayon picture. Various 
' simple Easter designs were used. The 
outside back was bordered with a har- 
monizing éolor, and had the school ini- 
tials in the center. The invitations and 
the envelopes to match were cut from 
drawing paper and linen tablets. 

The county paper gave a general invi- 
tation, stating that neither old books, 
| fiction, nor money would be rejected. 





these were the same as given in the text- | 


definite ideas back of them, and, best of | 


was no trouble in interesting the pupils | 


A pupil whom I transferred to another 


bers of the leasysue donated refreshments | 
and helped in general preparations. They | 
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Do Your Pupils | 





Read Poorly? 





The National Council of ‘Teachers of 
Knglish at its fourth annual convention 
at Chicago, Nov, 1914, began a great 
movement for the improvement of oral 
G. Why not fit yourself a 
home to improve the oral reading of 
@ You can make ora 
reading a delight to the pupils, 


6s 
Do You Know “Spoken 
4 ” 
English ” ? 
Provides a simple method of teaching oral reading 
Stimulates imaginative thinking, 
Develops the child’s own natural ex pression, 
Overcotes the artificial, evil effects of imitation 
Deals with fundamentils which awaken andstin 
ulate the creative activity of mind, body, and yojee 


Dr. S. S. Curry, Ph.D., LITT.D, 
~Author. 


Pounder and for so years President of the Phe 


reading. 


your pupils ¢ 


School ob ly press 


Taught Oo veurs at Pharvacrd, LO vears at Yule, 
Boston Cniversity, So yeu 


veurs al 


Theolovical Pustitution, 


Has trained 7 Colleve President 
rsa publre 


of collose Protesse 

Icndorsed by 
Charles W. leliot, 
nit Dei Shaker 
Chicuve, 


A thorough and practical teat-book for sehool and 
fo teacher 


for privie study, 
Address 


Diever 


Ire 


eduentors 
Mineritu 


Mathew 
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Book Department, 
Ruilding, Toston, 
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LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


AR OLE LL MOLE LTE LED, 


RMANY. 


FRITZ IN GE 


oF 


LITTLE PE 


OPLE 


EVERYWHERE 


not the 
papers. 


where.” 
prid.) 


abnormal, 
dilion made too familiar by the news 
These books, and ten others, 
are in the series ‘Little People Kvery- 

(Rach volume, 45 cents post 
They are supplementary readers, 

vood stories, with the human touch; 
children dike thems the information is 


acquired painlessly. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St, Boston 
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thinking about 
the war in Kur. 
ope. — This 
the time to have 
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books as lritz 
in Germany, 
Colette in 
France and Bor- 
is in Russia, 
The norma! 
life of the coun 
tries is depicted 
in these books, 
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dren read such} 
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An Exceptional Offer: 





Our GREAT OFFER to 
Schools, Colleges and 
Seminaries for Com- 
mencement Work 


BEGINS at Once— Expires Jamel 
FREE SAMPLES and Introduction 


Offer will be sent on request. 


not put itoff. WRITE TODAY. | 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass: | 
Coerccosooooseoososoornl 
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School and League members were ex- 
ected to brings books. 

A Junior League gir! acted as hostess, 
and a League Boy read the program. 

This program, which had taken no time 
from regular work was rendered by the 
Junior League, aided by some friends. 
(ne number was a concert recitation of 
the “Junior League Obligation,’’ and 
another a contest for visitors: ‘*What 
well-known tune is played?” 

A medley of fifteen popular old tunes 
was played. The visitors were given 
sheets of juvenile paper and pencils and 
told to write the names of these tunes in 
order, opposite the fifteen numbers on 
their papers. These papers were deco- 
rated with a jonquil design in crayon. 

Next Easter Tuesday, we expect to 
have @ book contest’ or an art gallery 
contest and to sell candy made by the 
Junior or League girls.—T. C. C., Vir- 
ginia. 

Sand-Table Work for April 


We chose April, the month of cherry 
blossoms, for studying Japan and pictur- 
ing Japanese life on the sand-table. 
“The Japanese Twins,’’? by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, furnished material for much of 
the work. The illustrations may be used 
for patterns. They are very effective 
when made from pink or red paper and 
themarkings sketched in with gilt paint. 
Sometimes very pretty Japanese figures 
may be found on paper napkins. We 
pietured-a garden scene, 

First in the center is) asmall round 
mirror for a lake. On this is placed a 
Japanese summer-house, ‘Tall slim sticks 
may be stuck in the sand at each corner 
of the table and tiny lanterns hung on a 
thread from them. 

Some of the hoys will be anxious to 
construct a jinrikisha from = cardboard, 
and tiny fans and parasols and Japanese 
dolls will be found in many homes. Some 
day celebrate Flag Day, the great Jap- 
anese holiday for boys and hang tiny 
flags inthe shape of birds or fish in place 
of the lanterns. On the girls’ great 
holiday, Doll Day, all the children will 
enjoy cutting tiny dolls from) paper and 
dressing them in gay kimonas with their 
colored crayons. We always enjoy our 
sand-table scenes and dislike to see them 
destroyed to make way for new ones, 
so wetake part of the figures and mount 
them in a poster. The Japanese figures 
make an especially pretty poster” if 
mounted on black. — MARY IJIUDSON, 
Michigan. 


A Weather Calendar 


Primary children) find great delight 
and incidentally learn a great deal about 
weather conditions by making a weather 
calendar. Here is one that | have found 
particularly attractive. 

A large sheet of heavy white card- 
hard about 24 by 28 inches was marked 
Into squares and lettered to resemble 
the face of the April calendar. The fi 
ures were cut from the face of a large 
calendar. These were laid in the proper 
Squares and carefully traced, then filled 
i with ink or lead. Sunshiny days were 
shown by drawing small circles and col- 
oring them with crayons. Every disk 
radiated many imaginary rays. On 
cloudy days the sun was of course par- 
tially or totally hidden by clouds. The 
clouds were merely shadings made with 
4 drawing pencil and were light and 

eecy, or heavy and dark, as the case 
might be. Little arrows showed which 
Way the wind blew. 

ch morning a small weather-man re- 
ported upon the standing of the ther- 
mometer and this was recorded in red 





, strutting about in the down-pour. 


|! ink. Rain was shown by short dashes, 
| hail by dots, and snow by scattered bits 


changeful April’? were shown by various 
combinations of sun, clouds or rain, as 
the day required. One conspicuous 
square bore long zigzag streaks. These 
stood for lightning. Beautiful sunsets 
were represented by means of crayons. 
The feature that made the calendar 
truly attractive was that of having tiny 
figures pasted here and there. A rainy 
day might show a small girl with a big 
umbrella, or two or three tiny ducks 
In- 
deed, one little duckling carried an um- 
brella! One very windy day showed an 
umbrella blown wrong side out, and a 


runaway hat. Several bird arrivals were 
reported on the calendar, and the very 
last day of the month had a tiny bunch 
of hepaticas or, as the children called 
them, Mayflowers. 

The whole was mounted on a some- 
what larger sheet of red cardboard, and 
three Jong branches of pussy willows 
were attached to one side. The finished 
work conveyed the idea of care in ar- 
rangement and also of extreme neatness. 
—Ne_ub A. Weeks, New York. 

Hanging Baskets for the Schoolroom 

Now that the days are warm and 
of the thoughts of spring, the children 
will enjoy any little green plant or shoot. 
that can be found. A’ simple and easy 
way of brightening the schoolroom and 
supplying this clement is to make little 
paper cornucopias or baskets, lined with 
oiled paper; (which the children can 
bring from **Corn Flake’? packages and 
cracker boxes.) Fill with) loose light 


near the surface; they will sprout and 
make a very pretty and odd hanging 
basket. One can be hung in ‘each win 
dow. Have the children decorate the 
baskets with simple, neat designs and 
assign the task of caring for the baskets 
to the pupils. New ones should be made 


every two weeks after the first seeds 
are well sprouted as they do not live 
long. Keep the cotton very moist.—A. 


V. D., Wyoming. 
Busy Work Preparing for Mothers’ Day 
While we were preparing a Mothers’ 
Day program in our rural school the 
busy work was very interesting to both 
older and younger pupils. During the 
few moments of spare time the older pu 
pils traced a dainty heart-shaped design. 
Some of the younger children colored the 
designs while the first and second grade 
pupils cut them out. From plain white 
paper shapes like the ones made from 
tracing paper were cut out and on them 
wus written our invitation verse. Then 
the design and verse were pasted to 
gether. The dainty souvenirs delighted 
the mothers and the interest shown in 
the work amply repaid me.—Il. G. IL, 
Maine. 


Securing Interest in Spelling 


themselves, deducting five per cent for 
each word misspelled in twenty written 
words. Each child’s per cent is then 
placed on the blackboard and the average 
per cent for the room is obtained. Each 
child thus sees that his or her individual 
effort will either build up or pull down 
the average for that room. The differ- 
ent rooms in a building may be induced 
to see which can make the highest aver- 
age each day. This method may appear 
too simple to be attractive but give it a 
trial for we feel sure that good results 
will follow. —JOHN B. ComprTon, 8. C. 
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Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


ever yet offered for your pupils, will now be found in our Theavy Satin 


rks, Sizes 2°, sand 1x9 inehes, 


Send at once 10 cents for two samples, both sizes, and we will 
enclose Catalog Which bas on it the seven beautiful colors which we 


furnish and paper slips with poems which we print on the 
ribbons — they are sentiments suited for the refined tastes of our 
Teachers, aud appeal to all grades, 

‘~w Poems —“My Wish Sincere,” “School Day Re- 
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of mica, while the ‘‘tears and smiles of 


My pupils grade their spelling papers | 


small boy trying his best to overtake a | 


fall | 
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You Can Take Your Class 
All Over the World 


Within your very schoolroom walls you can take your pupils all 


over the world, 
est 


You can give your classes thus a new, deep, vital inter- 
in theic work. You can drive your Jessons home in a manner that 
will make them readily understood—and, more than that, retained in 
vivid memory. 
meant before. 


You can make your teaching mean what it has never 
All these things are now made possible and practical for 
any teacher through the new 


UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


This system is the latest and most important educational achievement of 
Visual instruction. Itopens anew field of schoolroom possibilities. Briefly, 
the Underwood System comprises advanced use of the Lantern Slide com- 
bined with a development of the principle of stercoscopic photography and 
Vision--the principle upon which human vision itself is based, showing all 
objects not in two dimensions as the ordinary photograph does, but in 
three. This two-eyed photography makes objects stand out in picture ex- 
actly as they stand out in actual life. 


Reeently, a body of noted professors, psychologists and child-study ex- 
perts went into the possibilities of the stereoscope and this is their report: 


“It is possible for a person (using the stereoscope)to lose all conscious- 
ness of his immediate bodily surroundings and to gain, fora short time at 
least, a distinet state of consciousnessZor experience of location in the place 
represented. ‘The experience a person can get in this way is such as he 
would get if he were carried unconsciously to the place in question and 
permitted to look at it. In other words, while this state of consciousness 
lasts it can be truly said that the person is in the place seen.’’ : 


With such facts as these to work on, a board of 24 of the foremost edu- 
cators of America were appointed to make a painstaking selection of sub- 
jeets to adequately cover the general educational field. At their head) was 
placed) Prof. Frank M. MeMurry, Ph. D., of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; joint author of Tarr & McMurry’s Geographies. 


The famous Underwood collection of over 250,000 educational negatives, 
lovether with their yreat facilities for obtaining special nevatives from the 
very ends of the earth, made possible this colossal undertaking. In each 
stereograph several educational features have been combined where prac- 
ticable so that almost any one stercoyvraph has teachiny value for a number 
of subjects. On the back of each the various subjects covered by it are 
described and explained in comprehensive text. Moreover, by our simple 
cross index device, each stereoyvraph or slide in this system is made to 
serve in actual use for all the school subjects for which it has teaching value, 
instead of a different stereograph or slide being required for each. One 
stereograph or slide does the work of 12, and the sets of 600 and 1000 perform 


the service of 12 times as many. ‘This gains great economy for the school. 


The stereographs and slides are classified for classroom use in twenty- 
five different studies such as Agriculture, Animals, Architecture, Civie 
Betterment, Geology, General and American History, Homes and Life of 
the People, Nature Study, Physical and Commercial Geography, Races of 
Mankind, Transportation, and Zone Life. 

The work of the editorial board in classifying and arranging the mater- 
ial for the different school subjects is contained in a cloth-bound Teachers’ 
Manual, which is the teacher’s authoritative guide in the use of the mater- 
ial. This guide is supplied with the sets. The work is not expensive and 
is known as 


THE WORLD VISUALIZED FOR THE CLASSROOM 


lo all those who are interested we will gladly send a handsomely printed 
and explanatory pamphlet free. Simply send us your name and address. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 











| (Dept. D) 417 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
J 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See the lesson study of ‘‘The 


Return to the Farm’ 


> on page 47 of this issue.) 
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The Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
sition in San Francisco opened on Keb- 
ruary 20th and will remain open until the 
jth of December, a period of 288 days. 
July has been set aside as “educational 
month’? because during that’ month the 
y, B.A. holds session in Oakland, just 
across the Bay, and any number of edu- 
cational things are planned. However, 
aside from conventions, the regular Cx- 
hibits in the Palace of Education on the 
grounds of the Fair are in and of them- 
selves quite enough to keep one much 
geupied during many visits. 
The Palace of Education and Social 
Heonomy is one of the eleven great. ex- 
hibition palaces. It fronts on the beau- 
tiful Fine Arts Lagoon and is opposite 
the Palace of Fine Arts. Its space is 
equally divided between education and 
social. economy. Half of the space de 
voted to education is given over to 
foreign countries, the other half to the 
work carried on in the public school sys- 
tem of the United States. Instead of 
showing specimens Of pupils’ work as 
heretofore, each city will display its one 
specialty with working models, that. visi- 
tors may see exactly how the new ideas 
are being put into practice. It is one 
thing to look at results; but quite an- 
other matter to go into a sechoolroom 
and watch an expert teacher illustrate 
her methods. The illustrators will be 
there to illustrate and also to discuss 
their ways of doing things. 

The work of the exhibits ranges from 
kindergarten through to the most ad 
vanced instruction of our colleges, uni 
versities, professional, scientific and 
technical schools, and is complete in de- 
tail All told there are nine groups of 
exhibits and each comprises about six 
diferent classes. Under Elementary 
Education are grouped kindergarten, 
elementary school work, certification of 
teachers, vocational work, continuation, 
yacation and evening: schools. 

Under Secondary Hducation are. in- 
cluded high and academic work, manual 
training, commercial schools, teachers’ 
training classes, training of supervisors, 
the building of schools. Under Higher 
Education comes the work of colleges, uni- 
versities, technical and scientific schools, 
the organization and management of 
libraries, museums, inspection boards, 
examination boards, the administration 
and planning of buildings, ete. 

fourth group illustrates special 
education in the Kine Arts. Here are 
shown a number of schoolrooms— built, 
decorated and equipped to show different 
kinds of applied art such as pottery, 
textile work, modeling, making of fur- 
hiture, and decoration, along with meth- 
ols of artinstruction. Methods in music, 
conservatory work, orchestral playing — 
all are explained. 

A fifth group deals with agriculture 
and gardening. lowa, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Ohio, California and Utah are very 
well represented. The displays from 
various agricultural stations are very 
Interesting. 

A sixth group illustrates work for de- 
fectives—the blind, and the deaf, sum- 
mer schools, extension courses, school 
funiture, preparation of textbooks, ete. 
New York has a monumental working 








The San Francisco Fair Educational Exhibits 
By Mary Richards Gray 


| tralized system of control of public school 
activities. Missouri has an exhibit rep 
resenting decentralized control. [linois 
specializes on standard and superior 
schools. Indiana, Utah and Oregon, de- 
vote much space to consolidated rural 
schools. Wisconsin shows the splendid 
results obtained by educational extension 
work! Oregon also specializes on rural 
schools as neighborhood centers, while 
the exhibit, from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
shows the military work she is doing. 





Massachusetts specializes on vocational 
training methods. Among the cities: Los 
Angeles shows school social service and 
the use she makes of open-air, out-door 
schoolrooms; St. Louis devotes space to 
educational museums; Philadelphia to 
central high schools, and Boston to 
; medical inspection. 

The United States Department of 
Labor has a large exhibit of child wel- 
fare work grouped under such headings 
as: Child Labor, Boy Scouts, Camptire 
Girls, Boyland, social centers, home 
economics and playgrounds. The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh demonstrates new 
methods of. teaching engineering by 
means of moving pictures giving right 
and wrong methods. 

The American Museum of Safety and 
the United States Health Service have 





| fants’ diseases. 


| Montessori methods of training: the very 








exhibit—a relief map ,thirty feet high 
lighted by electricity and dotted with 
small electric bulbs—that shows her cen- 

| 


| tion, not a sentimental attempt that falls 


an elaborate series of exhibits of the 
work accomplished in the control of in 


are about a dozen 
In one the 


Altogether there 
model schools in operation. 


young are demonstrated. The assistants 
are graduate pupils. Jn another the sys- 
tem of ‘fopportunity centers’’ in vogue 
at Gary, Indiana, is shown. At these 
centers an hour of work in the classroom 
alternates with an hour of work apply- 
ing: the principles learned in workshops, 
factories, laboratories and gardens. ‘he 
great advantage of the ‘ ‘opportunity 
center’ is that all are open from cight 
o'clock in the morning until ten at right 
not only to the children but to all the 
family. Moving pictures are used to 
illustrate much of the school work, 
methods, ete. 

The Japanese educational and welfare 
exhibit occupies two large blocks cov- 
ering 8,000 square feet near the. still 
larger United States Government exhib- 
it. The Japanese social economy exhib- 
it, while comprising only about one-tenth 
of the entire exposition display from 
Nippon, is oneof the most elaborate and 
up-to-date in the building. It ineludes a 
comprehensive exhibit of the Imperial 
department of education from kinderyar- 
ten to university, a display of sanitary 
appliances and methods of the Tokyo 
Institute of Ilygiene, a complete Red 
Cross display, a very elaborate exhibit 
hy the Japanese Army chiefs, and much 
else. 

In the 12,000 square feet devoted to 
the Philippine display will be several 
model schools, showing the Island pupils 
at work at various vocational pursuits. 

The officers of the Exposition when 
they took office pledged themselves to 
make the Panama-Pacifie International 
Exposition a celebration worthy of the na- 
tion’s greatest achievement—the Panama 
Canal. They have kept faith. The great 
show now being stayed is a real exposi- 
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~ BOOKS FOR BUTTONS 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 1 contains 100 little volumes in 


limp cloth binding. Price $10.00. Every 


HERE IS AN EASY WAY TO GET IT: 
We will send you a supply of Library Buttons. 


Your pupils will sell them for dimes. 
A Book for Each Dime —-one hundred 


Ceived— . : 
Wed—one hundred library books obtained. 
. Jittle work on the part of each pupil, 


wat little Management on your part; a 
» You will quickly have the best little 
NS country, 


Your school will want these books; we 


fully @ ‘ ’ 

ully eo Operate with you. 
wie expense involved except for a pos 
| Should be ordered on blank print 


u mis pas . : 
information, description of the books, 


school should have it. 





buttons sold) one hundred dimes re- 


library ever offered to the schools of 
want you to have them and will cheer- 


fave stamp for use in ordering buttons 





“lon page Id where you will also find 
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\ Plan Now to 
“Go Great Northern’’ 







~ California’s 
Expositions 


via Glacier 
National Park 
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From Chicago, St. Paul Min- 
neapolis, aboard the Great Northern Railway’s Oriental 
Limited, an interesting ride westward to the Montana 
Rocky Mountains and Glacier National Park— 


a stop-off at Glacier Park Hotel—at 
the track side—where among the splendid Rockies— 
over auto stave highways and sky land trails, tours of 
durations from one to thirty days await the Exposition- 
bound traveler— 


a further westward ride unsurpassed 
in America through Spokane to Portland—direct, along 
the Columbia River, or over the Cascade Mountains 


and by way of Puget Sound and Seattle and ‘Vacoma— 


and, finally, aboard one of the new 
steamships “Great Northern” and “Northern Pacific,” 
a voyage down the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco— 


this will be the “Great Northern 
way” to California’s World’s Fairs 


at San Francisco and San Diego. 


The Great Northern Railway has published an elaborate and interesting “Panama- 
Pacific’ folder; for this, and for literature about Glacier National Park fill in the 
coupon now and mail today, Address 


o 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


C. W. PITTS 
General Agt. Pass. Dept. 
219 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY 
General Agt. Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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KNO GELAT 


Soak J envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 1 cup cold water 5 minu 





after boiling a few minutes, strain and pour over the soft- 
ened gelatine. Add juice of a lemon, and when the jelly 
is beginning to set, mould in 2 cups cooked and chopped 
veal, chicken or other meats. Slice and serve on platter. 


Send for FREE Recipe Book 
It contains many ecouomical Dessert, Jelly, Salad, aud Pud- 
ding Recipes It is free tor your giocer’s uname, Pint 
sample for 2-cent stamp and your grocer’s name. 


CHAS, B. KNOX COMPANY, 320 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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THIS LOAF 15 MADE FROM “LEFTOVER” MEAT AND 


SPARKLING 


INE 


tes. 


Add ! onion, grated, and stalk of celery to J pint rich stock, well seasoned, and 
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Crooked Spines Made Straight 


In our experience of more than thirteen years we have greatly 

benefited or wholly cured over 20,000 cases of spinal deformity and 

weakness by the Sheldon Method. [It 1s this success that warrants 
us in offering to prove the value of owr me im your own Case. 


| OFT d oY mr) of -) (eo (oye MN ojo) bt-tet— 
30 Days at Our Risk 


There is no reason why you shguld not accept our offer 

atonce. The photographs herd show how light, cool, 

elastic and easily adjustable the Sheldon Appliance is— 

how different from.the old torturous plaster leather or 
steel jackets. To all sufferers with weakened or de- 
formed spines it promises almogt tmmedtate relief even 
in most serious cases. The price. is within reach of all. 
Send for our Free Book. If you wil} describe the case it will 
aid us in giving you definite information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO.,297 4th St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Normal Instructor-Primary Plans we are offering a 
collection of trees and plants all budded on the best im 


able varieties suitable for planting in all sections: 





French Stock, and guaranteed true to name of the following valu- 


MUNIN NALA 


O introduce our trees and plants in the homes of. the readers of 


special 
ported 











16 FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS FOR $1 
1 Seckel Pear 1 Niagara Grape 
1 Bartlett Pear 1 Concord Grape 
1 Abundance Plum 1 McIntosh Apple 
i Burbank Plum 1 Delicious Apple 
1 Montmorency Cherry 1 English Morello Ch 
4 St. Regis Everbearing Raspberry Plants 


16 TREES AND PLANTS ALL FOR $1.00 





1 Elberta Peach 
1 Niagara Peach 


All strictly first-class stock, and trees 2 year, 4 to 5 feet high. 
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Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 10c Each 


nursery to you at one price, 10c. 
TAL TREES AND SHRUBS to be sold under positive guarantee 
class stock, true to name, 
without question. We can give highest bank reference. 


Pomona Ten Cent Nurseries Inc. 
162 Granger Avenue, Dansville, N. Y. 


Dausville and vicinity is recognized as the great- 
est growing center of nursery productsin the United 
States if not in the world, and the proprietors of the 
Pomona Nurseries are one of the largest and most 
successful concerns engaged in this great enterprise. 
It is @ pleasure to recommend them to our readers. 

F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING Co, 








{MRR 


Everything needed to beautify your home and garden, direct from 
ONE MILLION FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 


free from disease, or your money refunded 
Illustrated cata- 
log, listing our big variety and nothing over 10c, sent FREE on request. 
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School and Home Garden Work 


(Continued from: page 2) 


To exhibit at the county 





fair. 

In planning for this market garden 
work the following things must be 
| considered: 

1. What produce will grow best in 
the soil and location. 
| 2. Which of these sell best and pay 


| the best returns. 

Be the first or among the first in 
the market with first-class products ar- 

| ranged and displayed to the best pos- 


” 
. 


sible advantage. 
4. Toso plan that the garden may 
continually throughout the season pro- 





| duce products, that is, rotation of crops 
and succession of crops. Il‘or this peas, 


P ; Dept. 194, $ 
‘aris Fashion Co., Dept. 19 209 State St., Chicagy 


lettuce and sweet corn, also many other | 


vegetables may be planted at intervals 
| of a week apart. Lettuce and radishes 
| may be followed by beans and tomatoes. 
Early beans and potatoes may be fol- 
lowed by turnips. 
MARKETING 
For home use and for marketing the 
following vegetables are among the most 
common: Lettuce, peas, onions, radishes, 
corn, string beans and beans, squash, 
cucumbers, potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, 
beets, carrots, Swiss chard and melons. 
Dwarf beans, peas, cucumbers, Swiss 

chard, beet greens and tomatoes are 
| among the favorites for early market- 
ing. Early tomatoes often bring two 
four dol- 
lars per bushel. 
Some Hints for Marketing. 

1. Have good produce, well prepared 


and fresh. Attractive arrangement of 
produce often creates a sale. 


2. Go to hotels and well-to-do people 
first, later to the markets if necessary. 
3. Be neat and clean in dress and 


polite in manner. Do not urge the sale 
of your produce. 

Often children send produce to the vil- 
lage market by parents or older broth- 
ers and sisters. 

4. Carefully note how things ure 
sold, e. g., by the bunch as beets; by 
the weight or by measure as potatoes, 
and by measure as peas and beans. 

The Most Profitable Crop. 

In the eastern states the potato per 
acre is one of the most profitable crops. 
This is particularly true for those who 
have not had special training in agricul- 
ture. For this reason the raising of 
potatoes is one of the most successful 
ventures of the larger crops attempted 
by those having home gardens. ‘Toma- 
toes and onions pay well. 

A Few Financial Returns, 

Values of Products. 

1. Two girls aged six and seven re- 
spectively raised unaided, except prepa- 
ration of the ground, lettuce, corn and 
radishes for the home table. Value 
POR MMBIENIRNA (35s fancco aes pnuesacenssscasbosswoxcneet 

2. Boy of thirteen raised and mar- 
keted seven bushels of early potatoes at 
a - of 4.27 

Boy of fourteen raised and marketed 
five and one-half bushels of early toma- 


Market 


or 


toes at a profit of.............c06. cee 6.00 
4. A girl of eleven raised and sold 
peas and beans with a profit of...... 1.74 


All of the above were raised in a cor- 
ner of the fence or of the yard where 
the land would not. have been put to any 
profitable use whatever. There were oth- 
ers, both boys and girls, who cultivated 
larger areas whose records show profits 
of fifty to seventy-five dollars. 


about $200. He is now in grade seven in 
the rural school and plans to continue 
his farm work—for it is more than gar- 
den work—the coming season. 

One plan we have tried has failed, 
namely, to have a group garden on 
some vacant lot or on land lent the 
school. The intent of these group gar- 
dens was that the proceeds be spent for 
school equipment, tools and supplies. 
This plan has worked out very similar to 
the common ownership plan tried at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in the days of 
John Smith. On the other hand if the 
plot is divided off into rectangles and 
each child given a definite part to plant 





and care for, we find it a success, even 
| if the proceeds are later united for a 
common purpose. 
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Wigs, Ladies’? - 
Send longsampleof your hairand 
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| send prepaid ON APPROVAL. 
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a bargain, remit the price. 
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MORLEY PHONE. apes 6 

I've a pairin my ears now, but en oe 

they are invisible. | would not wen! 
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that I hear all right. Broom 
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The Best Entertainments for Ap 
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e Declamation Book, Selections suitable for 
st any occasion, and for auy age or either 


The listof contents saves much time by in- 


one or more boys or girl 


also whether it 
and whether 


or 


yysand girls or Little folks, ete, 30 cents, 





Allthe Holidays, 
Porall grades, 
contains 39 dialogs, exer- 


J. Denton, 
book 
cises and plays, 


day, 


This, 


used 
and 


by special 





10 boys 3 


tions for the following: 
Yeur’s, Lincoln's Birthday, St. 
Valentine's, Washington's Birth- 
Kaster, Arbor 
Davs, Flower Day, 
Day, Closing Day, 
July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
The material is all new— 
some Of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance 


adapted by 
Contents: The Minute Men, for 
Making the Best of 
Things, ford girls and 5 


By Clara 
The 


and sb recita- 
New 


and Bird 
Memorial 
Fourth of 


arrangement, 
the author, 


boys, 


Tongues in Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 83 
children; Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys; In 
Jionor of Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys 5 Hiang- 
ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 


Christmas Meaus, 6 girls; ete, 


201 pages. 


boys; What 


25 cents. 


Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks. Containing 128 
pright recitations for children between the ages of 5 


and12. Suitable for school, church or parlor, 
area few good ones from the Table of Contents 


Here 
Ad- 





dress of Welcome by alittle one, The Ballad of the 
Broom, The Bimeby Time, Essay on Hens, The New 
A. B C., Old Unele at the Circus, Frogs at School, 


andagreat many others suitable for tots. 


All Sorts of Dialogues. 


Selected 


25 cents. 
by Clara J, 


Denton, These dialogues for older pupils have been 
compiled from the writings of the most: popular 


American authors, 


The book contains twenty-tive 


dialogues, also Complete directions for presentation. 
Also contains a few pieces for little folks and special 
oceasions, Arbor Day, Flower Day, Christmas, Cou- 
tents: Afterthe Circus; At Dame Nature's Feet; 
Bird Dialogue: Chosen Princess ; Christmas Night; 


Dr. Johnuy’s Visit; 
Falry Dance; Fortune Teller; Four Seasons 
Johnny Stopped Crying 5 


Guny 


man (Opera); My Sister 
Oh, What a Sell; One 


May Day 


Piece of News 3 


from School; Ten Little Finger 
Trials of a School Teacher, 
April Entertainments. _ 
Dialogues, Soues, exercises, ete,, arranged us 
Days and Occasions, ineluding 


grams 


programs for Ie 
For all grades, 

Price le, 

Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. 
spicy dialogues, for old and youns 
jog for the 2340 Train, Iliring a Se 
(unyasser, The New 


ments, 


for Spe 


‘ial 
aster, Arbor Day and 
Year's Iutertain- 





excitement 


Jane’s Les 
r Pramas 






A Movi 





Railroad Train; Six 








are Or 


selected froin 









Scholar, ¢ 


at 








A collection 
is follows: Wait- 
ant, Trials of a 
“und mae 


Kettleville ; 
: Hlow 
cy, Johniuy’s 
Phe Midship- 


SH usband; Oh, Deur Me; 
00d ‘Turn Deserves Another; 


Little Maids 


Tree Assembly 3 


fits, 
A Collection of Recitations, 


Pro- 
Bird Day. 


of ten 


Shiw’s 


Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Litthe Prohibitionist, 


The Baby Show, The Spelling 
Rand Drill, Bright cad easy, 
Blacksmith, The. 

vil. 
iter, Contains the most popular reei- 
tutions and readings of the day. Tt has such favorites 
wOver the Hill to the Poor Tfouse, Cuddle 
Aux Italiens, low Ruby Played, ILow Sockery Set 
allen, The Legend of [nnistiullen, ete. 


ham 
Brown 


Castle's School Enterta 
tains 57 recitations for prima 
and 20 for granimiar grades, 
cises, SOngS, pralitomimes 
riety and unusual excellence, most of the 
especially prepared for the book, 200 pages. 

Child’s Own Speaker. 
A hook for children 


leanx, 


pieces 


Choice Dialogues. 
Social 
reputation of its compiler for books in this field is 
siflicient guarantee of its quality. 
better than any description of it. 
material forany kind of an entertainment pre 
at home, school or chureh, 
humor, history, mythology, patriotism, school life, 
, The dialogues are suited for! older 
children and adults, have quick action, and are of 
the highest moral tone, 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
“ally for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Buker, Susie M, 
Hertha KE, Bush, Mary Bailey and others. 
the selections are of only four 


school 


aid much more, 


teen Ji 


oeegsic 
publish 





Or ae 


‘aR 





8, 


Most of them 


have 


aid 


hes, 


m, 
ied, 





00d qualities, 


special days and seasons, 
ind proved good, 


been 





A roll 


Solo and chorus, 






By Ie. GC. and 
ot six, 


The subjects 





Ly a 
Initertainments, 


30 cents, 


Best, 





most 


Its, 

peaker. ‘This splendid book is 
madenp largely of pieces written especially for 
‘hoolroom purposes nid thus possesses particuhurls 


It embraces manu 





2 cents, 


ing Exercises for the Grades. 


Narriette Wilbur. A 


Match, 
6A pages, 
‘king soug savoring of 


nts—No. 1, 
, 30 for inter 
There are also 2 
and tableaux, 


This collection com- 
prises over 100 Exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert: Pieces, Dinlogues ¢ 
have been written specially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 
thelr arrangement, 
delight the infautile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is mot childish, 
used as Contain some thought 
worthy of heing remembered, 

Mrs 


are 


15 cents, 
J. Shoemaker, 


The book itself is 
Tt offers excellent 


Its themes 


Matde 


eight, twelve, or six- 
Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suituble for any time or 
Brightest and 
“7 Ce 


Choice School S 


usable 


These have all been tried 


Iexcelsior 
15 cents, 


25 cents, 


Doon, 
165 pages, 


Con- 
diate, 
eXCr- 
Great va 
terial 








I. J. 


Rook. 





1 Tab 


such as 


Only such 


For 


The wide 





ram 
inclide 





M. Grant, 
Most of 


collection 


adapted for 


Compiled by 
budget of wide-awake recita- 


tions covering al! phases of last day and vacation 


e ; 08 
Vents and ideals; an original salutatory and Vvale- 


peat two very clever little plays sparkling with 

hele. A much needed hook, 25 cents. 

mine Exercises for Primary Grades, By Har- 
te Wilbur, rich collection of recitations and 


dialogs, and other 


Spley, 


anid 


A 


attractive features, bright 
thoroughly up-to-date, 


and 
book that is 


ee » Rofroalt ; 
edly re freshing because every number is good, 


Contai 


8 greetings, 


childish nature, 


Cal aim was 


time, 


Ded 


ofapp 


be welcon 
88 Well ay 


hy 
rop 


n is of rare 


Rensible, choic 


Mnsic, 


Cupid’ s 
OF gtrl Queri 


nu 
and fu 


diMicutt 


Harriette Wilbur, 
rlate material for the High School, 
ted by pupils just entering the High School 
those preparing 


et, 
It direct 
Braceful minuet 


welcomes, 


valedictories of a 


In preparing this volume our spe- 


to graduate, 


A. 


A very cute solo for 


A 


to provide all material needed at this 
Itis choive and complete. 
Recitations for the High School. Com- 


An excellent collection 


25 cents, 


It will 


Bach selec. 


Value and choice in the extreme, 
‘e, and inspiring, 
By Eflie Louise Koogle. 
ions for rendering the stately 
our grandinas dane 
3880, 4,.8,16 couples, Sheet music, 
es. 
sonating Cupid, in which some thrent- 
ies are disposed ot, 


pe diitc 
Roogle, 2 en 
Sead for our Catalogue listing several hundred Entertainment Books. FY, AY OWEN 


25 cents, 


New 
t long 
cts, 

te smiall boy 








t “wiiuer’ for 
Words and music by Eflie Louise 


OOOO IIIS 


Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. 
declhumations and readings, abounding in eloquence 
puthos, comedy aud satire, Some ofthe good thing 





Old Pedagogue; Road to Grumbletown; 





Sword and Franklin’s Stall, 
the best selections and reciters, 25 cents. 
Days We Celebrate, The. A new and 
book by Marie Irish whose entertainment 
have met with great and most merited stec 
Bright dialogues, clever entertaimments, fine reci 
tations and charming drills, Tnelaudes all othe 
days. 57 pieces under the following heads : 








Washington's Birthday, aster, Arbor Day, Deco 
25 cents, 


Pittenger, 
hundred 


Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Debater’s Treasury, The. By Wim. 
The art of debate clearly explained. Two 


further aid.’ Subjects cover a wide range of live, 
practical topics. 
ducting debating societies, 25 cents, 

Dance of the Dunces. By Harriette Wilbur. A 
ecnpital drill and pantomime for eight performers, 
either boys or girls, or both, 15 cents, 











BPP PLOLA 





gre 





A collection of 





are, Counting Egys; The Choir ofthe Daybreak; The 
Deacon’s Story; Ileights of the Redieulous; Jolly 
‘Vomimy- 
bobs Thanksgiving Vision; Shut In; Washingtows 
A great many more of 


original 


hooks 





holi- 
New 
u’s Day, Lincoln's Birthday, St. Valentine's Day, 


ration Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 


questions for debate with exphuimtions and outline 
of arguments, also suggestions Where to look for 


Directions for organizing and con- 





Elocutionary Studies. 
Clocutionist, Atma Reandall Diehh A large collee 
tion of prose and verse, affording Opportunity 
varied elocutionary training and 
Seventy-one selections, 85 cents. 

Emblem of Freedom, A thig song with 
action, A fitting tribute to Old Glory, 
Words by Elizabeth PB. Guptill, miusie by 
Carleton Mldridve, 25 cents, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. Contains 
Verse nnd prose recitations and 4 short 
and exercises for boys and girls of the intermediate 
grades, The selections are of great variety 
only such have been used as Contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 100 pages, 

Fayorite Primary Speaker, The. An excellent col 
lection of over LOO simple, brighQand pretty 
tions and little dinlogues for tots from tive to eight 
yeurs of age, The pieces average about 
Jines each and relate to matters of interest 
folks, SO pages, 20 cents, 

Favorite Speaker, The. 
compiled with great care, 
a wide variety ot 
ical, in prose and poetry, in pleasing variety. 

. ive Songs for Little Singers. By Elizabeth 
Guptill, musie by Archibald Tiambolt, With ae 

tions, A new melody for each sone, snd 

airs suggested for those who prefer, 25 cents, 





Iharry 


to 


‘he selections emib 








fe, 














ae 





PABLO 


The Year’s Entertainments 


This most helpful book is fully described on page 6. 
occasions of each month of the year with an abundance of material for use in rendering them. 
test care has been exercised that only the ¢ 
in this book with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 


It contains complete programs for all special 
i The 
hoicest and most approved selections should appear 
i Much of the 


material is graded, thereby making it equally helpful to tedichers of all grades, 


364 pages, bound in silk cloth, price $1.00 





Popular Recitations and How To Recite Them 


By GRACE B. FAXON, ‘These most valuable books are made up of a collection of Standard Selected Pieces. 
The author, a teacher of Elocution of unusual attainments, explains in the greatest detail How to Recite 


each selection,  levery gesture, every 


pose, every attitude, every inflection of the voice, is so carefully and 


thoroughly indicated that by Observing these instructions and applying them one cam render these Selectious 


ws Wellas though personally instructed, 
in giving instruction, Students of Mlocution will tind 
Sones at 





duced, are popular features wherever used, and their production ima 


appreciated aud made tse of, 


‘They are eqtiilly valuable to students for self-study and the tes 


tnged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production, 


‘her 
Tuclhided in the collection are several 
These Pantomimes property pro 
work ol this character willbe widely 





them invaluable, 


DIVISION AND CONTENTS 


There are four separate paper bound books, 

BOOK 1— Nearer My God to Thee (Pintominme) 
Drunk My Last Glass 5 
au Waterfowl; Jerry. 

BOOK Tl—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime) 
Mortal be Proud; The First Thanksgiving ; im the 
Somebody's Mother, 

BOOw Tt 
night: Little Roeket's Christias ; Kate 

BOOK LV —Roek ot 
Martyr; Barbara Fritehie, 

Price, each Book, paper bound, 2Sc. 


containing selections as indicated : 


: Bobby Shattoe: Iliash—The Firemen’s Story: T llave 


An Order fora Picture; Lndependence Bell; The Firemen: llow to Buriwn Hleap; To 


: The Ride of Jennie MeNeil; Why Should the Spirit of 


Signal Box ; Johu Maynard; On the Reypepatsennoel 5 





Each volume of this series Contains twelve or 


The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oi Cans; Pom: Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
Shelley: TLome Sweet Home (Pantomime), 
Ages (Pantomimes; Thow He saved St. Michels: Phe Leak in the Dike: Karl the 
The Bells; The Litthe Fireman: The American Revolution—Patrick henry, 
The Four Books in one cloth bound yolume, 65¢. 
ittle Pl dE i T V 
Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 
more delightful short Plays and Exercises, Some 
with Drills, Marches,tand Music, Written by authors especially qualified for preparing sehool plays ane 


principally adapted for younger pupils, 
this form. 

The following isa list of those plays in each 
spring and Stunmer months : 


Little Plays and Exercises— Volume No.1 
Price, paper covers, 35 cen 





The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Souss wid drills 





for both boys aud girls, Musie, Atiy itaber, 
Mother Goose Convention — Mother Goose and 
- ol the characters mnde famous by her, 


| ht, cutchy musie, 200r more, 

Mother Gioose Party—Very simple in dintogue aud 
costume, 

The Fairies’ Revelry— Brownies Pays, elves, Fairy 
Queen, Harpers, Goblins, ete, Is or more boys sud 
girls. 

Japanese Reception—Fasily costumed and full of 
color, 14 girls and 12 boys, 

Little Mothers Six separate pieces, dialogues, 
pantomimes, sones ete, dntroduchig dolls Tn éneh, 
Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill for 

12, 18 or 24 girls, 
Also 5 other plays suitable 
the year, 


Little Plays and Exercises Volume No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 


Mother Earth’s Party Arbor Day Play. Thiree 
virts represent April, Arbor Day aod Mother arth, 
Children represent flowers aud trees, 





for other ol 


SCHSOLS 





Bird Day Exercise—!2 pupils. 

The May Queen—'Iwo scenes, 8) girls and 7 boys; 
more for Chorus, 

May Day Drill -15 children, represeut May Queen 


and the douths, 
The Old Woman Who Lived 
and 7 boys, 
June Roses 


in a Shoe { girls 


Drilland song, Tor girls, 





e: 


Every play 


hus been tried and proved before publication in 


Volume which are suitable for use during the 


Wishes 

3 tilebren 

Mother’s Visiting 

The Magic Charm—.\ 
1} how, 


fuidd ctrill, 


Sones 


Pairies 


Svirls, 3 or 






Arbor Day 
\ . e 


WON 





Zuirls and 3 





woodliund scene, 5 virls sand 


The Enchanted Schoolroom  \hout 80 children 
representing readers, nitusie bool peneiis aud other 
thinecs found ia the schoolroom, Somes to faniiline 
tuties, 

Also S other plays suitable for other seasous of the 
year, 


Little Plays and Exercises— Volume No.3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 


The Golden Key —Scene in Story Book Land, with 
the Pied Piper and some familiae Mother Goose 
characters, l2or more children, 

An Arbor Day Panorama— lower Girls, Overall 


Bovs nud Suubounet Girls, 
desired, 

The Picnic Party — For primary 
children, somes, minrehe eechildren. or tore, 

Choosing a Valentine. by Moc. Skeel, Bright and 
HmuSie alaloode. SiN Chliarneters, 

The Fairy Garden—Robert: Louis 
cise, 17 Or more, 

Diamonds and Toads — Vairy tale dramatised. 
or Thore, 

Robin Hood’s 
Red Riding | 
eins, Or loss: 


AS Hiwny chirneters as 


Children. Tichibow 





Stevenson exer. 


14 
Party —liitroducing the 


lood, Bo-Peep, Songs 
12 Loys, 


Merry Men, 
ud marches, 12 


Or tore, 


Number in Verse —\ short exercise for any nernber 
up tod, 
Also 6 other plays suitable for other seusoms of the 


yeur, 


ig =, The little plays contained in the above three volumes 
“= are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 
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Dewitt’s Perfect Orator., Contains a large number 
of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, ete., selected 
from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, ete, 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, ete, 25 cents, 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll's 
lullaby for any number of little mothers, It will 
soothe most stubborn babies, 25 cents, 

Dolly, Stop Weeping. The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written, Cute words, soothing melody 
graceful motions, A very rare production, 

Drills and [Marches--Rook. Full explanations ac- 
company each drill, so that even in the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove 
asuccess, The following tithes suggest the variety 
and effectiveness of this practical book: Hoop Drill 
and March—for sixteengiris; Waiter Drill, for cight 
riris; Doll Drill, forany number of little girls, New- 








6 ' . : A : 

Tambourine Drill, for twelve girls; Orill of the 
Little Patriots; Broom drill; Ciibretia Mareh, 
Dumb-bell Orill; Mother Goose Medley: Dairs 





Maid’s Drill; New Pan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill 
(boys); Lily March and Song, 25 cents, 

Emblems of Liberty, By Harriette Wilbur, A patri- 
otic exercise for 7 or more boys and girls, This exer- 
cise is not only strikiugly picturesque but impresses 
deeply the love of country, Splendidly adapted fora 
Washineton's or Lincoln's Birthday eutertuimmernt 
or imay be used effectively Upotany occasion, bet 





Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises. Clhiuwicest quos 
tations from noted authors, clever recitations, 
nique exercises, etc. Full of good thines, Mecent 

| Friday Afternoon Dialogues, The. Vhirty short, 
spicy dialogues intended for school and parlor, en 











tertainments where something short is wanted for 
boys and girls, ome for boys only, sometor girl 
only, some for both. They are all original, and all 
haven point, Content A Domestic Wante Play 
ing Secretary; The Gh tin the Kitchen; Tempta 
tion Resistes 7 Bouster Rebukeds: The Tea 
Patty: T Boy; The May Queen: The 
Avniversary Meeting >The Ru ways; The Quack; 
The Debating wSociety : The aus, ent Circles 


The Patent Right Agent; Thes ciety for the sup 


pression of Gossip; A] Country Lawsuit: Le t Op 
portunities; Am April Pool; Always Too Late: A 
Parlor entertainment; Lessons in Cook ory : The 
Traveler; Tuking the Census; The Papers Don't 


Say. ALSO live Charades: Scandinavia; Grateful : 
Scintillate ; Lntensity ; Stockade. 25 cents, 
Guess Who Song and Drill, By Il. ©. Bldridee, 


This itumber is designed for laughing purposes oly 
and fullillsits purpose splendidly, [Lt is decidedly 
novel in conception and will be sure to add to your 





progrium, Written for even number of boys froma 
told, Requires about 10 minutes, Good for any 
occasion, The unique disguises work by the partici 


putts are inexpensive, 15 cents, 


Selected by the well known 


for 
ex pression, 


plenty of 
Solo or chorus, 
SU 
dlinlownes 
aud 
20 cents, 

recita- 


twelve 
little 


A collection of new pieces 


pathetic, Comie, patriotic, orator 


familiar 











e 
How to Celebrate. Washingtows Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Phankesiving 
Day, Cliristmas and the birthdays of authors and 


noted men, Pwenty full and complete programs 
sitited to any sehool, 2o cents, 

I Can Hardly Wait Until | Grow to be a Man. 
One ot the cutest action sones fora little boy, Music 
catehy aud easy Co learn. 25 cents, 7 

lf We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
Welcome song, This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, ‘The children wonder low cordial the 
Welcome Would be if audience and actors exchanged 


plices, Forany number of children, 25 cents, 
In the Days | Went to School. A liimorous de- 
scripltive song in which the old wavs and the tew 


are compared, A choice solo, 26 cents. 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular thag song, Rousing melody 
und true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings ob alb kinds, 25 cents, 








Japanese Reception, A, hy Sister M. Aimee. A 
novel entertainment for ris vVaring trom 7 toe bl 
yeurs, More characters Tnay be introduced, ina 
eluding boys, A complete program of sougs, reci 
tations and drills is eiven, 14, hours, 25 cetts, 

Little Peo ‘s Spenker— by Mrs. W. Shoe 
maker, Forchildren from eight to ten years. The 


book comprises 100 pages of choicest pieces in prose 
and verse adapted to childhood, ft contains a 
ninnber of bright and attractive Recitations, Motion 
Songs, Concert: Recitations, Holiday boxereises, ane 
stirring Temperance and Patriotic Pieces, ALL the 
selections are fresh and new, a number of then: 


being specially written for this work, and others 
appearing for the first time in book form. 15 cent 
Little Sleepy-Head Dolly, Wouldn't you like to 


hear a lot of litthe mothers singing a cute sone to 
their tireddollies? Ifyou wanta doll song, you are 
safe in ordering thisone, 25 cents, 

Little Soldier and the Red Cross Maid, The. 
Good juvenile duets are hard to tind, ad this one f 
better than agood one. Written for a boy and girl 
and sure to please, 25 cents, 

Macaulay's Acting Dinlogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring fron: two to tit 

acters each, 25 cents, 

ilay’s Dialogues for Little Polks, Contains 

Humber Of interesting and spirited dinloe 

on various subjects for from two to twenty children, 

200 paces, lo cents, i 


May Entertainments, 














16s 


A Collection of Recitation 
Hulogues, Somes, boxercises, ete. arranged as Pro 
grams for Special Days amd Ocensions, ineludin 
Memorial Day and Temperince Programs, Selected 
from Year’s Itutertainments, For all) grades 
Price He, 

Merry Farmers, The. 

They tell how to raise the 
Hecess, 2o cents, 

Old Sweet Dream, The. ‘The most charming bullad 
extant, Niove song with sensible words aud irre 
sistible melody, gracefully sustained by a beautiful 
accompaniment, Notdiflienit. Words and miusie ty 
eilie Louise Koougle, Soprano, or tenor, 25 cent 

Patriotic and Historical Selections, Over 
hiumdred selections im prose pnd verse, hor 
vanced grade Someol the most stirring and dra- 
mintic deseriptions gin poems een 

Platiorm Recitals. A fine and varied 
both prose and poetry. Por older pupils, 
for rhetorieals aud more formal ocen 
opportunity for training in elocution, 
lections, 40 cents, 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 

ne. A Se rilimentexpressed ii same corr 
tional weight, be ran 
is written tor behildron gid chorkn 

Song of the Hatchet, The. .\ 
Washinton Sirtinday, bw Age 
It recounts the timed ¢ 
himorously points aomeruh The runtce 
children’s voice mitisie pled 

Special Day School Exercises, 
and TB bor rate 

oe el 


small 
crop, \ 


A costiime song for 
bigvest 





hovs, 


{- 
tut 


collection of 
Suited 
Arripile 


jones, 


Over 


rpro or oolrootm tise, [t 
Po COnLS, 
mmorous sone for 


Hitmabolett. 


trait i 


toiboalel 


stor ites my 0 


is tited to 

So cents 
Laura Rosmith 
N book ot 
Vriters, Couten 
\rbor Day BP 
In ‘I 


s the in 


Ibs 
enver, 


falls fiew 


and original matter by tw \ 
> Bird and 
Pro 


Loto, a Japanese fares 
eran; Priday Afternoon 

dt ese song (WIth mitisie 

ke vercise : The Scehoolroom, 
tions and exercises; Closing 
Live Doll, a Christians exercise; 
‘Turkey Land: Memorial Day 
Blenheim and Charge the 
puntomimes) 2 


ran § 






ol 

25 cents, 

faking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. \ 
ong of Motherlove and Tlome. Sweet ane 
ing, An Anti-sulffragette argument Mity 
by litthe girls with dolls, 25 cents, 

There Are Soldiers Who Don't Wear the Blue. 
Oneot the best songs ever published I 


ol 


mit Who fights battles ench dav, Has a rou 
chorus, Tuspiration to school children, 25 cen 

"Twas Thee! Twas Thou! and This 1 Avow ! 
\ (Quaker contention, delightiul sone, Ve 





droll and Quaint, Por any occasion, Vervy 
lar, Doet forsmallbov and eit Vords gin ait 
sie by Eilie Louise Kooule, cont 

Uncle Sam’s Brigade. Ao wniqte pudtriotie nosy 
by Eefie Louise hoogle, DPntrodtees camp ' 
bright, hew songs, spicy dialog, ete \ ple 


male of national airs and beautifil tableaux 
number boys and Unele locents, 
Wood Fairies, The.) An A: Da 
Characters: The Fairy Queen, 1st 
ber of pupils. Pleasin 
When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady. 
doll soles written, itist take 
among the best, words aud an easy 
melody combine lO make this a splendid one for en. 
tertathment s@. ¢ 
When Visitors Come Round. A ! 
criptive how our hool 
before Visitors, A fot 
Lo cents, 
When We're Dressed Up Like Father and Mother. 
By H.C. Ridridge, A cute cori for Litth 
ss, dressed up like their elders, 25 cents, 
ant’s Drills, By lucia 
Wiant, Supervisor of 
Kiocution and Phys 
Culture, Dayton,  Onio, 
sehools,  Y kee Doodle 
Drill Flower 
Marching Throust 
gia.twodrills,priny 
advanced 
Red, White; 
Acathetic 
ings—Pln ” 
Drill Cad 
drill 


Sui. 
bor entertain 
tirtes, gidaot 
niment l 
Oy 


enterts » eon 

ther 
this One iim | 
Sweet ret 





or school-room cents, 


jumorous ce 


ong, tt ! show of 


ire ucet ’ all occusio 





ul 


stick 
kach 


pupils thes 
uViniast ° i 
Wrap Me inthe 
pathetic descripti 
Day, orany p 
Anu Iv ineritorious 


CLtagy aus ak 





A very 
Men 





Dear Old Flag, Boys 
¢ Ss tit ne hoor wrial 
on, ov ft is 

production, 


ttriotioc ox r Concert e 





Should be 


9 cel 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 



















































































Artistic 
chool Souvenirs 




















All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, ‘Teacher, Officers, 
Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. ‘The color work 
is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. By making 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 
inferior goods. We make seven styles not shown here, Catalogue free. 

Samples Free (except Floral Booklet and Basket of l'lowers) to those who will 
agree to return them. Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers Supplies free. 

All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. No discount. 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When 
names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an 
for printing names, Give date when you must have them. 


Floral Wreath Souvenirs 








Prices are 






+19 
pupils 
extra charge 


May Flower Souvenirs 


f 1 
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Wxtra heavy sinele cards 1Oxd2, lithographed in 
Colors and cmibossed, (wo desivus, usual printing of 
iuines OF pupils, beacher, ete, om center panel, ribbon 
haneers 
. Without photo, $1 for for less, Se for each one in 
A booklet of elicit pages, S'ox5'4, front) page excess of 
henutilully dithoeraphed imeolors aud cold aud em With Photo, Sh.25 for flordess, Ge foreneh ome in 
hossed, Lied with cord and) tassel, six designs cssort excess ol 12, 
ed, pretty gid inexpensive, The usual prtuating 
Iaones ot pupils, teacher, selool, date, ete, om inside 
pune, with a urewedl Message" on thie List que, Pansy Souvenirs 
Without photo, [2 or loss for sse., de toreneh addl- 
ticttecd conte Thisisasingle heavy ecard, 7!) x74), elecautly litho- 


With photo of teacher, 12 or le fore td0, Se for eraphed in tem colors aod gold, eribossed qaid eut out, 
enech aelebitioniadl ome, Wihh ribbomw hameer Phe diane of school, place 
teneher. pupils sere. are printed on the center panel, 

The photootl the teacher can be copled and ploced in 


thecenterol the upper partol the souvenir ib desired, 


Water Lily Souvenirs 


Schoo! Dustict No. 32 
Bovey, é 


ad 
Caer He Sem, Toe tes 





' ib 
UWlitly pleasant memories of 
happy days 
f NY 
J if \E spent together in the ¢ 
' \ 





The price without photois 75c for 
3c for each one in excess of (2. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c for each 
one in excess of 12 


Easter Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 
We have five extra fine 

assortinents: 

| orted—A beautiful 
sortment OF about 200 


chyoelravur 


this, suutrenir 


AN is presented to none with the 
ys fs hest tuishes of your teacliee 










designs, elegantly litho- 
graphed in colors, silver 
nnd gold, embossed, equal 


loany sold attwo for five 
cents, You save a cent on 







Pde you: "rgcn A —ng pt ts re ogy woe: each Card by ordering 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue ane fromus, de each, 25 for 
yellow, resting on the water, Colors always sent 20¢ 

assorted, ‘The second card contains the special print- vere —— 

jing of Lhe name of school or number of district, place, Dome tic—I he best 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils, erie ue in the United 





Stites, 
and enibossed, 
25 for 5e. 

Novelty—The chickens, 
flowers, etc, are so heavily 
embossed that they strand 
out from the card like life,each in envelope, $e each, 

Silk—Beautifulsitk cards in exquisite colors, em- 
bossed, each in envelope, 1@e each. 

Ww atercolor—Beautiful designs lithographed ty 
color with water colors, fe eneh, Box of 12 £O0g 
watercolors, brash and inst rac tions, 13e postpaid, 


finely lithographed 


‘They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
le each, 


to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
auy room, 

Price, One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souventrdc, With photo of teacher, one dozen or less, 
pl.to; additional ones, 


BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED 
The Souvenirs were received O. K, in due time, 
Tam more than pleased with them, as were the 
children, ‘They far surpassed what I thought 
they would be. Kva J. Henry, New Jersey. 


John Wileox ~~ #Milford, N. Y. 








Se euch, 





12 or less, | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Snap-Shots 


(Continued from page 27) 
teacher’s careful description which ac- 
companied the papers was of great serv- 
ice to one inspecting them. 

Lesson I was an original composition 
on a picture, ‘‘The Shepherdess Knit- 
ting.’’ 

Lesson II was a composite of these 
papers. It followed an outline of four 
topics, and was written on the board as 

/}a single paragraph. The children dis- 
covered that paragraphs were an im- 
provement, and divided the story into 
paragraphs from the topics used. 

Lesson IJI was on the story of 
“The Three Bears.’’ The story was cop- 
ied on the board as one paragraph. The 
children made topics, and divided 
story into paragraphs according to these 
| topics. Finally they wrote the story in 
| paragraphs. 

Lesson 1V was a story from a picture. 
After discussing the picture, the children 
made topics and wrote upon them, try- 
ing to paragraph according to the topics. 

Lesson V was letter writing. 
children wrote letters about a 
storm. 


SNOW 


each letter with the writer, mistakes 
were corrected and the letters were 
| rewritten. 


| Lesson VI was paragraphing letters. 
Among the first draft letters in the pre- 
vious exercise was one written in para- 
~yraph form, although nothing had ever 
been said about paragraphs in letters. 
With this as a starting point, Lesson VI 
was a letter written in parayraphs. 
Lesson VII was a paper written about 
apicture, parayraphed according to these 
topics: (1.) Whom do I see? (2.) In 
What is he interested? (3.) What is he 
doing? (4.) When is it? 
Lesson VIII was a paper on the early 
history of Worcester, from an outline. 
Lesson IX was a description of a pie- 


ture requiring) Conversation, for quota- 
tion marks. 

This series seemed especially well 
planned, showing careful gradation of 


successive steps, ein giving: an idea of 
the repetition needed to impress a new 
point, 

Spelling: Good repetition combined 
with variety also was shown ina spelling 
Jesson in the same room. ‘Twenty names 
of birds had been copied on the board, 
the list being taken from the spelling 
hook. The pupils were called to the 
hoard together. First they spelled the 
words in concert, eye and ear working 
to fix the form of the word. Next the 
teacher went through the list, asking 
for the double Jetters and silent letters, 
those especial stumbling blocks of the 
weak speller. For variety a spelling 
vame was used. The children stood in 
a circle, and one thought of a word 
which the others were to guess. As 
each word was named in the guessing, 
it was spelled. The children then took 
their seats, and with the finger traced 
some of the words on the desk, as if 
writing. Next they stood with back to 
the board and spelled the words, given 
by the teacher. Finally the words were 
carefully copied on paper. ‘The class 
exercise was short and full of life and 





spirit. 
6 ” 
Clean Teeth Day 
(Continued from page 31) 
white and pretty. Do not rub cross- 
| ways. Put water into your mouth, and 
wash your mouth out. We should go 
to a good dentist about every six 


months, and let him look at our teeth, and 
work on them if they need working on. 


9 years old. Third Grade. 


Second Prize Composition 
Clean Teeth 
By Frances Collins 


You must wash your teeth before you 
go to bed, and in the morning before 
you go to school. 

You should keep your teeth clean and 
white. 

The best way to stop decay is to keep 
the teeth clean. 
7 years old. Third Crade. 

He who reigns within himse!f and rules 
passions, desires and fears, is more than 





a king.—Milton. 
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After the teacher had discussed | 














Absolutely, Pure 
Soo 











An ideal beverage, of high 
| grade and great nulrilive value 
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ood Bookcase 


A‘ 
for on price ofa good “_ 





This Combination: if 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and i 
| 


base, (SOLID OAK) ¢ 
ON APPROVAL? 4 Hs 





‘1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL~BO OKCASE 

Our new “Universal Style’? combines a ple asing endut 
ing design, with Jatest practical improvements in coe 
struction, Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK with non- binding, disappear 


ing glass doors, it $1.75 per section; top and eee va 
n Of 





each, The greatest value we have ever offered, 

ders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay freight: 
slight extracharge to extreme Western Stat Other 
stiles and grades at correspondingly low prices Lund 


over fifty thousand 
al a cons 
for our new 


strom Bookeases are endorsed by 
users. Sold only direct from our factory 
erable saving to you. Write 
entalog No. 2h 


THE C, J. co. 


LUNDSTROM MFG. 
Litth: Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacture rs of See ‘tional Bookenses and 





N.Y, ety 





Branch Office : Kiatiron Bldg., 


—— 


A BUSINESS CHANCE 


If you are experienced in school work and cal 
of supplying at 





handle an established busines 
adopted system, and will de vote your time tows ans 

‘ 
its success,it will make you and several of your frien 


absolutely independent, [thas never been displaced 
When once adopted, Figure a net profit of 1¢to 10 On 
cach pupilinastate, Phe field is unlimited, Oter 
business interests compels me to dispose of it 


Addess Lock Drawer 666, SEDAL LA, Mo. 
MONITOR Self 


 —aVa—— 
AGENTS ith ‘uo we 
‘ww MEN AND Ww 
Selling the New ca me 
IRON. Postively the lowest 
| ‘es! 
made, Se ot as we. 























TUOUO | ies, Ror 
terms. Binding . ie 


Semple free to workers. Wi 


F.xclusive territory. 
669 Wayce St. Big Prairie, © 


T!2 Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Tnauiries can seldom be answered in the 
issue alter their receipt, 
quired for publication, and omissions are 
quently necessary on account of limited space 
and the large number received, 
lencents with each question secures reply 
) Private letter, Teachers who desire 


| ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
| 





Post Office Box 305, Wilmington, Del, 


Taygetus? 9, What 
made to Peoria and 
Wyoming, 


I. What and where is 
literary reference could be 
Ypsilanti ?—Subscriber, 

1. 
the loftiest mountain range in Southern 
Greece, running along the 
which terminates in Cape Matapan. 
modern name is Pentedaktylon. 2. 
of the Ruggles children in ‘* 


The 





A Bigger Book 


Newer Styles——Lower Prices 


24 Hour Service! 


Our mammoth OT 
page Book of Exclusive 
styles offers peNve hy 
wonderful moneys sav- 
ing opportunities, 

Our organization 
runs like clock-work 
orders shipped within 






KB18 


98c 


, Postage 
\ Prepaid 






~~ 


i \ 


bd 
* 









* 





A hours after veceipt! 

Prices lower than ever 

before. Here's a sample. 
. 

This Waist 9 8° 4 

Silk Crepe de Chine 

KBI8—C age 5 ae silk , 

Crepe de Chine and / 

shadow lace blouse ; 

exactly as pictured, / 

#ovalue, very youthfuland / 

hecoming. Colors white, putty F 

color, flesh or the ne Ww sand ie 

sade, Sizes Bust s244 

Ann Te- 

syyrive, Prepaid 98 f 


Our big #tyle book i Va 


crowded with 
vel 


bargains 





. ff ; 
de ups ton me 
os a up; Suit e 4 
Ho and up; ete, et wx 


Our ‘Money-Back’ Guarantee 
This “money-back” tag on every 
varment insures satisfaction 
or every penny refunded 
__ instantly, 


Da Write For Your 
. Free Book Today 


There are ahurdred more rea- 

oe Why you cannot afford to 
mies this book and the big 
savings it offers, Just wv 
postal brings it by return mail, 


We Pay Express and Postage 


DET LI PS BOR) 


Outer Garment 4ICA 


N.W. Corner Gane 


in Bure ené& Peoria Sts. 


zw SELL DRESS GOODS... 


Here Is Your Opportunity 
Our beautiful new styles will sell readily be 
cause of their exclusive aud up to the minute « 
altractiveness, 

They will enable you to build up a permanent 
business of your own and @arn a ate ady income, 
Write for particulars re +proposition 


WICHMANN DRESS FABRIC CO. 
15 Fenn Street Pittsfield, Mass. 
GUCCOGOROCOROROCERORRRGORRRRRRRaeatateer 


A$12 RAINCOAT FOR $6.37 


Beautiful gray,tan or oxford diagonal tweeds for 
man or woman; cut to measure; heavily rub- 
berized, warrd inted absolu waterproof, 
suams sewed and cemented; no outside 
stitching; inlaid velvet ollar. Cata- 
log with 100 samples free onreceipt 
of home address. 
To introduce our new trim- 
med hat department we offer 
this stylish sailor; brim of 
genuine Swiss Ramie; 3 crown of 
ire py tand meire loop 
Spring and sum 
lies’ shoes ready. Torpedo 
Brand ifs, "Co = Riwelline Mass, Dept.26 
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—CHILDREN TEETHING— 


MRS. WINSLOW'S | 
SOOTHING SYRUP {| 


b 
f Used by Millions of Mothers 


For Three Generations. 
NN en etegapelaragnae 











a EDITION 
rid's Best Music—10cacopy 
Masterpieces, the Old Favorites and the better 







The 





men Classics. Printing, fingering, phrasing and editing 
Ask your dealer to show, you the edition and give 










Por famplete catalog of 1700 ‘*Century’’ selections, 
does not c arry the line, send us his name 
ag2nd we'll send you complete catalog Pree 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
©; 235 W. 40th St., New York 
Pe for samples, 


Wedding zeae 


, oe 
“Wt Engraving Co,, 4 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 














Invitations Announcements Etc 
Win seript lettering inelud 
ina two sets of envelopes, $2.50 





| birthplace. 


in 


The Bird's 
Christmas Carol, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, was named Peoria, from her 
3. Demetrius Ypsilanti 
(1753-1882), son of Prince Constantine 
Ypsilanti, was one of a noted family of 
Greek revolutionary patriots, referred to 
Whittier’s ‘Snowbound”’ as leading 
his ‘‘Mainote Greeks,’’ troops from the 
mountainous district of Maina, up the 
windings of the Taygetus Mountains. 
I. Where and what is “No 
Are there 


Man’s Land??? 2, 
any stuge coaches in the United states 


inuse at the present time? 3. Give a list of 
Margaret Hill MeCarter’s books. Is she married 
or single ?—Kansas Subscriber, 

1. Three answers may be given to 
this: (a) It is a nautical term for the 


space amidships used to keep blocks, 
ropes, etc., or the space on aship in care 


of no onein particular. (b) The name of 
an island near Buzzard’s Bay, coast of 
Massachusetts. (c) The name of a 
tract north of the ‘*Pan Handle’ of 
Texas, formerly to be found on maps 
marked ‘**Publie Lands,’’ now included 
with Cherokee Strip in the State of 


Oklahoma. 2. There are probably some 
drawn by horses still in use in remote 
places but the coaches of the present 
time are mainly ‘‘auto-coaches,’’ not 
‘fhorse — vehicles.’ 3 The Overflow 
Waters; The Cottonwood’s Story. Cud- 
dy‘s Baby; In Old Quivira; The Price 
of the Prairies; The Peace of the Solo- 
mon Valley; World of Men; Master’s 
Degree. This author is married; she is 


Mrs. William Arthur McCarter. 


What lake in North America 
late years im ao miunner similiar 
Titicaca in South America 
Nebraska. 

Great Salt Lake in Utah 
in its formation to Titicaca, 
a more advanced stage of 


has dried up of 
to the way Lake 
did? Strombury, 


corresponds 
but it is in 
contraction. 


The latter is much larger and deeper 
than Salt Lake, and its water is. still 
fresh. 


1. Inwhat range of mountains is Mt. Kunehin- 
junga? 2, What United States State lias the 
word “Kureka’ on its seal? 3.) What country 
first established the modified form of trial hy 
jury? 4. Whatisthe Mop-lHornbeam ? 5. When 
was England governed like a republic ?—Sub- 
scriber, Kansas. 

1. Himalaya Mts. Kunchin-Junga is 
a peak, 28,156 feet high. 2. It is on 
the seal of California. This exclama- 
tion, meaning ‘‘I have found it,’’ is 
attributed to Archimedes, the Greek 
mathematician, when he discovered a 
method of finding out how much the gold 
of King Hiero’s crown had been alloyed. 
From this origin the term has come to 
be an expression of triumph. 3. The 
germ of trial by jury is found in all civ- 
ilizations of men, *‘ because inherent in 
human nature itself.’’ [England was. the 
first country to develop it into its pres- 
ent form. 4 The Hop-Hornbeam, or 
Ironwood, is an American tree belonging 
to the oak family, noted for its very hard 
wood, and named from its ; of 


clusters 
hop-like green blossoms. Its botanical 


owing to the time re- 
fre. 


A remittance ot 
by 
outlines 
for d=bates or for essays will be accommodated 
, if they send one dollar, 

partinent should be addressed to bP, Ss. Hallock, 


All matter for this de- 


Taygetus is the ancient name of 
peninsula 


One 








next | 


| of 


| er ofa king. 





name is Ostrya Virginiea. 5. During 
the Commonwealth, from the execution 
of Charles I, in 1649, to the Restoration | 
the Monarchy in 1660; but it was a 
republic only in name, for Oliver Crom 
well at the headof the Protectorate goy 
erned as a military despot, with the pow- 


I. It is said that slavery is three times 
ferred to in the Constitution, but not by mame. 
Where are these references? 2. What was the 
Sanitary Commission ? What is the Atlantic 
Plateau? Please locate it. 4. Whatis meant by 


re- 


submarine forests, and where are they to be 
found? -Delaware Subseriber. 

1. In Article 1, section ii, clause 8, 
after referring to ‘‘free persons,’’ it 
goes on to mention ‘‘other persons.”’ In 
article I, section ix, clause 1, it refers | 


.to‘ ‘such persons as any of the States... 
shall think proper to admit.’’ In Article 
IV, section ii, clause 8, is the phrase 
“*nerson held to service or labor.’’ 2. 
The United States Sanitary Commission 

yas an organization formed by the peo- 
ple of the North ‘‘to cooperate with and 
supplement the medical department of | 
the Union armies during the Civil War.’”’ 
3 This is aremarkable ridge, about 400 
miles wide and 10,000 to 12,000 feet be- 
low the surface of the sea, which ex- 
tends along the bottom of the Atlantic 
from Cape Clear in Ireland to Cape Race 


in Newfoundland, a distance of 1640 
miles. Along this the Atlantie cables 


are laid, and it is known as the Tele- 
graphic Plateau. 4. Submarine forests are 
found in several places around the shores 


of Great Britain and Ireland. ‘They con- 
sist of beds of impure peat, containing: 
the stumps of trees which occupy the 


sites on which they grew, but by change 
of level the forest surfaces are now coyv- 
ered by the tide even at low water. 
was im- 
Whit 
Joliuusom’s im 
on U. 8. 
pe Ile 


1. What judge of the Supreme Court 
peached, and what was the verdict? 
chiaurue were made im Amdrew 
peachment? 3. When was the postage 
letters reduced to two cents? 4. Whatis a 
odie spring ?--Selected Questions, 


1. Samuel Chase, 


“S 


Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, was 
impeached in 1804 for ‘*misconduct at 
trials of persons charyed with breach of 
the Sedition Law;’’ verdict, acquittal. 
2. The charges were ‘‘usurpation of the 
law, corrupt use of the veto power, in- 
terference at elections and high crimes 
and misdemeanors.’? 3. In IS888-’85 it 
was reduced to two cents per ounce. 4, 
A_ periodic or intermittent spring is one 
flowing at stated periods, after some 
regular interval of a few minutes or 
hours. The periodic hot springs, or yey 

sers, are fed by waters deep down in 
the interior of the earth, which become 
finally so heated that they explode and 
escape in steam. Other intermittent 
springs are connected with an under- 
ground reservoir by a siphon-like chan- 
nel, through which the water only flows 
when it is higher in the reservoir than 
the highest part of the siphon. : 








Can the correct cost of the Civil War be viven ? 
Tfitcan, what isitand why do histori:ans differ 
somuch on that point? —Ssubseriper, Wayne Co, 

"a. 

The ‘‘correct”’? and entire cost of the | 
Civil War could not be yviven, because 
too many unknown factors enter into the 
account: as, the expenses of the Confed- 
eracy, Which are not fully known; the 
“destruction of private property in the 
South by Union armies, and on the ocean 
hy Confederate privateers;’’ and the 
“destruction of productive energy in the 
loss of men;’’ besides the expenses and 
debts of states, cities and towns; and 
the payments for pensions. An esti- 
mated cost of the wars of the world, pre- 


’ , 


pared by an ‘‘eminent statistician’? and 
published the first of this year, gives 
the approximate cost of the United 


as 


States Civil War 





5, 000, 000, 000. 





We Want Good Agents on Good Pay 


We wish to engage a number of good agents to take subscriptions for NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in connection with an absolutely new book for teach- 
This proposition is of such a character that a 


ers, now in process of publication. 


competent and properly equipped agent can earn from $10 to $15 a day. 
provide work during the summer vacation months, and during the entire ye: 
Desirable and profitable vacation work f 


those who desire it. 


This will 
uw for 
for active Principals 


and Superintendents or permanent work for those desirous of retiring from the 


profession. 


to whom we have had the opportunity of explaining our plans. 
If you are at all interested, write us. 


many more. 


We have already made arrangements with a number 


of Principals 


We want a good 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 


vith 


60 

















Only top-half of 


$200 for a Name 


5200 cash for the most catchy title for 
this 1916 Pompeian Art Panel. (An artistic 
and homey picture for the school room.) 
These titles may suggest better ones: 
Phyllis; A Symphony in Pink; His Letter; 
Yes or No; ‘Che Pompeian Glow of Youth; 
A Bit of Sunshine; or any title ebout this 
maid with beautiful eyes and glorious Pom- 
peian complexion, reading a letter in this 


sunny, flowery Corner, 


RULES. 1—Write your title of 5 words or less at the 
topofashectof paper; then your name and address; 
absolutely nothing more on the sheet. Only one tithe 
per family, 2 Contest closes April 17, 1916. 3—Winner 
tnnouneed in Mary 20 Saturday Evening Post. Contest 
is free, but you may Cnelose with your tithe the eoupon 
below, or youimaty send coupou without tithe. Study 
points below for ideas, and don’t mies rare coupon offer, 
POMPEIAN ‘sz 

| 
Cream 


Ask some woman of 40 with acomplexion 
like 20. Asksome man with a clean, whole- 
some look, They will say Pompeian Mus- 
sage Croantis the seeret. Lt rubs in ane 
rolls out, and thus cleanses, exercises and 
youthities the skin, At all dealers, 
and $l per jar, Use coupon for trial jar. 


25c Tube for Promise. 
Teachers’ Delight 


Promise to recommend our weve product, Pom 
peian Night Cream, to 3 friends, and a 25e tube is 
yours for the cost of postage and packing, if you 
accept in full the coupon offer below, 

¢ months our Night Cream has won 

: thousands of enthusiastic users 

everywhere, Left on the fice over 

Hight it soothes, softens and im- 

proves any skin made uneomfort- 
{ able or unsightly by wind, hard 
——_-water or age, 

Pompe ian Night Cream is indeed the ‘Teacher's 


HOe, The 





In afew 





ieee 





Delight’? beeause its fine ungents are ideal for 
overcoming the dainage done daily to your face 
and hands by chalk dust, When your face feels 


dry and tired, and your hands hard and uncom 
fortable, just use a pinch of this cool, white and 
delightiully fragrant Pompeian Night Cream, The 
one objection to this cream is that you won't he 
able to decide whether you most want your tubant 
home or at the school, Noral: Keep a jar at home 
and a tube at school, 

The experienced makers of the well-known Pom- 
peiun Massage Cream took years to perfect Vou 
peian NightCream, An exceptional powder base 
for her and asoothing alter shaving cream for him. 
At stores, Jars 35e and 75e; tubes wie Coupon be 
low must be used to get this regular 25 tube prac 
tically free, Which is a bargain thi it NO one can 


afford to miss. 

C OU PON and 16e good for 25e tube of 
Night Cream, trial jar of Mas 

sage Cream and reserving 1916 Art Panel, 

Coupon may be sent with or without a picture 
title, Art Vanel is a study in sunshine, pink aid 
lovable feminine beauty, Reserve your copy now. 
Late comers often disappointed, 
tosnCut Along This Lines 

VOTE —Conpon good if sent with or without a contest 
tithe, but must be completely filled out, Coupon not good 


if sent with less than We, L’lease send loc piece, balance 
fn stamps, 

THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 205 PROSPECT ST., CLEVELAND, 0. 
I enclose Ie (We being forthe Art Panel and Pon 
peian Mussage Cream, and 6e for postage and pack ine 
of Be tube of Pompeian Night Cream Send Panel 
October 1} and other goods now. 1 promise to reeon 
mend Pompeinn Night Cream to 3 friends (NOTH 
Phis coupon offer expires Aprik VW ositively only 1 
coupon per family on this unusual introductory offer 
My Name, 

treet Address 

(il any) 

CIRY .cccce-cccee tate 
My dealer's name 


and address, 






























































Your Ideal Year 
to See the West 


Teachers, principals, superintendents 
—you should make every effort to go 
west this summer. With vacation 
routes across the water closed, the 
whole world of travel is turning toward the Big West and its 
Great Expositions at San Francisco and San Diego. This pear 
you will see more,and see it with less cost and with greater ease, 
than in any other year. Now is the time to begin planning. It 
will repay you to consider the complete, comfortable “Grand 
Circle Scenic Tour” offered via the 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY 














































































If you go direct to the N. E. A. convention in Oakland, or to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, take the steel equipped, splendidly 
appointed “Pacific Limited.” 

Be sure to return via the cool Pacific North Coast with its abundance of magnificent 
scenery and natural playgrounds. To ride from Seattle or Tacoma on the sump- 
tuous all-steel “O/pmpian,” famous the country over for its equipment and service, 
for over 2000 miles through a succession of 
towering snow-capped mountains, canyons, 
valleys and plains, should be counted one of 
the events of your trip. 














Complete Expense Estimates 


If you would like to organize a special party on the “all 
expenses included” plan, we will quote you complete expense 
estimates. Write today for Western travel literature and for 
all information desired. Address 


GEO.B. HAYNES, General Pass’r Agent, CHICAG@ 








USE OUR GOLD EMBOSSED, HAND COLORED 





Samples are Free—Stamp will be appreciated 
: BOOKLET FORM—Cover 


and two inserts, united 
with silk tassel. Contain 


illustrated close of school 
es Gehaol , poem, farewell greeting, 





Siena 


ete. Photo of teacher or 








puVvenr } ot building when wanted, 
°— Send photo to be copied. 
J/9XS 
Printed to your order :— 
pe a Name and district number 
| a 4 of your school, county, 
' | state, your name as teacher, 
aad Cue greatest glory is uot in nenetailing hames of your pupils and 
“iis saerising ve fone tine faa’ Oh) ee . 
mao school board, This is a 
YAS 7 Rhee: feature that makes our sou- 
a nae oN at a LL AA venirs so much appreciated 
~—Sr ye by your pupils, who see 
their names in print, for 
Sai the first time perhaps. 
Number 3 
STYLE NUMBER ONE—!2 page booklet. Size 316x 614 inches, size of photo 114x 2"/ inches, 
Piseus—Pirst 10, 95 cents; additional ones 6 ce uts each, Envelopes to match 
Vith photo, First 10, $1.10; additional ones 7 cents each, 1 cent each, 
SUYLE NUMBER TWO-12 page booklet. Size 3!4x5'{ inches. Oval photo 1x 1'4 inches. 
Pricrs— 40 or less 5 cents each; additional ones 4 cents each, Envelopes to match 
With photo, 40 or less 6 cents each; additional ones 6 cents each, 1 cent each, 


f less than 15 are ordered send 10 ceuts extra for postage, 
STYLE NUMBER THREE -12 page booklet. Size 4x6 inches, size of photo 114x2'4 inches. 





Miers Wor less 6 cents each; additional ones 5 cents each, Envelopes to match 
With photo, 40 or less 7 cents exch; additional ones 6 cents each, 1 cent each, 

Flag St le e his is a three-fold form, size 4x7 inches, Embossed in colors of flag and 

y © gold. Design consists of Flag, Verse sud — appropriate matter, Contains 

no poems, but the printing done to order is the same as in booklets moted, 


Present your pupils with an American Flag, 

Priers—10 for $1.00: additional ones 6 cents each, 
With photo 10 for $1.25; additional ones 7 cents each, 
envelopes included, 


Send 5c with all orders 
for assured delivery. 


Address all requests for samples and orders, to 
W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor, The Ohio Printing Co., 
Box 174. New Philadelphia, Ohio. 





Woman’s World, Household Magazine, Farm Life, People's 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


SO UVEN J RS - iia | 





® 
Popular Monthly, and Teachers’ Gazette, all one year for 
55¢. Allfive with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for 
$1.50. Mention this paper. JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N.Y. 





| something to eat. Oh, here is a fine 





“ The Fox and the Crow” | 


(Continued from page 24) 
PART II—THIE PLAY 
Evolved by question and answer from 
the story. This is written upon the 
hoard by the teacher as it is made, and | 
is to be acted by the children. 
Cast of Characters 


The Crow-—Sarah. 100 
The Fox—Sam. $ Y 
Act I—A Forest. 

Crow (flying around)—Some_ people 
were having a picnic here. Tl find 


piece of cheese! Tl fly into this tree 
with it. (flies into tree.) 

Fox (comes in sniffiny)—I smell some- 
thing good to eat around here. Qh, it is 
cheese! The old crow has it. Ill get it | 
from her by a trick. (Sits at foot of | 
tree.) Good morning, Mrs. Crow. What 
a beautiful coat you have. It is so black 
and shining. It looks just like satin. 
They say you have a beautiful voice. 
Won’t you please sing me a sony? 

Crow (sings) —Caw, caw, caw! (Cheese | 
drops. ) 

Fox (picking up cheese)—Thank you, 
Mrs. Crow. I think little of your voice. 
You are the silliest bird I know of. Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! (Runs away. ) ' 

Crow—He is right. I am a silly bird. 
He didn’t want to hear me sing. He 
wanted my cheese. I'll never listen to 
foxes again. They are too full of tricks. | 
Caw, caw, caw! (Flys away.) 

PART IIL ORIGINAL READING est to persis 

capable Of organizing their own Muropean Touring 
LESSON Vaurties by whieh the oresnizer secures lis or her com 


plete expenses EREBL You ean easily orcanize a party 


with our help. We make all 

PHAM: trrangements and furnish 
four manicer. Also tours to 
HOURS. So nth Am iris “at, Spain, the 
vid the Philippine 

sult ia veers alars address 


Dept D205 enth Rebecea St, Pittshurgh, fa. 


does the work of several 
typewritersin one—it writes, 
types cards and bil's! All 
this without a dollar for 
“special” attachments. The 
one machine does it all. 
Write Direct 
for our new Brochure, ‘‘ BET. 
TER SERVICE,” and a beau. 
tiful Color+ Photograph of the 
New Koyal Master-Model 10, 
ROV!.L TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Bld«., New York 

























e ate rale 4 


Euronean Tours Free: 





This morning we piayed the story of 
the fox and the crow. 

Sarah was the crow because she has 
such shiny black hair. Sam was the tox. 

We used our teacher’s desk for the 
tree. A piece of yellow paper was the 











cheese. 
Sarah sat on the table. She had the It is not how much you earn but how much 
paper Jn her mouth. you save and how you invest your savings. 


Sam sat en the floor, He talked t 
acats, | ete: FIRST MORTGAGE 


Sarah sany, “Caw, caw, caw,’’? and 


dropped the panes. Sam ran awiny with 
it. We all clapped. They were good FARM LOANS 











actors. 
-— such as we offer are ideal investments for 
ai a re teachers and we have them in small or large 

The Story oi the Little Brick denominations to suit) your convenience, 

‘ We sell them on the installment plan ifde- 
(Continued from: page a4) sired, 

PA y in Wing aeiain = Start the saving habit by buying one of 
which they were first seen In blussem, our Choice farm loans now and have some 
were given and the biossoms described. thing laid up for future years, 
Kighty-two plants were recognized by The loans we offer you are the same hizh- 
their flowers and many of them were class investinents that we lieve tor the past 


‘essed ¢ ’ ’ seventeen years been selling to one of the 
pressed and mounted. leading life insurance companies of | the 


Frogs’ eves were brought to school and country, Whieh in itself is suilicient recom 
the tadpoles cared for until the last mendation, 
vreat change took place and we beheld a Our loans are carefully selected in the best 
‘Troy’ ‘ats. a ori j sas sie agricultural sections of astern Kansas and 
frog. Cats, a rabbit, mouse and other Kastern Oklahoma and net the highest rate 
animals have been brought for study. consistent with absolute safety, At present 
One time a bull-frog (in a home-made we net ihvestors 60; , 
aquarium) entertained us with his musi- | We are one of the oldest farm loan com 
* ? “ASS VOICe | panies in this section of the country, We 
cal (?) bass voice. have resided here in the center of our loan 








It may not be surprising to those who field Continuously sinee 1s71, and know land 
saw the picture of the school grounds in und conditions thoroughly, 
the February issue that we have an op- The senior member of this firm — two 

. : tay . — — pe . ; terns as governor of Katisas, besides occupy 
, f O § s A By i ¥ ; : = : . ’ 
portunity to study squirrels, chipmunks, ing other positions of honor and trust, 
the nuthatches, brown creepers and many We shall be pleased to submit full deserip- 
other birds from the windows. A pheas- tion of some of Our Joans on request. 
ant has been seen near the grounds quite ‘i 

. nis : EY 
often and one day came so close to the . HUMPHREY & HUMPHR 
building that we threw out corn for it to Humphrey Building, Independence, Kansas 
eat. 











Having the specimens that were being 
studied before us and using the methods 
described in this text and many others 
not mentioned here have brought forth 
many results: 

First, nature study became a reality. 

Second, all children developed a keen 
or ee - ae over a thick white cloth. 

‘ we i Sa, ene : 
the alii Ae came: dakaiaa sare i een Brush thoroughly with a mixture of er 
yen dling ‘ing Interested in this | Dry Cleaner and gasoline—then brush with 
they became interested in school in gen- 





How to 


Dry Clean 


Yokes, Cuffs, Trimmings, Etc. 
Place the part to be cleaned 














clean gasoline. 


ape é 
er ‘th, tl ' ; This cieaning method will make the fabrics last twice 
out th, t ley Were more active along as long as if you washed them in soap and water. 
all lines of work, Clean dresses, gloves, ties, furs, silks, an, 

Fifth, a desire for research was | !¢t% €¢ with Putnam Dry Cleaner—he o 
RET = simple way. 
aroused, Your Druggist cairies Putnam Dry Cleaner” 


25c and 50c bottles, If he can’t supply you, write us 


Sixth, the children were helped to ap- 
will send bottle, postpaid, for 25c. 


preciate the beautiful things with which 

they come in contact every day of their FRE docket “secret of Dry. Cot 

li na 3 nt. ss ‘ also otters, calend LL 
om in ger of door world. si | MONROE Druc Co., DEPT.P, Quincy, |! 
seventh, a sense of companionship was | Makers of Putnam Fadeless Dyes 


| PLANTS 


established hetween teacher and pupils | ants 
and the discipline of the school made | HOME, FARM & STORE LIGH 
easy.  ELECTRI LAMPS. Dynamos, orate haat Ha 


mas A Flash Lights, Railways, Belts, Bells, 0. 
Kighth, it helped to inculeate in the | tatuoe d cme, O10 ELECTRIC WORKS, Clevelat 
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Youcan be Strong, 
Vigorous — full of 
Life and Energy. 


You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your 
body strong as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure 

as good as any woman. 

“Youe: an increase or reduce your weight. 

[no longer need to say what ‘ ‘Teando’ ’ 
but what “IT HAVIE DONE.” IT have 
elped 70,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 


gent women of America to avise to their 
wry best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Nature's 
laws, 





What My Pupils say: 


“EK 

very one notices the 
change injay complexion, it 
has lost that yellow color, 
“Just think what you have 
lone for ime. Last year J 
weighed 216 Ibe.. this sear 
1416, and have not gained an 
ounce backs Lam not wrink- 
led either, FT feel so young 
and strong, no rheumatism, 
or sluggish diver, a) can 
breathe now, too, It is sur- 
prising how ¢: sily Pid) it. 

eel lo years younyser.”* 

“Just think! Jo bave not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since J began and f used to 
take one every night.’ 

“My weight has increased 
B0dbs. don't know what 
indigestion isany more, and 
my. nerves are so rested ! I 
slow plike a baby. 














‘Miss Coeroft, TO have 
taken off my glasses ane 
ms calarrh is) 8o much 
be tte re isn’t that good’ 

“TL feelas if P ecould look 
every man, womaigaend child 


re feeling 
spiritu- 


in the face 
that dan 
ally, physically and ment. 
ally. Loulls lumastronger, 
better woman, | don't know 
how totell youorthank you.’ 

Reports like these come to 
meevery day. Do you won- 
der Twant to help every 
man to vibrate health 
happiness. Write me your 
i faults of health or figure, 
Your correspondence is held 
in strict contidencee If | 
canwot help you T will tell sou what will, 

My interesting book tells how to stand ‘and walk 
correctly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. You are welcome to it. Write 
for it. It is FREK. Uf soudo not need me, 3 
may beable to help a dear friend, J have hid a 
wonderful experionce and Pd like to te aL you about 
ite Lam at a desk daily from 8 until 5, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 





owing 


Wwo- 
and 











Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Miss Coevoft is a eollege-trained amouan, She is the 
reoquized authority upon the seientitic cave of the 
health and fiqurve of wonten, cud is daily in 


personal charge of her work. 


RAINCOATS 


Factory to Wearer Method 


Your opportunity to secure a high grade 
Guaranteed Bristol Raincoat at 
the wholesale price. Kach order given 
individual attentionand every raincoat 
is made to measure according to eac h 
customer's requirements. Our raincoats 
are whole cemented, reinforced 
and guaranteed waterproof, and 
will give excellent service for years. 


} Prices $5.98 and $7.98; worth $16.00 and 
H815.00, Our factory to wearer method 
ymakes this possible. Send at once for 
our catalogue, samples 5, Measurement 
blanks, tape measure, ete, We guaran- 
BY toe satistae tion or refund your money. 
Write toduy. 


THE BRISTOL RAINCOAT CO. 


327 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N, ¥ 











Men and Women 
Wanted to Sell 


PERFECTO 
Kerosene Irons 


Noesperience necessary. Big prof- 
ite selling this wonderful self-heat- 
ing satisfaction guaranteed iron. 
Pasy to operate and demonstrate. Sel/s 
lf. Use Kerosene (Coal Oil) or Gas- 






























Me sults. Almolutely safe, nosinoke 
Got facta in detail and Jet us tell 

to Sample end 
start youina lay paring busincts. 
Bample care FLEE to Acenta, 


fn Factery, Dept.. ©, 126 So. Clinton St., Chicara, Ml. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| hearts of the girls and boys a love for 


the things of God. Perhaps by so doing 
it will help to create better types of 
manhood and womanhood. 

Ninth, residents of the district becom- 


| ing interested in the nature work, be- 


' try to tell 


came interested in the school. 

Tenth, I think at least a few outsiders 
took notice,’’ for people from ten dif- 
ferent districts have sent specimens to 
the ‘‘ Little Brick’’ either to be identified 
or siniply to be added te our collection. 

Let us consider for a moment the time 
required for teaching this study. Many 
me there is not time for it. 
Perhaps there is not in all schools but so 
much can be accomplished outside of 
school hours that I can not find where it 
takes much time from the other work. 
We have two recitations a week. ‘Two 
or three times during the year we spend 
an hour and a half in the woods or ona 
field trip. Many times we spend the 
noon hour and our nature study period on 
an excursion. More facts relating to 
nature are often revealed on these trips 
than could be learned in days, yes, 
weeks by studying books. One spring 
the pupils met me nearly every morning 
and it was wonderful how many things 
could be found to talk about and how 
many new discoveries were made on the 
way to school. 

Some say, ‘* You must have to neglect 
your other work.’’ Just to prove the 
opposite, let me state that, at the County 
Fair, in August, 1914, we made seven 


se 


| entries of work that had to compete with 








grade work from a high school. All 
but four won first premium and these 
four competed with other grade work 
from our own school that won first! 
These premiums amounted to fifty dol- 
lars, twenty being for nature work and 
the rest for English, arithmetic, writ- 
ing, maps, free-hand cutting, ete. 

Some of the same work was exhibited 
at the New York State Fair. Light en- 
tries were made and the work was 
marked with four first premium and four 
second premium tags! 

Another proof. There are only «two 
pupils above fourth grade in school this 
year. Last January, one tried Regents’ 
examinations in three subjects and passed 
two with standings of 88 and 90 per cent. 
The other, a lad of twelve years, took 
two subjects and passed with standings 
of 79 and 86 per cent. 

Figure VII shows work accomplished in 
Mnglish by a fifth grade pupil. A com- 
position on ‘‘The Eskimo,”’ a letter to a 
member of the school board, a deserip- 
tion of “A Fire,’’ a copy of a poem 
“The Brook’? from memory and a com- 
position on ‘‘Salt’’ have been photo- 


graphed. 

Teachers who feel that they do not 
know enough’’ to teach nature study, 
and that they would not know how to 
“vo at it’? should bear in mind that J 
knew practically nothing about it before 
the spring of 1912. At that time I had 
nothing for reference but the leaflets, a 
few library books on Nature and the dic- 
tionary. They were a great help and 
they are books that every teacher has or 
can get. It would have made my work 
easier, if Thad had Comstock’s ‘‘Hand 
Book of Nature Study’? and Dickerson’s 
‘“*Moths and Butterflies.’’ I should ad- 
vise teachers to get these or some other 
good books to help name specimens and 
for reference, then ‘Come forth into the 
light of things, let Mother Nature be 
your teacher;’’ and remember there is 
much truth in the old adage, ‘‘One 
learns to do by doing.”’ 





How many of you grade teachers have 
a scrap-book in which you paste sgrood 
things as you find them—poems, rhymes, 
school-room devices, games, pictures and 
other bits of thought that help to make 
a teacher’s work easy? After a few 
years of reading educational journals, 
and clipping bright bits of help and 
making the scrap-book a receptacle of 
professional wide-awakeness, such a book 
becomes invaluable. I have known more 
than one teacher who on departing from 
the pedagogical life to that matrimonial 
bourne from which few return to the 
schoolroom bequeathed as one of her 
most valuable possessions her third grade 
scrap book, or in other cases her primary 
scrap-book.—Lxchange. 
impor- 


Knowing what to do is not so 


tent as doing it. 











Reck Jeland 
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own country. 


e \ Mountain Limited” 


Long return limit. 














] ; $57.50 from Memphis. 
from all other points. 


“yy 


cenic (ircle jours 


Mes a 
Gs ‘\ 
\ The Expositions in California—the Panama-Cali- 
“ fornia Exposition at San Diego, and the Panama- 
\ Pacific International Exposition at San Fr rancisco, 


offer the greatest opportunity ever presented to 
the American people to see something of their 


Choice of routes, with a number of limited trains to choose 
frem, ine luding the famous * ae State L imited, 
and * 
for round trip from Chicago; $57.50 from St. Louis: 

Correspondingly low fares 
Liberal stopover priv ileges, 


“Rocky 


Californian.” Only $62.50 


Get a copy of our folder on the 


Panacea 
[xpos ilions 


Tells you how to go and what you can sce. 


We maintain Travel sureaus in all important cities, 
Our representatives are travel experts who will help you 
plan a wonderful and an economical out'ng, 
information and look after every detail of your trip. 
nearest represcntative or write 

L, M. ALLEN, Passenger Traific 
— 723 La Salle Station, Chicaso 

Both Expositions included in 

~ one ticket at no extra cost 
San Diego— 
ap San Francisco 


give you full 


Address 


Manager 


} Rock 
Island 










































HIS is the tithe 
selected 
author of ** Popular Recitations and How 
to Recite Them’’ (4 vol) ; one of the editors ot 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans; compiler 
‘*Practical Selections’? and ‘*The School Year. 

“Poems Worth Knowing” is printed on 
India tint evg shell paper, has handsome Verde 
Onyx covers and will prove a valuable addition 
to any teacher’s library, as it contains the gems 
of poetry which are most sought for and used 
in school work and which can be secured in no 
othcr single volume. 


of a 128 pave book of choice 


Poems compiled by Grace b. 


axon, 


” 


of 


\ 


FREE T0 
SUBSCRIBERS 


“Poems Worth 
Knowing” is given 
free and postpaid to 
each person sub- 
scribing to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans separately or 
in any combination. 


eee, Stiittin, indiieiiane dititiinen Meat Ate Ae Ahn Ahn hom Ah Ahr Ae Ai aay) 


his <> The Above Offer Expires April 1, 1915} 
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“Poems Worth Knowing’’ was specially prepared 


as a premium to be 


given toeach person subseribing to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and since 


the 
have been distributed in this way. 
and a large number of inquiries 


‘The 


have been 


desired to purchase additional copies for their pupils and friends, 


first announcement of the above offer over one hundred thousand copies 
book has met with universal 
received 


favor 
who 
In re 


from teacher 


sponse to such requests we have decided to offer *Poems Worth Knowing” . 


for general distribution at 25 cents per copy, 
$2.20 per dozen which is the same price as 
companion book ‘Poems of Peace and War.”’ 
fully deseribed on page 9 of this issue. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


five copies for $1.00 or 
being 
Both 


tlie 
are 


lor 
books 


charged 


of these 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Hut in the Forest 


(Continued from page 36) 
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oo Literary Assistance 


; All work prepared to order, js 
who were given the forms of the cock, Debate Outlines, any subject. Both aflirmatiye NORI 
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It is important to use objects freely 
wherever they assist in understanding 
number relations, but it is equally im- 
portant to abandon them as soon as they 
have served their purpose. The con- 
tinued use of any particular set of ob- a : 

: ie , ; Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
jects) blocks, disks, measures, pictures, Teachers demonstrate, ahd sell dealers 5 #2510 
tae ‘ec cards, ete.) is. tiresc > Ane Qype | ee SN per week > railroad fare paid. 
pic ture ¢ urds, cl ) 1s tiresome and nar GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha. Nebr., Dept. D. 
| rowing. Pestalozzi was wiser than many 
; of his successors when he used anything 


| that came to hand to illustrate most of | Mit 
his number work. ‘To continue to use | HOTEL CHELSEA will be 


Tuller 


Samples free. D. 1. BRENEDSA, Wheeler, Indiana 





= . EASY ad ° A and negative $1.00, either Soc, © te 
- PAYMENTS | the hen, and the brindled cow, until a | J Sions $30 per thousand words, oP te discus. 
E "AYA ) | maiden should come who would be as eee a ee en Ot. Oe ee 
= a ° t ove r occusic $2. i er S . 
= Select Your: | thoughtful for the poor dumb beasts as | (iinesshovcache PEE Meusand words, 
: OwntTerms |) | she was of me. Last night at midnight Manuscripts of all kinds revised 1,09 yp 
t ‘, { thousand words ber 
the spell was ended, and the hut has once ; lowe 
\ j . ’ | os 3 . Book Reviews a specialty, N 
more become my royal palace.’ = 
— So saying, the prince took her hand, JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
and, calling his attendants, told them to Cedar Falls, lowa 
7g ee Be | bring the woodecutter and his wife to the 
= - | : — 
= | palace to be present at the wedding a, 
= eee : | feast. = Bl 
= / is | “But where are my two  sisters?”’ B? Prices $19.00 ups TER: way An 
=IE | asked the maiden. rt 14 to VaMANUFACTUKERY ereati 
samen my $ ¥ of | ‘They are locked in the cellar,”’ re- be Free Teiat lead fort 
— ome p—y - ae plied the prince, ‘*where they shall re- payments it desired, W rite for catalog q —_ 
oy . . . . e nit 
£ —_—=— main until tomorrow morning. Then TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-26 W. Lake $t,, Chip schon 
= . . . 
& . 5 they will be taken into the forest ere = struct 
3 AAMOUS for more than half a century for their wonderful tone quality, easy action f= tl y é er fe : : - é f é a j wh "rC | Money-Making Farms throughout 14 state: Music 
= nell | lif O a . ll f . 3 = | 1@y must work for the charcoal burners | one acre to 1,0 Oncres, 3500 to $50,000. many with five: (loo 
= and extrem “y long hile. nce you Install one o} these beautiful instruments in = until they have learned to be kinder to | 2%: Golsauterpsinchuted. “Write for strout's New Cataluee So 4 in Pia 
=} your home, you will realize that you have made a wise choice. There is nothin = | a ae: Bee eeeas \ : ” E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Sta. 3099, 47 W. 34th St., NewYork tion 0 
= Ne : ee » g 3 , the poor dumb creatures about them. gehiow 
=l]_ like a C ORNISI I for real, permanent, year in and ycar out satisfaction. The more [}2 | . sit 
=}} you play it, or hear others play it, the more you will admire it, and appreciate what [HE BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSAGE t 
=}} Cornish Quality means. We will send you, for = : ° : AUTHORIZED. We will pay sou $120.00 to distrjimtes ates P 
E ’ O Ye nt Trial A First Year Arithmetic | Instn neichbwreoody Bl slass! work, Creat Onor ; 
= n e a s Yr l a \ = . | for manor woman. Sparetimemay be used. Particulars and samp e EEE 
= 5 : = | (Continued from page 42) | UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE, 600 Winston Bldg., P f 
3 ony Cornish apt that you select. We will | can't make a mistake, you risk nothing, in deal- 2 \ : bo hiladelphia 
=]] allow you to choose your own terms of payment, | ing with the CORNISH CO. We absolutely [JE Children in this grade should learn the » have pe , sitions With guarantee (.$ 
= and we will save you a handsome sum on the | guarantee entire satisfaction. If you wantthe very = luse of actual intel They should ee ee Gee . oar cae si 
purchase, because we sell to you direct from our | best value your money willbuy, choosea Cornish. = ait 2% 9 ; a aes ‘mee | tional work. Address, The Frontier Press Com ——— 
factory warecrooms, at factory prices, so, | Write for the new CORNISH BOOK, the hand- = know that 12 in. ‘ ] {t., 3 ft. I yad., and pany, 810 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N.Y, 
that you save the big profits and commissions the ) » the hanc = 3} lde loy this k ledge al y 
middlemen would get if you bought through a somest Piano and Organ catalogue ever issued. = Sears Srapvey Ae BOM -COBe oh nah s sk , x 
ye neq » | Contains much valuable information that every fz measurements. They should know the | St Album Sith 588 Genuine stamps, inel, Bho 
: person should have before purchasing an instru- = cent, 5-cent piece, dime, and the dollar | ‘t, amp aaidan ame Congo a hina (dragon 
Every CORNISH instrument is warranted for | ment. Printed in colors with beautiful engravings 4 ly e LC, 4y € 4 Tasmania (landseape), « amiatica (water alls HE ete, Or, 
twenty-five years. You can't lose a dollar, you ‘ of all the latest Cornish styles. = as 10 dimes (or even 100 cents) and | List Free, We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO, St, Louis Mo, 
j = ; should use toy money in playing store. 
Write for WASHINGTON, N. J. and addres = be ; : (atragsties. °C Make shields at home, $10 per 100, 
is eacodling OPNISH WO. Mradisned Over Halt A Century. “Pept Nui HE lhey should know the pint and quart, | LADIES — Maks shiek’ Send. stamper-niteressed, gw. 
: i bere A | and use these in measuring water or | velope Jor particulars, Eureka Co, Dept, 22, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
| oo some other convenient substance. Other | 70), ee aniiiPy ie 
: =! LJ 3 F AY; STEADY 
‘ terms such as pound, week, minute, | DISTRIBUTORS WANTED WORK, iving wnay 
mile, and gallon may be USed TC) dene eee inne ee an ate cata. ple dtal or 
as eC 4 > ~ fa > - Sg % ° | eapericnce needed, L, WARD & CO., Institute PL, Chicago 
% Meet Me at the For Valuc, Service ©) tally, but they need not be learned in | 
° ‘ mss CSE four mi » & address 
Home Comforts | fables at prese nt. | 100 Envelopes br moe i ae 30c postpaid 
| 
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‘re ; Pair Silk Hose Free, State size aad 
AGENTS—%i".. Beautiful line direct. from mill, 
Good profits. Agents wanted. Write today, TRIPLE 
WEAR MILLS, Dept, Ny 212 50. 13th St,, PHILADELPHILA, Pa, 
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children should visualize are those that | 


they will need in practial calculation. | Room with private bath, one person, 


DIMVTROIT, NEICHI, 
$2.00; tivo persons $3.00. 


‘fd objects after they have ceased to be nee- | i. Mate Qtire 
te essary is like always encouraging a child West Twenty-Third Street, Th 
4 to ride in a baby carriagre. At Seventh Avenue, Chie 
fo 6 y 4) NEW YORK, 
S — oe The Fireproof Hotel of New York. 
saa — ; aes 
te ‘ . europe: yan, All Outside Rooms, 
a | 9 36 Sot gy Sao 
| Jt eannot be too strongly impressed . Yer eiee $1.00 and 
— TaN ra\y’ "y> eager. ie : my | | Room with adjoining bath, $1.00 anc 
NEW I 1¢ ) | iI 7 | | I al oh | pon teachers that the symbols that | $1.50; two persons, $2.00 and $2.50. 
| 


Thus it is much better to drill upon the 


Ceuterot business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get olf at Adams Avonie 
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00 p wrong noha singe onetegge 5() Up, Doubt }annexed forms than upon 6+5 9, 9-6 Suites, parlor, bedroom and bath, 
« é 4 4 oy . 4 Paws ), ue . . » H . , R * ’ q 
=" nee, Cuevas teen, 8 = a ee eae, | =3, 9-8 6, since the latter are never $3.00 and upward, 
10000 43 i 2.00. ** 4.00 * | used in calculation. For ease in printing ‘Three minutes from emnsy'ivunin Ration, ten 
oe rm yh 6 “ee ts | cae 4 . . es ‘ we oniral Sta . 
sad wie ed +50 and writing, symbols like 6}. 3=9 have | J minutes trom eran eee or shopping and 
9 i Fick. ph eeth «9 etaloreragaal Roadie. ste yee Oe ae re) | their important place, but the eye should theatredistriets, Nearest hotel to the steamship 
vo Floors—Agents’ Si He Rooms, Ne que Cafes and Cabare ‘xecliente. | . - lors 5 + ativan Sanat 0 
serie ae ee a ee a : become accustomed to the perpendicular ee eS ee sacriaeaadeniacs 
arrangement so as to catch number com- RESTAURANT ala carte and table d'hote, 
binations, as it must do when we come Club Breakfasts, 35¢.; Luneheous, Se, cova ares 
Pp E B to actual addition. pane ee Bnet Alislied|,. 
While it is pence’ to begin by readings . shin onkeiiaa inp of ee York THE COLIN 
& WEEK 642 “six and two” and 5 6 “eight less helt fren om neudivation. 
six,’? the words ‘‘plus’’? and “minus 
; ; enter i » vocabulary of 
NEW it takes women should soon enter into the vocabulary 
SELF-HEATING Bi Sy the child as part of the technical Jan- é ( d 
jRON hone Fp big Rog guage of the subject. It is proper to Your Bunion an @ ure 
people—scll 8. Even 2 or 3 gales a day ‘all a cat a ‘‘pussy’’ for a while, and a | , tR lief 
not you $27.00 to $40.00 a week, Ni cout horse, a ‘‘pony’’ but the time soon comes | Instan ell « 
erience required, o eo i “3 . “4 ” r : ‘ 
regular works Bell evenings. Go ri nf into for ‘‘eat’’ and ‘‘horse’’—and so for the | Prove It AtM Expense a 
ee ies eee ks ener a ion: BAe technical expressions in arithmetic. ; y f 
ate post age Kirrey pte 4 —, In this grade problems of play, of the Don't send mo one cent—Juat let me prove ki 
siving theen away, All year business, simplest home purchases, and of inter- It to you as L havo dono for 1,032 others th (%, Piri 
‘ield hardly touched, Every homoapros- B | acting measures should dominate. In | JJ six months. IT claim to Bove ve vant you to let lt 
pect. Not sold, in stores, Seils on its « cure for bunions m MRE, entirely at my 4 
merit. Right sizo—right weight—right general, for all grades, the oral problems mo send you a treatment, FREE, ent es, WY 
price. Looks good, Is good, Carry it local lor, relating t ‘eal expense. Idon’t care how many & t succes Ne 
anywhero. Tron anywhere. No stove should have a local color, relating to rea or shields or pads you ever tried i gee ye all- Jong 
5 e 3 a . Py if , . yee "peal ee “eo a 5 
needed. Bix salenaday should bo tar, coonne things that the children know about. The Sn ad yn be paper gyantey ftoepon ale inebos 
gi! cick tor building of a house near the school, the lute confidence im it that 1 am going ey A mill 
ui La FREE SAMPLE PROPOSITION repairing of a street, the cost of school oe 5 er ke Gee Proatment ashich Fee Popula 
Shp Sew Sandess” and aqonta ooiling oven. : lies—these and hundreds of similar lieves you almost instantly of all pains treme anu Dy 
7 Cc. BROWN MFG. CO. Buppites spices the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deforte Nations 
yp yee REO HOT 4469 Brown Bldg. ideas may properly suggest problems ity disappears—all this whilo you Arto all tbis 
FREE SAMPLE Cincinnati, adaptable to every school year. It is the tightor shoes than ever, ¥ know © Ment, Fim — 
PROPOSETION SELLER — business of the textbook in the grades at my expense, becinse } Kno mq 
Fiedint Seber eg 
. where it is used to furnish a large Sranas Ring ede thoso 7 
a st} > 7) » |e 30 at y now. oP’ 
amount of suggestive written work, but Writ Mow, ns this announce: 
DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED —$1.00 each e eo it can never furnish all the oral work ment may, not appear in ye 
kubjec The P Poachers on special terms win anne ets al nA rr again. dust send you" 
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TYPEWRITERS ALL | b J. MAWLER,  424-D Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R, 1. As a specimen of the early Wwol k in FOOT REMEDY C0. | 
MAKES Paution Satiras | oe grade the following oral exercise is l 3525 W. 26th Ste il 
Underwoods, Remingtons, Smiths, ‘Men of Ideas ii’ for hes | submitted: ly Chicago il 
OGecaatasengnce bed saat A sae be ve rise Lists of Needed Inventions.” “Patent Buyers” and : rinehes wide is wi Ii ul 
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April 1915 


Your Ideal ofa 
Summer School 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


My 






BEAUTIFUL campuson the wooded shores of 
Lake Michizan, a few miles from Chicaro. 
Great gymnast, Tew dormitorics, special re- 
y mn features 
eee Aree Courscs adapted for teachers and 
for those necdings additional co lesser credit, 
Languages — Kelucation — History — Literature— 
Sciences Philos . ? . 
School of Music Ss venty-two ours of class in 
struction in Piano Peach ine Methods, Harmony, 
Musical Anal sis und History of Musie, tor 825 
Also opportunit for expe rh private Jnstruction 
in Piano, Violin, Voice or Organ, Under dirce- 
tion of Peter ©. Jutkin. r ; 
school of Orator it Jt rofessional : School for 
Study in Expressions Pio sical Praining, Debate, 
Fi Soenkinu, Oral bacdish, Children's Litera 
Hing, Private Poastruction. Gradu- 
for teaching and public platform, 











ture, Story Ie 
ates prepared 


June 21 to July 31, 1915 


For Book of Courses and Views, write 


(, §. MARSH, 1920 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois 
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The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction dur- 
ius the Stuimer Quarter 
on thesame basis as dur- 
ing the other quarters 
of the academic yenur, 
The undergraduate col- 
leces, the graduate 
schools, and the prote 





ture, Science, Com 
merce and Adminis 
tration, Law, Medi 
cine, Education, and 
Divinity. Tnstruction 
is given by regular 
members Of the Uni 
versity stall whieh is 
augmented im the sum 
mer by appoimtient of 
professors and jpstruc- 
tors trom: other institue 
lows, 





Summer Quarter, 1915 


“ae Ist Term June 21-July 28 
. : 2nd Term July 29-Sept. 3 
Mitchell Tower Detailed announcements 


willbe sent upon application 


The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, - - - Hlinois 


FLAG FREE 


| 
ALL SEWED BUNTING FLAG | 





” 














AS Size 5 ft. x S$ ft., J8 stars, Sewed stripes 
ad and sewed stars— not painted like a good 
many yousec, Send for our 30 but- 
\ tons, Have the children and your 
vem fricuds assist you in selling | 






| > them atic each, Return 
\ = the proceeds to us, and we 
\ Pre 4 will forward the 
iy, Bunting Flag all 

‘= u B 
: ‘ we: Sa charges paid. | You 
— ¥ should hold an “Old 





> See: Glory Day’? at your 
=. school, : Beautiful 
f silk Flag to those re- 
turning proceeds 
within 15 days. All 
peo perantood, We retumm your money if not 
Alistiow 


THE COLIN SUPPLY CO., 362 Pike St. Covington, Ky. 


es 





Nadine 


Face Powder | 


(Jn Green Boxes Only) 








& \ Keeps The Complexion 





ff y Beautiful 
Re ak y Soft and velvety. Money 
i a back if not entirely pleased, 


“a ne Nadine is pure and harm- 
tant Adheres until washed off, Prevents 
Pe in and return of discolorations, 
en delighted users prove its value, 
yy tar tints, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White, 

z by toilet counters or mail. Dept. I. 
National ToiletCompany, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 














Don’t Be Hl d U $2,000 Year Easy 
ar p Gold, Silver, Nickel 
and Metal Plating. “Gents and Ladies —at 
home or traveling—takiug orders, using and 
Selling Prof. Gray's Platers. Plates watches, 
jewelry, tableware, bicycles and all metal 
goods. Noexperience, heavy plate, modern 
methods, We do plating, manufacture out- 
fits, all sizes. Guaranteed. Only outfits 
complete, all tools, lathes, materials, 
ready for work. We teach you the art, 
furvish secrets and formula FREE. 
Write today. Testimonials, samples, 
C eto., FREE, Address 
Uy Plating Works, 137 Gray B'ld’g, Cincinnati, U. 












sional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Litera 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


2. How many feet long is your desk, 
and how many inches over? 

3. How many feet and inches from the 
floor to the bottom of the blackboard? 

4. Stepping as you usually do in walk- 
ing, find how many paces inthe length of 
the room. 

5. How many paces wide do you think 
the room is? Pace the width and see if 
you are right. 
| 6. How tall do you think you are? 
|; Measure. How many feet, and how 





many inches over? 





7. How many inches from the lower | 


| left-hand corner of this page to the up- 
per right-hand corner? 

8 How wide do you think the door is? 
Measure. How many feet, and how 
many inches over? 

It is expected that children in this 
grade will become familiar with the 
names of the common solids and polygons 
needed in their work. For example, the 
square, rectangle, triangle, oblong, cube, 
sphere, cylinder, pryamid, prism, and 
similar forms should be handled and their 





| 


names should be known. Paper cutting 
and folding is very helpful in the study 


of plane figures and in the work with | 


fractions. 

Even in the first grade, and still more 
in the succeeding years, a time limit 
should be set on all number work. The 
children should see how many questions 
they can answer individually, or as a 





| 


class, or as half of the class, in a minute 
or in some other period of time. Unless | 


this is done, er some similar plan is 
adopted, the tendency to dawdle over the 





work will begin to crystallize into a | 


habit, and computation will take much 
more time than necessary. 





A Little Dutch Boy and Girl 


(Continued from page dt) 


| sound very terrible, they did not hurt 


much. Someway Heinrich knew that 
the master really approved of what he 
had done. And it was with the utmost 


| friendliness that the two bade each other 


good-night. . 
‘*T suppose you will go to the wharf to 
see the ship come in from Holland to- 


| night. You had better hasten,’’ said the 
| master. 


A large part of the settlement was at 


' the wharf for it was still a great event 
when a ship came from the mother coun- , 


try. Anneke and Heinrich pressed well 
to the front. The first passenger to come 
down the gangplank was a stout old 
gentleman with a wooden leg trimmed 
with silver. Heinrich looked up in as- 
tonishment. 

“Mynheer Stuyvesant!’’ he gasped, 
‘“*have you come back?’’ 

But Anneke ran up to the old ex-gov- 
ernor and reaching up her round rosy 
little Dutch face, bestowed upon him a 
hearty Dutch kiss. 

“We are very glad to see you, myn- 
heer,’’ she said. And the other children, 
taking example from her, crowded 
around him in the heartiest of welcomes. 
Someway—they hardly knew why —they 
felt as if it were a beloved grandfather 
come back to them. And Silver Leg felt 
so too, and tears that were tears of joy 
came into his eyes. 

‘Iam glad to be back,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
found that after all I could not be happy 


| away from New--New.- York. 


He made a wry face at the new name 
but his eyes lit up with a wondrous 
smile as he gazed at the flat little earth- 
en fort with its windmill and high flag- | 


' staff, the double-roofed church with its | 
| square tower, and the rows of little | 
| houses hugging the fort so closely that it | 
' was little wonder that the citizens feared 


to have the English guns fired at it as | 
they would have laid their dwellings flat. | 
The smile brightened as his gaze took in | 
the beautiful river shining in the after- | 
noon sun, the thrifty farms that almost 
covered Manhattan Island, the forests | 
and fertile stretches and blue hills be- 
yond. | 
“I found that I loved the new world | 
best,’’ he said brokenly. ‘‘It called me 
back. I will settle on my own farm, the 
Bouwerij, and there will I end my days. ’”’ 
And so brave old ex-governor Silver 
Leg returned and settled down like any 
other Duich farmer on the land granted 
him by the government, and so it is that 


perhaps the most famous of all the New i Ladies to Sew “ home tor a large 


York cily streets is called after his es- 
tate, the Bowery. 
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|Perfect Your Figure 


My motion picture ‘‘Neptune’s Daughter’ and 
my own exhibitions on the stage, show what 
my course of Physical Culture has done for me. 

































Become my pupiland it will do as much for you. 
Devote but fifteen minutes daily to my system and 
you can weigh what Nature intended. In- the 
privacy of your own home you can reduce any part 
of your figure burdened with supertiuous flesii or build up any part 
that is undeveloped, 

My course tends to make a figure perfeetly proportioned 
throughout—a full rounded neck, shapely shomdors, aris and 
legs; a fine, fresh Complexion; good carriage with erect 
poise and grace of movement, 


Improve Your Health 

My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates 
your entire body. Tt helps transform your food into 
good, rich, blood. Tt strengthens your heart. lungs 
and other organs, conquering all weaknesses aud 
disorders and generating vital force. 

My hook ‘The Body Beautiful,’ should be 
read by every woman, and 2 wild send illo 
wou free, Th explodes the 
fallacy that lack of 
benuty or health can 
not be avoided, [nit 
Texplain how every 
woman can be vige 
orous, healthy 
and attrac- 
tive. 


EL hiave 
practi 
ed what t 
teach. tn 
Childhood 1 
Was puny ate 
deformed, J 
have overcome 
all werk nesses by 
my Own teetural, 
drucless methods, 
Millions of people 
have seem im me sae diy 
ing demonstration of 
TV UE hegine Vstem ol 
health-culture gid body 
buriieline. If you are weak, 
nervous, fat, thin, unshapely, 
tired, lacking vitality or im any 
other respect not at your very best, 
I can surely be of service to you 


MY GUARANTEE 

With my free book “The Body Beautiful” 
Which is fully itlustrated with photograples of 
myself, explaining my system, | give full particulars of my 
Guarantee Trial Plan, whereby you can test the value of my 
instruction without risking a single penny, 


Send 2c stamp for ‘The Body Beautiful” and Trial Plan to-day. 


= 
! ReduceorIncrease Your Weight 














_ ANNETTE KELLERMAN, 12 WEST 31st STRER NNE W YORK 








This is the ouly course of Physical Culture guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded, 


A, 











Summer Normal Session cators and artists, ‘Perms moderate, Catn 
JOHN J- HATTSTAEDT, President. Kimball Hall. Chicago, Illinois 


American Conservatory of Music 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Offers Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public School Music, Dramatie Art, ete, Superior 


Normal Training School supplies teachers for colleges. Diplomas and Degrees, 


ot five weeks, from June 8th to July 30 Lectures and ecituls by cminent edu 
and Sun ' Vrespeetu ot PRED 
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| Beautifully Colored 





66 T T' YJ” 33 WESTERN POST CARD VIEWS 
IT S TC A ol Pye Yellowstone and Yosemite Parks, Alesha 


elorious West, ls extraordinurily fine view 
Thao Remarkable Photographie Post Curd 

of Terrible Omaha Tornado of 19ts, 50 lor sto 
SENTINEL PUBLISHING CO., 

Post Card Dept. . Everett, Mass. 
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Teacher! Without any Expense 


you can secure for your School, delivered free 
Our 28 Volume Authorized Boy Scouts’ Library Bound 
in Cloth, Your pupils will gladly do for you Gina 
few hours spare time) all that is necessary 
to secure it. Write us today for particulars 
McMINN & GEAR, 125 Pingree Avenue, Detroit. 











It fits gy rielet bated writer I've 
finger movement Pree ime, Neu 
sonted, State whether youre sa teaele 
when ordering, 





pu) Write Right ¥),00."),)' 


———~ MUSCOGRAPH CO., Greenfield, 0. 





“Writings That Command Attention” 

Orations, Mssays, Clab papers, ete. composed for a 
events, Every subject distinetively treated bi 
Ininute (500 words) paper one dollar, Written 1 
order, not ordinary stock affairs. 


I 
e 
0 


Ephraim Buchwald, Dep’t N. 113 East 129 St, New York. 











; ai inaranteed 
| Fountain Pen erry yore tas sulistiod N 


S1.00. Money 


, 


The strongest and purest use buying high priced pens betore testing out this ome, 


ECONOMY CO., Charlotte, N.C. 





glue on the market. 





In convenient pin 
tubes. Handy 
for the School- 

Teacher's 


WE AID YOU IN PREPARING 
ADDRESSES — DEBATES—-LECTURES 
Special Articles Written to Order 


Superior Service, Best Library Pucilitios 
Send stamp for fall information 


MODERN LITERARY BUREAU, Irvington, Newark, N. J. 








desk 





For sale by Stationers EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Sample tube on request. Gireater Than 
show vou how, 





do for free booklet, valuable in 





Writing one moving picture play aweck. Demand 
Supply. You can writethem, We 


formation and special prize offer, Chicage Photo. 





. 
Dennioon \| . = playwright College, Box 278 W.L.. 
ie} 4: Sx 
BOOK Best self-teaching books, fo 
yy vie i OM teacher's own use. Agricultural 
Pe Sat Meee Mechanical, Scientitie, Art, Lit 


erary, anything Technical, Common or tniusial sub 


. i hi : *hicaye jeets. Any langueve. List compiled 6e. Mention your 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 20 ol Metaile €. Migene Co., 2441-6 Post St, San Franelseo. 


St. Louis London” Berlin) Buenos Aires 

















Typewriters jt)..." 





convassine > send stamped envelope for prices paid, | 
, UNIVERSAL CO.,, Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila, Pa] 


SmithPremier, Hammond, $10.00, O1is 
or, Underwood, $16.00, Guaranteed for 
five cenrs, Shipped fifteen days free 
trial, Send for our catubow Aironet 
wanted, Harlem Typewriter Exchanges 
Dept, NL. 217 West L2oth st,, New York City 


Phvila. finns | 
nood mianey ) steady work > te | 














Bust and Hips 


Bust and hips are the two great 
vints of difficulty in dress fit- 
But the 


Hall-Borchert 


66 Ou een’’ 
Adjustable Dress Form 


Can duplicate your figure 
at bust aud hips or at 
all other points, making 
dressmaking casy and all 
fitting correct. livery 
seccuion of the ‘Oueen"’ 
adjusts independently, re- 
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U1 


ny. 
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{ JQ, 

















producing height, imea- 
surements, lines, and = | 





proportions of the women 
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| 
in the home and others | 
It saves hours of time, =] 
wear and tear om nerves, =| 
danger of mistakes, and 
Is a Necessity to every 
woman who sews 


Write today for Iliustra- 
ted Book showing forms 
for home use and for 
In Sewing Cla 
for our Club Plan 


SCs, 


il 


lise 
Ask 
interested, 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form (Co., 


Dept. H, 30 West 32nd St., New York 
Dept. H. 163-171 North May St., Chicago 
Dept. H, 144 Tremont St., Boston 
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TS vaecl GCUnE 


Keep ou Neat to your journery's end 

Man tailored, very stylish. Can't wrinkle, 

old torspot. Abrushotlanda shake 
ren levidence of travel, Roomy, | 
gather tist, flare skirt, deepoutarm | 

he military skirt pockets, belt and 

it tyle and com- 


y Nes, 
f \ fort for motoring, shopping, etc. 
\ 4 
Write today for Jolder fully 
illustrating and descvibing 


TRAVEL GOWNE, 


2” BEYER & WILLIAMS GARMENT. (0. 
Dept. No. 66. Buffalo, N.Y. 














WO eopics made from sour 
DUPLICATORS =... 8 foes 
drawing. For st or @,O.D, 
we will send postpaid one No. bo printing-surface oT; 
Ink and Sponve complete Satistvetion or mone 
buck SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
W) PESTER CO 11S Amsterdam Ave, NEW VORKK 










Powdered | 
Perfection 
For the 


Complexion 















O vive your skina smooth, 
transparent radiance like 


Nature's own charm, use only this 


powder that clings and beautifies. 


Ingram’s 


ve ol, a2, 
OUVETOINE 


Face Powder 50c At drug stores ot 


by mail postpaid | 
Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Send 
| 

| 


the 


us 6c Ti stamps to cover cost of packing and mail- 
Ing, aud pet fice sample of above and Ingram’s 
Rouge in novel purse packets, and also samples 
of Milkweed Cream, Zodenta ‘ToothlPowder and 
Verfume 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 

Windsor, Can. 65 Tenth $t., Detroit, U.S.A 


Ingiam's Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complextons 
~—Improves Bad Complextons 


In 
Fer 







Price ¢ and $1.00 at druggists’ 





ge ih i aan aha aah ! Teaching Little Fingers to Draw 


| with a point as at X in EK, and draw the 
| lines. 


| divide it 


| one-half of the upper angle 75 degrees. 


| gle, 


| with the other two directions. 


| and oblique lines. 
landscape. 


| An oblique post slanting to the right; 
| slanting to the left. 


‘left as B. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


(Continued from pay 25) 


at the blackboard and mark the divisions 


‘Lhe lower line will be 30 degrees 
and the upper 60 degrees. 

Draw an angleof 15 degrees and one of 
7) degrees. Draw the right angle and 
into 30 and 60 degrees as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines in F. One-half 
of the lower angle will be 30 degrees and 





G H and I are some applications of 
direction showing how to find any given 
direction. In G there is a tree growing 
on a 22%-deyree slope; and in H there 
is a tree on a 15-degree slope, and in I 
the tree slants at an angle of 75 degrees, 
and the bluff opposite at a 30-degree an- 
All of these angices are found in the 
same manner as the angles in CDE 
and F. 

TEACHING DIRECTION TO 
CHILDREN 

Stand before the class and hold a 
pointer in a vertical direction and say, 
‘“‘Lam_ holding the pointer in a vertical 
direction.’’ Hold the pointer in a hori- 
zontal direction and say, ‘‘lam_ holding 
the pointer in a horizontal direction. ’’ 
Hold the pointer in an oblique direction 
and say, “‘I am holding the pointer in an 
oblique direction. ’’ 

Go through the same process again and 
emphasize these directions by tone of 
voice, by expression of face and by em- 
phasis. A smile is always helpful. Say 
the words vertical, horizontal, and ob- 
lique very distinctly, slowly at first and 
then in the ordinary tone of voice. 

Give the pointer to a pupil and ask 
him to hold the pointer in a vertical, a 
horizontal and an oblique direction. Do 
this several times with various pupils. 

Stand before the class and hold the 
stick vertically and ask the pupil to name 
the direction. Do the same with the 
horizontal and oblique directions. 

Stand before the class and in panto- 
mime make a vertical movement with 
the hand and ask a pupil to name the di- 
rection of the movement. Do the same 





‘*George may stand. Hold your right 
arm so that it will be vertical. Hold it 
so that it will be horizontal. Hold it so 


that it will be oblique upward. Oblique 
_downward.’’ Drill with both arms to- 
vether. Drill the class in the same 


manner. 

Draw on the blackboard, with the side 
of a piece of crayon about an inch long, 
the letter Las in A drawing 2. Aska 
pupil to point to the vertical line. To 
the horizontal line. 

Draw the letter T in the same manner 
and follow with Z and then with H N K, 
und as you draw each letter ask the pu- 
pils to point out and name each direction. 

Draw on the blackboard the shed D 
and as you draw each line ask a pupil to 
name the direction. Do the same with 
the bird-house E. : 

Draw C onthe blackboard. Give the 
pointer to a pupil and ask him to point 
to the lines as you cali them, or ask him 
to find the horizontal lines, vertical lines 
Do the same with the 


‘George, go to the blackboard and draw 
a tree resting on a horizontal surface; 
draw one onan oblique surface. ‘‘ Let the 
class do the same with trees, with balls 
and with posts. 

Draw a short post on the blackboard. 
Ask a pupil to lean a stick against it as 
in Kk, drawing 3. 

Ask apupil to draw a vertical post. 


To draw a vertical 
tree; a tree slanting to the right; to the 

Draw four croquet balls on the black- 
board and ask a pupil to draw a vertical 
stripe; a horizontal; an oblique as in F. 

Draw a wheel on the blackboard simi- 
lar to G and ask apupil to draw two 
vertical spokes; two horizontal spokes 
and four oblique spokes. 

Draw a girl similar to I on the black- 
board and let the pupils add vertical, 
horizontal and oblique arms as shown in 
LJ K and L. 

Draw the head and body of a boy on 
the blackboard similar to M and let the 
pupils add the legs in vertical, horizontal 
and oblique directions as shown in MN | 
OP Q and Rh. 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


As far as possible let one pupil draw 
first, to show how, and then follow with 
class work. Remember all the time that 
you are teaching direction. 

NOTE :— Teachers wishing information ad- 
ditional to that given in this serics of drawing 
lessons will find it in a Correspondence Course, 
Address the author, D. R. 


‘ton Parkway, Chicago, II, 


Augsburg, 458 Fuller- 





Teaching Latitude and Longitude 
By Florence O. Markell 


The knowledge of latitude and longi- 
tude possessed by the average pupil is 
very hazy. 

Too many pupils go through the grades 
and high school without ever noticing for 
themselves, or having it brought to their 
notice, that some places, though differing 
widely in products, industries, etc., due 
to climatic conditions, are exactly at the 
same distance from the equator. 

Lead a class to note that Peking, China, 
Northern Japan, Madrid, Spain, Denver, 
Colorado and Central Ohio, are crossed 
by or in the vicinity of the fortieth par- 
allel. At once an enthusiastic discussion 
of the characteristics of each place will 
follow. 

Much depends upon the pupils having 
a thorough understanding of the meaning 
of latitude and longitude. 

It is taken up and developed by the aid 
of the device | am about to describe. 1 





St - 


Blackboard Drawing Used in Teaching 
Latitude and Longitude 


find that pupils not only understand but 
actually like the work and enter into it 
with the spirit akin to that with which 
a game is played. 

Draw a large circle on the board. Rep- 
resent the equator by a colored line. 
Call attention to the fact that it is 360° 
around the equator, 180° from pole to 
pole, 90° from equator to pole, and drill 
on these facts until the class knows the 
degrees in each division. 

Draw a line one-third the 
from the equator to the north pole. 


distance 
Pu- 


pils will see that this line is 30° north of - 


the equator. Next aline two-thirds of 
the distance, which is 60°. Sub-divide 
each of these spaces into 10° spaces by 
lighter lines. 

Every part of one line is the same dis- 
tance from the equator—hence is known 
as a parallel. 

Proceed with the southern hemisphere 
in the same manner. 

Bring out the definite statement that 
—‘‘Latitude is distance’’— more fully 
that, ‘‘Latitude is the distance in de- 
grees north or south of the equator. ”’ 

Now develop the meaning of meridian 
(mid-day line). Explain that any one 
meridian may be used to number from, 
but that the one at Greenwich is univer- 
sally used. Represent this by a colored 
line, and draw others, numbering each. 

From the definition of latitude now 
known develop that, ‘‘ Longitude is the 
distance in degrees east or west of any 
chosen meridian. Make it plain to the 
class that latitude and longitude are dis- 
tances, not paraliels or meridians. 

The practice in locating places may be 
made into a game. A great amount of 
practice should be given. 


Enclose numbers in circles on the 
diagram. These represent lands and 


must be located. For example, 1 is 30° 


N. Lat., 80° W. Long. ; 2 is 40° S. Lat., 
20° I. Long. ; 8 is 20° S$. Lat., 70° W. 


Long. 


| will make you look .Younger 
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| Way, results are permanent and 


- Californ 


Aprit gy 


My Beauty Exercise 









and More Genuinely Beauti- 
ful than all the artificial, ex- 
ternal treatments known. 

As my way is Just Nature’s 


come soon, Ttis astonishing to 
see how the too thin face and 
neck round out and the hollows 
fillin by scientifically developing 
and thickening the muscles, 
Other special exercises Reduce 
Double Chin by working away 
excess fatty tissue, leaving the 
flesh firm. 
_ Wrinkles caused by the droop- 
ing facial muscles disappear. 
Muddy, sallow skins become clear 
and the complexion Preshas in 
Girlhood. No one too old to 
benefit, 

Instructions for beautifying the 
hair, hands, nails and feet are ins 
cluded, 





Write today for my illustrated ¥ 
Booklet—FREE, 


; ‘acial Beauty 
4 If'y ou ell me what improvement 
you would like J can write you more helpfully, 


The First Woman to teach NSeie utific Facial Kveveigg 


| KATHRYN MURRAY, 209 State Street, Dept, 84, Chicago 








The Perfect Tour 
‘To The 


la Expositions 


A choice of attractive itineraries 

A special private train 

Superior Accommodations 
service 

Congenial traveling Companions 

Freedom from responsibility 

Moderate, all-inclusive cost. E 


and 


For circular with complete description 
Address : 
THE REX TOURS, 
1523 Marquette Building, 
Chicago 














Sixty Ways to 
Make Money 


Kvery woman is interested in this 
subject--few know how. Greatest 
little booklet ever written, Gives 
you a world of information on how 
to become independent. Send 
10) cents—stamps or mon 

ALGEN COMPANY, IN. 
Suite S11, Marbridge Bldg., 


New York City 




















T h Give your pupils everlasting remet: 
eac ers, brances, Sample Aluminum Beat! 


tudes Book Mark, 4c, Economy Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
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ee 


We menufacture 
Medais, Class 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy. Cups 
Special des 
PREK on applies 


SEND for CATALOG 
ORDERS filled same day received. Ee 
graving FREE —mailed parcel post pai’ 





The + Be q 
Sue Sterling silver 











—delivery guaranteed, 
Si CHAS, S. STIFFT, 
A~ 605, $1 50 Solid gold Medal Manufacturer, 
soy + Sterling Silver LPT LE ROCK, Arkansas, 













25c and up. 
1000 styles 
at all 
Stores. 


DEAN’S 


LOCKSTITCHED 


APRONS =". 


Sample 10c. With Dealer’s Name. 
Send for Style Book City 

Dean’s Aprons, 218 Everett Bldg., N.Y. 
Free 
Medals 


es, CLASS PINS—Catalog 


Look for 
this 








Shows all styles of Pins. Rings, “S 
y for High Sehunlse Collees: oe Mig 





twocolor enamel, silv 1 
simitiols ane clase sear for F- 
san gy kee back if not caned. 
Surprise your Classmates by bel 
towear one, Write today. THE 
Dept, G77 South Ave., Rochester, 


NO, 36 
ARTS CO., Ine,, 





Orations and Besays prepares 


DEBATE nd cpared (0 
'B J Booklet of cD Ruhseet WE 





sonts 
aod TO Subjects for Bssays Price Mh cies sharyiand 
j LDUCATIONAL BUREAU, P.O. Box too, bre 
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“i STUUR LL 
How Old Do You Look? —Stop, Think 
Ider than you are, it is because 
If00 oo yourself badly—neglect—is the 
hes you lookas old as you are, still youare = 
H self. = 
E anja to much less than your age you look de. 
jgupon how faithfully you follow the instruc- 
neve hichcome to you with the Grace-Mildred 
tions Wot Physical Culture f r the Face, ; 
tify exercises for the faceare just as effective 
E Y exercises for the body } ave proven tobe = 
ae 70,000 cases. Results are quick and = 
fe ag In frem 6to10 minutes a day you 
4 pols more with these exericses at home than 
pa H}accomplish in an hour aday ina 
massa Susanna Cocroft, 
















Beauty 
vement 
lly, 

Chicago 


Mrevcise 







e will ac 
z baat Parrot after many years’ experience has 
fected instructions for this course, which 
Prjnde the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 
Wrinkles, Flabby Thin Neck, Sallow, Freekled Skin 
Double Chins, Crow's Feet, Dandruff 
fired Byes, Pimples, Thin, Dry or Oily Hair 
Pouehes Under Eyes, Sagging Facial Muscles 
Yender, Inflamed Feet 


DUTY 


SULLA TTT 


Es dmore luminous, J 
A the hands smoot hand flexible, In fact the same 
q pode improvement follows & faithful application of the 
= Race MILDRED COURSE, conducted by her nieces, 

: i t fawous in in hertreatment of the 
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Ns z ike ale Mitten, Write for FREE booklet today 
: 2 ; :D CULTURE COURSE 
| eS ave. Dept. 5, CHICAGO 3 
ann nc 
=e 
‘ ( >) 
7 Summer Homes 
and 
A real summer home 
te —the sort you have al- 
) ways thought of as a lux- 
ury beyond you—can be 
7 had at prices within the 
ion : M4 
: reach of a very moderate in- 
come. Turn your thoughts to 
—- the Green Mountain State— 
=o, where life in the country is 
worth living. Many of Na- 
| to ture’s beauty spots, farms or 
ey resort locations, can be pur- 
peg chased at ridiculously low 
ireatest prices. 
Ba Write today for free books, 
Seu published by the State of 
PANG, Vermont: 
Widg., “Vermont, the Land of Green Mountains” 
ty “Vermont Farms” 
Vermont Cottage Sites” 
Sd Road Map” 
Any or all books are yours 
— for the asking. 
Deal. GUY W. BAILEY, Sec. of State, 
N.C Publicity Dept., | Essex Junction, Vt. 
— . 
| Giant Playground 
Apparatus 
Ml increases efficiency in 
" the school and Statistics 
. show that it will reduce 
Juvenile delinquency. 
& Catalog and full particulars on 
“yee application. 
(aunt MANUFACTURING CO., Council Bluffs, Ia. Dept.Q 











ees 

This Bank is under the super- 
vision of the United States 
0 Treasury Department, which 
means protection and safety of 
One Do funds. Accounts opened with 
; llar or more, interest at 4% com- 

pee ed, semi-annually, 
titeToday for Booklet, ‘Banking by Mail’’ 















ciy ff US SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 
ree ite 

0.8 m = ATS a Pes ae 

it Best i eee 

in grade cedar canoe for*20 
‘ - Detroit canoes can’t sink 

—— cedar da Wi 
ie, I [Each ies gr stvice also power canoes. 
ta [cece ino im ame ag 





Canoes in the world. 
watt Boat Co., 161 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


How Country Life Clubs Made 
for Community Centers 


(Continued from page 50) | 
Health Program 
Suggestions: If possible have a phy- 
sician address the meeting. Have pupils 


draw upon what they have learned in 
their Hygiene and Sanitation classes. 

The Program: 

1. Song. 

2. The house fly as a spreader of 
diseases. 

3. Ventilation of a bedroom. 

4. Why we have colds. 

5. The greatest source of disease in 
this community. (An address by a phy- 
sician. ) 

Hallowe’en 

Suggestions: 1. In many rural dis- 
tricts the traditions of Hallowe’en are 
not very well known and have not en- 
tered into the lives of the people. To 
this extent this program may be made 
informational. 2. Decorate with au- 
tumn_ leaves. 3. The social feature 
should be made prominent. 


The Program: To be arranged by the 
committee. 
Thanksgiving . 
Suggestions: Make the day mean 
something to the children .by showing 
why the nation observes it. 


The Program: To be arranged by 
the committee. 


Natural Resources of North Carolina 


Suggestions: This program should be 
made informational. See that those 
who take part have facts. 


The Program: 

1. Song. 

2. North Carolina minerals. 

8. The land—North Carolina’s greatest 
resource. 

4. How best to improve it. 

5. The boys and girls as State re- 
sources. (By a citizen.) 

Library Day 

Suggestions : The purpose of this pro- 
gram should be the raising of funds for 
the school library. Use some such de- 
vice as the box supper, the pie social 
or a fudge sale. 

The Program: To be arranged by the 
committee. 


North Carolina Day 


Suggestions: The State department 
issues a pamphlet every year for use in 
the public schools and requires all schools 
to observe the day. 


School Gardening 
By Margaret Talbott Stevens 


In our school in Maryland, we are al- 
ready (January 28) forming plans for 
our spring gardening. In our drawing 
lessons, we draw designs for flower beds. 
In due time we shall use the names of 
the flowers and vegetables as spelling 
lessons, in order to be ready for our 
language lesson of writing orders for 
seeds from the seed man. We have hol- 
lowed out turnips and sweet potatoes, 
filled them with water and hung them 
in the windows; and we have but to 
look up at our balls of green to dream 
of the beautiful spring. 

Last year I wrote to our congressman 
and asked him for seeds for distribution 
in our schoolroom. He sent enough to 
give each boy a package of vegetable 
seeds, and each girl a package of flower 
seeds, with a few extra packets. We 
shall write again this year. We shall 
put up window-boxes. In them we shall 
plant lettuce, parsley, radish, and onions, 
and some day in June we shall have a 
treat at lunch time. 

In the corners of the boxes we shall 
plant morning glory or: cypress seeds. 





The vines of these will be trained up 
, the sides of the windows. For the 
classes in agriculture, we put a piece of 
| window glass into one side of ah empty 
| chalk-box. These serve as germinators 
for wheat, corn, beans, etc. We fill the 
boxes with damp sawdust, moss, or sand, 
planting some of the seeds near the glass 
so that the process of germination may 
be watched without removing the seeds 
from the box. 
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The Most Practical 
Typewniter Training 
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is training on the 
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Because the REMINGTON is 


the machine which the pupil is 
most likely to encounter when 
he enters the business office 
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IN 


Therefore, Remington training pays best 


[Incorporated | 


New York and Everywhere 








Remington 


Remington | ypewriter Co. 
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Rocker 1750 4) 
Given with a $10 purchase 7 


Given to You 


oucan get the twoarticles shown here 
Yor your choice of 1700 others without 

ac ntof cost! They are given to you 
as extra value With your purchases of 
foods (60 supplies), soaps (ell sorts), per- 
fumes and toilet preparations (complete 
line), and many dry goods, notions and 


other needed home supplies, in all 1700, 
direct from us, the manufacturers, 


LARKIN 


supplies for the home are of the highest 
quality and the prices same as you how 
pay atstores, The premium is given to 
you extra, as your factory-to-laimily gain 
or saving of the middleman expense. 
Over two million families deal with us 
already, thus making ‘one dollar do the 
work of two”—getting household sup- 
plies and furnishings both for the store- 
price of the supplies alone! 


coupon for FREE Catalog 


Coupon for 
Then see our 1700 useful Premiums and 
learn how you can get your choice of them 
without cost. Wesend goods on 30 days’ 
trialif you wish—no money in advance. 
Send Coupon to our nearest address 
for new Spring Cutalog—it ex- 
plains everything. 
Vacuum Cleaner 

23050 n 
Given with 
a $10 



















Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peoria, 


Chicago 
il. 


| Larkin Cor 


| Send me your new Spring Catalog No, 38. 

l Name 

! Address 
G, PB, 272 
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Be Your Own 












J ed ole} coy-su-0 0) el) ae 


No experience needed. 
No plates, no films, no dark 
room, Make pictures the new way. 
Save money. Save works Thou- 
sands now getting picture-taking 
joys with the 


Mandel-ette 


) A one-minute camera, Makes 
& finished 2! x 3!4 inch photo 
- post cards on the spot in one min- 
4 ute. Loads in daylight. Great 
camera invention. Simple to operate. child can work it. 


$5 Complete Outfit *5 


Add 60c for parcel post. Outfit includes **Mandel- 
ette’’ Camera and supplica to make 16 pictures. | Extra 
cards 25c per package of 16; tripod $1.00, lonen back if not 
as represented. Order now—or write for FREE BOOK 


COMPANY 
AS10 Ferrotype Bidg. pt. A510, Public Bank Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 














SINCE 1795 FAVORITE 


FOR INFLAMED THOMPSONS 
Gives EYE WA R 


almost instant relief 

and 1s easily applied For bathing 

the eyes it 1¢,indispensable. Booklet free 
25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

NOTE — Teachers need not hesitate to recommend this remedy 
to pupils having weak or inflamed eyes. It is harmless. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., 
165-9 River St., Troy, N.Y. 








ee 
Superb Cornet 


An astounding offer. This 
Triple Silver Plated Lyric 
Cornet will be sent to you 
for only $2.00, Pay the bal- 
ance at rate of 10c a day. Free 
trial before you decide to buy. 


wears ofiesvunen™"3Free Band Catalog 


Free Carrying Case} Send your name anc address and 
ith ible Superb et our 2b0-pp. Band Catalog. Buy dircet 
le Silver Plated | from the manufacturer. Rock-bottom 
cornet, genuine | prices on all kinds of instruments—easy 
instruments. We supply the U. S. Gov't. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. :: 
Cincinnati, Ohio Dept. 3264 Chicago, tl. 











r.Write today. yments. Generous allowance for old 
ov't. 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








A GOOD REASON 

Kind Party: ‘‘What are you crying 
that way for, little boy?’’ Little Boy: 
‘* Cause it’s the only way I know how 
to cry.’’ 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS 

Daddy—No, your mother never drest 
' the way you girls do today to catcha 
| husband. Daughter—Yes, but look at 
| what she got. 





| A LESSON IN POLITENESS 
| Man 


madam, 
Woman 


(sitting)—-Pardon me, 
but you’re standing on my feet. 


| (standing) —If you were anything of a 


man you’d be standing on them yourself. 


A SLOW TRAIN 
He was waiting for the train and in- 
quired of the agent, ‘‘ How soon will the 
train be in?’’ ‘‘Very soon now, there 
comes the conductor’s dog around the 
curve.’’ 
A CLOSE OBSERVER 
‘‘So you are going to be married, 
Mary?’’ “Yes, ma’am, and I’ll be leav- 
ing you next Tuesday.’’ ‘‘Well, I hope 
you are getting a good husband.”’ ‘‘If 
he ain’t any better than the one you’ve 
got I won’t keep him long.”’ 


EARNED HIS FORTUNE 
*‘T want you to understand,’’ said 
young Spender, ‘‘that I got my money 
by hard work.’’ ‘‘Why, I thought it 
was left to you by your rich uncle.’’ 
‘*‘So it was, but I had hard work to get 
it away from the lawyers.”’ 


IT HAD HAPPENED BEFORE 


Teacher (to new scholar) —Now, Mary, 
I’ll give you a sum. Supposing that 
your father owed the butcher $13.17, 
$11.13 to the baker, $27.08 to the coal 
merchant, $5.10 to the landlord.—Mary 
(decidedly) —We would move. 


FAVORED HER EXECUTION 


It was at an entertainment where a 
woman played several selections on the 
piano. As she was starting to play 
another, a charming lady leaned over to 
one of the gentlemen and said, “What 
do you think of her execution?’’ Says he, 
“T am heartily in favor of it.”’ 

AFRAID HE WOULD FLUNK 

The president of the university had 
dark circles under his eyes. ‘* You look 
ill,’’ said his wife. ‘‘What is wrong, 
dear?’’ ‘‘Nothing much,’”’ he _ replied. 
‘“‘But—I—I had a fearful dream last 
night, and I feel this morning as if I—as 
if I’’— He hesitated and stammered. 
‘*What was the dream?’’ asked his wife. 
“I—I—dreamed the trustees required 
that—that I should—that I should pass 
the freshman examination for—admis- 
sion!’’ sighed the president. 


TIME TO BE BRAVE 


Black was talking to a friend one day 
when he referred to a misunderstanding 
over some business matter. ‘‘I just 
handed him out the straightest line of 
talk he ever heard,’’ declared Black. ‘‘I 
told him that he was a crook, and that I 
didn’t want to be seen in his company 
for fear of being arrested as an accom- 
plice. He is a bigger man than I am, 
and he has got some temper, but--’’ ‘‘I 
know he is,’’ interrupted the other. 
‘*What did he say when you handed it too 
him so hefty?’’ ‘‘He didn’t say any- 
thing, ’’replied Black. ‘‘He didn’t have 
achance. When I got through talking I 
just hung up the receiver and walked 
away from the telephone. ’’ 











A TRUE BOSTONESE 

The latest Boston story is about a 
small child who fell out of a window. 
A kind-hearted lady came hurrying up 
with the anxious question, ‘‘ Dear, dear! 
How did you fall?’’ The child looked 
up at the questioner and replied, in a 
voice choked with sobs, ‘‘ Vertically, 
ma’am.’’ 

A SLUM RETORT 

An interested visitor who was making 
a call in the tenement district, rising, 
said: ‘‘Well, my good woman, I must go 
now. Is there anything I can do for 
you?’ ***‘No, thank ye, mem,’’ replied 
the submerged one. ‘‘Ye musn’t mind 
it if I don’t return the call, will ye? I 
haven’t any time to go slummin’ meself.” 


LOOKED LIKE A TUNE 


Scotsmen claim that the bagpipe is 
the most expressive instrument. ‘lhere 
was an editor whose hand writing could 
be interpreted by only one compositor 
of the staff, a Scot and apiper. One 
day came a slip of paper which puzzled 
even this expert. ‘‘Can’t you read it ?”’ 
he was asked. “Nae,’’ said he but added 
enthusiastically. ‘‘If I had my pipes, 
though, I think I could play her!’’ 


ONE USE FOR POETRY 


Sir Alfred Austin could take a joke. | 
The poet laureate and a Scottish judge | 


met at luncheon at a famous London 
house. ‘‘Are you writing much poetry 
now, Austin?’’ asked the judge. ‘‘Oh, 
not much,’’ the poet returned, ‘ ‘only 
enough to keep the wolf from the door.’’ 
‘“‘Why, do you read it over to him?’’ 
questioned the judge. As the story runs, 
Sir Alfred led the laughter that followed. 


WHY THE MULE STOOD STILL 


An old negro, with an old gray mule 
hitched to a ramshackle wagon stood on 
the incline of Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, in one of the worst sleet storms in 
January. The old man huddled in his 
rabbit skin cap, shivering; the mule was 
trembling with the cold. Two Congress- 
men, waiting for a belated car, were 



























attracted by the strange outfit and won- | 


dered, as time went on and the negro 
made no effort to depart, what ailed the 
old fellow. 


One of the Congressmen | 


walked over and said: ‘‘Why don’t you | 


move on, uncle?’’ The old negro pointed 
a trembling finger at his ‘‘team’’ and 
replied: ‘* Cause dis yere mule won’t 
go ’les I whistle at him, and it’s so cold 
I cyarn’t whistle. ’’ 


TWO PHILANTHROPISTS 


Professor John Stuart Blackie, the | 


noted Scottish scholar and man of letters, 


had the rare gift of being able to enjoy | 
thoroughly a joke of which he was the | 


victim. The following anecdote he par- 
ticularly relished: Clad in a shepherd's 
plaid, with a broad-brimmed hat on his 
head, and his hair falling in ringlets 
about his shoulders, the quaint old pro- 
fessor was accustomed to take long 
walks through the Edinburgh streets. 
On one of these walks he was accosted 
by adirty little bootblack. ‘‘ Polish your 
boots, sir?’’ asked the boy. ‘‘I don’t 
want my boots polished, my lad,’’ said 
Professor Blackie, “but if you’ll wash 
your face I’ll give youa sixpence.’”’ ‘‘A’ 
right, sir,’’ replied the lad. He went 
over to a neighboring fountain with whose 
aid he made his ablutions. ‘‘Well,’’ said 
the professor, “you have earned your 
sixpence. Here it is.”’ 

‘*T dinna want it,’’ said the boy. ‘*You 
keep it and get your hair cut.’’ 





For Supplementary Reading 


Nearly Three Hun- 
dred Titles are 
given in list of the 


Instructor Literature Series. All of these books are either selected or prepared for 


school use. 
Grades. 


They furnish the finest assortment of Supplementary Reading for all 
Tried in thousands of schools and constantly growing in favor. 


Every 


school needs books of this sort. They are equally useful in the well equipped 
graded school of the city or the one-room school of the rural district. They en- 


rich the course of study and add to the pupil’s interest and advancement. 
Five Cents a volume in paper and Ten Cents in limp cloth binding. 


classified and graded list on page 7. 
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School Souvenirs 


Pretty and appropriate Presents from 
teacher to pupils at close of school. Each 
souvenir consists of two white enamel 
cards, beautifully embossed design, 
with name of school, district, teacher, 
pupils and school officers all printed in 
BRIGHTEST GOLD. The two cards 
are tied together with silk cord and tas. 
sels. If desired, photograph of teacher 
can be placed on souvenir. If photo 
souvenirs are desired, send as good 
photo as possible to copy from anditwill 
be returned in good condition, 


Orders will be filled promptly, In or. 
dering give name of school, number of 
district, township, county, date of term, 
name of teacher, school officers and 
names of pupils, all plainly written. 

_Prices—15 without photo, 75 cents, Ad- 
ditional sonvenirs 3 cents each. With 
photo, one cent each additional. 


SOUVENIR PRINTING CO. 
CANAL DOVER, OHIO 
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will ship it to you on approval, 
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SIX OLOGY 


$2.00 postpai 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, 
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